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ABSTRACT • 

Objectives of a three-phase Me« York .5'tate,-stndy were 
(1) to test the feasibility of an institutional sanpling surver f or 
providing descriptive data about the nature and scope of continuing 
education in postsecondary degree-granting Institu* tnst (2) to test 
the applicability of the Focus Delphi research sethod for assessing 
the priority educational needs and goals for degrM-granting 
postsecondary institatioasr «ad <3) to ova|4iat«^ the Toasibilitr ef 
integrating the infocsation-gatherin§ systen for postsecondary 
education into tlj State Education Departsent f anagenent inforsation , 
systen. In the institittional survey descriptive Inforsation was 
sought concerning the kinds of continuing education opportunities 
a?ailable« the audiences served » the nasbec of participants, and the 
subject natter areas studies. The iethodology consisted of ^ 
constructing and^adpinisteringt a questionpaire to a sasple of 
university and college personnel, analysing the dft%, and reporting 
the findings. The Delphi study sought the responses of policy 
advisors, continuing education adsinistrators, faculty .senbecs, and 
clients to alternative adu:^ and contiauiiig educatira goals and 
strategies. The^ phase threef task involved' becosing faniliar with the 
■anKgesent information systes of the state education departsent and 
evaloatint^its coapatibility with the dfta collection procedures used 
in the two preceding phases. (Besults of each phase are reported 
separately and a final chapter synthesizes thes into ten selected 
policy issues in continuing education, e.g., expansion. of specif ic 
types of course offerincfs and future ras^arch needs.) (JT) 
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• BaekRroftnd of the Study 
In the diviai<y|t>f Pederal ^ stite fimeticms in £he United States 

— - a --- ^ _ - 

(^atitetlonj^ the^ responsibility for |*s»ridlng e^Nicatlpn one of those ^ 
fai^ti<ms to be aasnacd by J*e stotes. In Hev fork St^^t rtse.i&»rd of ke^ntr 
of die University of the State of Seir York is ohar^ Mith t^e resjHmstMttt^ ^ 
for tte dawlo^nt of ttie total etocational sysjierf in the State, As ^it^ oi^ 
this role, the_ Regents are in a unique i^i^tttm t^ ef^et an integrsteo* 
arttoo^a^d systuu. of edncati^m for all ^it^ens-#r<^p^t^^be^^ S^ 

In 1964, the lie» York State Iieglslati^ di^tS the ^^ts to prei^re 
every fo^rrtk yesr a ooroprelfeensiira ^>lan for the orderly: dei^fipmejat j^f k^er" 
^dnestlon in the State*^ir tte |«trposes of db^is frt^, dw^^m "^t* 
seMotory'e^t ti«** washed beeaase post-secondaty ^teatlOT la^ a brsrter 
^^^eM^at iF «ore ^afHT^sentatlve of -actual pr^ttM^ tfein 1* 
^^&er atl^ v** 1^ t ^coirfairy etoeatlon Is e^ to any a^ al I 

s^t«*t%al4y T^lam^ l^tweti^l iHi^liAtlea offered 1^ c*l|i^ tt« ^ - 

^t^rsifct^i and by otfcer ti^tttatlOTS Ae |*fr^>ffc^ A&^^l^ 

" - • • f _ " - - " . - ^ ^ " " ___--= ^ - - ' 

fr to faeiHtate learitafc ^ywfil t^ ^^s^^ *fy^Am^vMMmi^ V 

"... « 

miceaaac^ to plaa on a e^^relien»li»% «oor44Wt«?i t^ statei»M« fcaats. 
«at6rt€ally, woch ot tlieJegI«Utl«i iAtcfc tog %eeti ajwote* to *olve 
e^ieatliQtiai pf c^le^w liaa frtted is a crtsli ortefttatioa^ , 
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It is in^rative thaC New York State continue its planning in a 
csnspteh^nBive ^it^y , taking cognizance of learning as a lifelong process which 
Is com^tmenmt^Sj^'^^J^^^ needed that focuses' on 

a s j^^ ^^qf e^^k^cation that facilitates lifelong learning. s€ch a system v 
should delineate the i^ture and relationships of the parts to the^^ole^in 
or^ir that all segments of the system develop in concert with the others • 

In establishing any yystefn, the quality of planning outputs' will vary 
in direct proportion to the Quality of infosm^tional inputs and the\jaality of 
iStttMi^efie^t of thos^, inputs. . In order to answer the qv^stion of where aXslVen ' 
syatot ought to be at soioe time in the future, it is useful to f ind ouf: what 
ls,^4y^ j>fr at present. Such a strategy of data-gattiertng, and goal-iiefinitiop 
r#co^lses the inefctricable nature of the two processes. In other words ^ , - 
l^is-*M guides to future actton^-are based on an appraisal of where a 

' - s # • • - 

^ - " =_ . - - — »- 

pro^ras is. The data ar^ alM useful for, formulating al tentative goa^ls and 
s^ategies for achieving goals* ^ * 

Higher and profess icnal education in the State can relate to this 



^taT^ystem of education by; (1) formulating objecti^s for all >ost- 
^secondary edticatlori-^includlng coAttiiuing education — ^and relatif*^^ these 
objectives -to those of other components of the whole educationa-t systesf 
(2) developing a syst^ for collecting inf prma t ion > dn a^on tlnui ng bag is^.^;^ 



all aspects of post*secondary educattdn;--w^^) expanding and developing Sf 
cooprehensive^ Master Pla^ for all post .-secondary iMhicatidn in Itew YorH. State, 

ri commi^jr».t to learning as lifelong process, and the gr<n#ing 
a^eptfndle of the i^ed ^or- a sy^teip of educatlm thw facilitates lifelong 



-to«ntM f^^ll citlxeM of the State pre||^ted a t^w challen^ to i^pst- 

" ~ ' " - - - - - ■ _ --^ - ^ 

Sfstetefyredueaticm ipstltutions. Baaed on nttlt^al studies, it can be # 
i^i^y^ MSM^ th^t mcyre people Am involved imparl -t toe ediK^atioi^I 



activities for the purpose of continuing their education than are Involyed 

in Che undergraduate and graduate programs in colleges and universities. 

More than one '^f five adults (approximately 25 million persons) was active - 

in socne form of organized adult educatioa or Independent study during the 

twelve-month period from June, 1961 to June, 1962. An additional 2 percent 

of American adults (2.5 million persons) were full-time students.^ An adult 

was defined as all persons 21 years of age and older, and all persons under 

21 who were married and/or hesds of households. 

These learning activities took many forms t courses, conferences, 

seminars,, lecture series, workshops, independent study, correspondence*, 

personal counseling, and mass media programs. Only £» small percentage (1 to 

23 percent) of the le ar^^ ng activities involved academic credit, whereas a 

very large percentage (56 to 76 percent) appears to. be planned and directed 

2 

by the learner himself. 

Yet the coordination of post -secondary learning activities for adults 
is non-existent and the needs of many go unattended. We can expect in the 



near future tViat the many adults engaged in continuing learning activity will 

rightfully expect the publicly-supported post -secondary educational Instlttt* 

« - 

tions to meet their needs. 

What kind of response to these requests. for adult learning oppor- 
tunities can be expected from the public post -secondary educational system? 

Traditionally, public education has responded in two ways: (I) by providing 

✓ 

programs for adults that can be self-financed by adult students, and (2) by 



^John W. C. Johnstone and Ramon J. Rivera, Volunteers for Learning^ 
' (Chicago: ^Aldine Publishing Company^ 1965), p. 1. 

/ ^kllen M. Tough, The Adult^s Learning Projects (Toronto, Ontario: 
/ttie Ontario Inatltut^ for Studies in Education, 1971); I^trlcla Mary Coollcan 
»*«ie Learning Style of Mothers of Young Children" (Wi.D. dissertation, 
Syracuse Unlvetdlty, 19/3), p. 12a, 
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permitting adults to enroll in programs (at post-secondary institutions only) 



that were designed for full-time, in-resj^ixefi youth whose primary responsi- 
bility was to attend college, Tjyis 'approach hal> fesurted in a program with 
the following characteristics. Fir6t, education for adults is viewed as a 
marketable commodity rather than as a public right. Second, the audience 
for adult education is restricted to those who have the ability to pay. 
Third, the subject matter for adult education is restricted to "that which 
will sell." Fourth, the adult student interested in academic credit programs 
has traditionally had to conform to inconvenient time and space restrictions. 
Fift;h, education for adults is considered outside the primary mission of the 
educational institutions and thus expendable. Sixth, entreprlneurship is 
rewarded, competition with other sub-systems is fostered, and cooperation 
amon^ sub-syscems is discouraged. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the public education system in 
New York State must provide lead^i^ohip for--rather than inerely respond to-- 
the adult's interests in learning. Within post-secondary continuing' education, 



~^ lRe"f olTowiv ^ tasks need to'^Be accomplif^heJ i^the Regents and the State 

Education Department choose to provide leadership at this level in New York 
State as part of their tot:al system responsibilities: 

1. A long-range roaster plan for post-secondajry continuing education muat ^ 
be developed and tied in closely to the developing extant plan for all 
post -secondary education. 

2. Information about the nature of ongoing continuing education activities 
and the perceived continuing education needs and desires in degree- 
granting post -secondary Institutions is requisite for determining the 
goals and objectives of a master plan for all post-second^»ry education. 
This Information, and the process by which tit is generated need to be 
Integrated within the management information system presently being 
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developed by the Department. 



3.- -^^j^j^j.^ develop a cempreheRS^tve-i^ lon^^ange-ma^t^r plan^^or - all 

post -secondary continuing education, 3 study of ai\ post-secondary* - 
level continuing* education activities In non-degree granting sites in 
New York State is needed. This would provide information about present 
continuing education activities and^anticipated needs in continuing 
education in institutions such as business, industry, voluntary 
agencies, and labor organizations. 

It Is significant, therefore, that the Bureau, of Spi;cial -College 
Programs (now the Buregu 3f Post -Secondary Continuing Education) has been 
involved in a systematic study of the ^opportunities for, and needs in, 
post -secondan' continuing education in the State. Beginning in 1964, when 
financial Support was requested from the Stkte Legislature, the Bureau has 
^e'en committed to the concept of planning a cc^prehensive and c6ordinated 
system of educatioflP for adults. In April, 197*, the Bureau prepared a plan 

# 

*^ for providing leadership for developing a post -secondary continuing education 



r 



program in the St^gt4;e*,^ Qrw wajr^ th^t^^t^ B}}re^}} he^f^ 
^^■"^'Wa'^^by providing financial support for some systeWtic study of the oppor- 
Ajturiities for, and needs in, post -secondary continuing educatloff in thv» State. 

Otigin of the Study 

In Federal Fiscal 1971 the State Advisory Council on Continuing 
fllgl^r Education (now the State Advisory Council on Post •Secondary Continuing 
Education) recommended that the Bureau of Special College Programs of the 



^Robert E. Williams, '*A Plan to Provide Leadership for the Full 
Development of Post -Secondary Ccntinuing Education in New York State*" 
Unpublished manuscript^ Bureau 01 Post -Secondary Contipuing Education, 
New York State Education DepartMnt^ April > 1971- 



State Education Department (SED) invite research proposals related to the ( 



three above -roe^^tioned^Iks^ The research"? indings would be used to assist 

the DepaTtment in making decisions regardirig~policy foi post secondary 

continuint-educatioit,- for the educational needs of New York's adult citizens, 
for the priority goals for continuing educati'on~T<3rr^QS.t:secondary educational 
institutio^, and for data-collection strategies. 

In considering the magnitude of all post -secondary continuing 
educational activity, it was recommended that a research project of two 
phases be conducted. In Phase I, the major purpose would be to describe the 
continuing education activities conducted by, and the perceived continuing 
education needs and goals of, degree-granting post^econdary educational 
institutions in New York State. An ancillary purpose would be to integrate 
this infom«tion and the proctss into the parttnent information system.' ¥he 
objective in Phase II of the project would be „to extend the project objectives 
of PhasA to ihcHIde all other institutions conducting post -secondary con- 

titiuing education activities in the State. _ 

' '' } — ' ^ 

=^~"'The State- AdTvisory Council~5ii Continuing HFgher Kducaciori^teeOinfHCTded- 



to the Board of Regc '.s of the Univetsity o^the State of New York that. Phase I 
of the project be conducted by Syracuse University and the Educational Policy 



.Research Center, Syracuse University Resear» Corporation.. Subsequently^ the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of Net*' York approved toe 
project entitled, "Survey of Present Activities and Perceived Program Needs in 
Continuing Education and Exte^ision in Degree-Granting Post-Secondary Insti- 

1 ^ - 

tut ions ir> New York State/' 

Purposes of the Project 
As has been stated, the general purpose of the project w?s to ' 
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facilitate" the capacity of the SED and reprel^Dntatives of post -secondary 



educational Institutions to conduct jpmpre^ensive planning of continuing 
educa tion activities in the future. Specifically, the project was developed 
to provide three kinds of information that was needed for the planning proce4s: 
(I) what is presently going ^on iu continuing education in post -secondary 
degree-granting educational institutions in New York State, (2) how to 
incorporcte descriptive information ab9ut^«>ntinuing education into the 
Department information storage and retrieval system, and (» vhat are the 
priority continuing education needs and goals that can be ad^iressed by Wgree- 
granting post-secondary' institutions . 

In the process of working out the procedures to obtain these data', 
it.became evident that information was also needed about the efficacy of 
existing procedures ''for Collecting these data. Thus, it became necessary to 
refine the original objectives into more modest ones because of the <^omplexit^ 
and diverse nature of the State's post-secondary education institutions, the' 
dearth of research on alternative continuing education needs* assessment 



strategies, and the finite financial r^ources. 

The three modified objectives which evoived were: 

1. To test the feasibility of an institutional sampling survey for pro- 
viding descriptPive data about the nature^lind scope of continuing 
education in p0st -secondary degree -granting institutions. 

2. To test the applicability cf the Focus Delphi -research method for 
assessing the^ priority educational needs and goals for degree-granting 
po&t-secon4ar^' institutions. _ 

3. To evaluate tlie feasibility of integrating the information-gathering 
system for post-secondary education into the State Education Department 

Q . JManagement information system. 
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Because a serioufj effort was made to pursue the initial intentions, 
the institutional surv^^H Focus Delphi studies provided daL** **bv>ul the- 
iratTJr e aiid sca p e of continuing education and perceived need s for rnnf Innin g 
education in degree-g^ranting post -secondary educational institutions. While 
a definitive stateinent on the iieeds for post-secondary^ education did not 
emerge from the study, the reader can find s©«^ hypotheses and/or tentative 
conclusions that were, uncovered from the data that were obtatned. 



Methodology 4 '|v 

•three data collection tasks-^-one for each of the three areas cf 
information identified on page 7--were planned to obtain the needed information. 
''Each task is discussed in terras of its purpose, the methodology employed, 
the activities Involved, and the persons providing leadership. Two ad- 
ditional tasks supplemented the data-collection activities. A listin^g^of^the^ 
Individuals Involved In the project Is provided In Appendix A. _^ : 

Concepts or terms requiring an explanation of the-iense In which they, '. 

_ J : , ^ > M'^ _. 

are used will be defined as they appear In the narrative. A list of the 
^ definitions of basic terms used In this report is also provided below. 

Pnfit-secondarv education- -Any and all systematically -planned Instructional 
activities offered by colleges- and universities, and by other instlttttlons 



'■>. ■ where the purpose of the Instruction is to facilitate learning beyond the 

secondary education experience. This would Include both full-time and part- 
time students. 

Post-secondary continuing educatlon -Any and all activities of an educational 
nature engaged 'in by other than full-time undergraduate and graduate students 

-i ^ ^ ^tr« enrolled in degree -credit, non-credit, certificate, or diploma 

^ §BI£ so«icula. \ IS: 



Goals --Targets, or ends, ^ to be achieved that guide futuie action. They may 
be oducat ir onal or non-e d u c atlon ^ l , gener a l o r specific, and lon g -range or — 

short range In nature. Goals ^ p ur poses, and ob jectives are treated as 

synonyms In this report. 

Focus Delphi - -A survey technique that collects the perceptions of several 
Interested populations about an ajrray ^ goal stateipoent'e and holds the group 
responses separate for comparison over several reiterations, ♦ 

Task I - The Institutional Sutvey 

^ \^^^T^ purpose of the survey of continuing education activities in 
degree-granting ^st-secondary institutions was to d*vtermlne the Value of a 
survey questionnaire for Inroyl ding descriptive data concerning the nature of 
continuing education activity in these institutions. Descriptive information 

was sought concerning the kinds of continuing^ education opp^t^pnl^i^s avail- 

® • — — - 

able, the audiences served, the numVer of partTcip^^ 

matter areas stj^ledr - The populati o n Included all persons providing 

instnTction in post -secondary educational degree -granting institutions In 
New York State. Tho methodology consisted of constructing and administering 
a survey questionnaire to a sample of university and college personnel over 
a period of fifty-two weeks, analysing the data, and reporting the finding?. 
The results of this phase of the project are reported in Chapter 2 of the 

report. ^ / 

The leadership for this phase of the project was provided by 

o - - 

Harlan G. Cope land and Roger Sorochty, Syracuse University; and James Byrnes 
and Michael Folk, Educational Policy Research Center. 
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Task II - The Focus Delftht Survey of Needs, Goals and ^rioritteg 

^ The purposes of the field assess men t of goals, priorities, and needs 



for continuing education activities were to test the applicability of ths 
Focus Delphi research tnethod for assessing needs and goals in continuing ^ * 
education, and to illustrate the range of perceptions of interested publics 
concerning reform and innovation in ^iost-secondary education programs and 
institutions. The Focus Delphi is a newly -developed survey instruinent that 

was devised to collect the per«ptions of several different populations about 

' I - 

an array of goal statements The responses of the different groups— while 
kept separate for comparison purpos€S--are inserted in the succeeding versions 
of the instrument over three or, four reiterations, 

The response^ of various interested publics to alternative adult and * 
- continuing education goals- and-ta-the stTategie^ for ac>H^^ng them^re * 
sought. Information was also collected aliout the respondents* estimates of 
the value of • continuing education goals to self and to post-secondary edu- 
catiion, and their perceptions of the groups who had the power to enhance or 
retard the achievement of specific goals. 

Four publics interested in adult and continuing education were 

, surveyed through threo successive mailingis-of questionnairtrS , The publics 

^" " ^ ^ . > ^ ^ 

queried were policy advisors, continuing educatictn administrators,, fa'culty 
members, and clients. The results of each round were Reported back to the 



participants ln.^^the succfissive rounds. The findings from this phase of the 
project are report^ in Chapter 3 of this r-^port. 



Stuart A, Sandow>s^Edi|:ational Policy Research Center » designed the 

X 



^ - I \ 

. Stuart Sandov, Educatioqal Policy ForfiTulation ; Planning With 

% O the Focus ^Iphl and the Cross-Purposfe^Matrix (Syracuse. Sew York : Edu - 

£ ERIC Jfellcy'leseawh Center, Syracu^Ualverslty Research Corporation, 
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instruments, analyzed the data^ and reported the findings assisted by 
James Byrnes, Michael Folk, and David Mathieson, all with th*e Educational 



Policy Research Center. 



^ • %^ 

Task III - Evaluation of the Compatibility of the Data-CoUectton System 
with the Management Information System 



The «eed for a continuing data-gather ing system provided the purpose 
for this taskr; The task involved becoming familia/ with the management 
information system of the State Education Departmern. , and evaluating its 
compatibility with the data-collecti&n procedures used in the two preceding* 
tasks. Th^^^fkndings from this evaluation will be reported in Chapter 4 of 
this report. . r - 

Michael Folk, Educatlc^nal Policy Research Center^ provided the 
leadership for this phase of the project assisted by James Byrnes, Educational 
Policy Research Center. 

• % 

Supplemental Tasks *' 

In order to assist the State Echicatixin t^partment stiftff In future 



cc^prehenslve planning efforts, representatives of post -secondary educational 



instttutiona and public agencies were invited to participate on a steering 
coimniftee. The pur|H>ses of the steering committee were to provide Infortaa* 



tional and advisory inputs into ^he general planning and, deetsion-mAking 
procesiSs^^iil^the'Jproject, ^nd to assist colleagues in other Institutions to 
beec^ aware of the need for planning and for collecting data pertaialag to the 
instructional ^'•.tivities of college atad. university personnel, 

Alexander N, (barters Syracuse University, and Warren L, Eiegler, 

ERIC 

ational Policy Research Writer, provided the organiasational leadership 



for convening the coinmittee, and involving the committee members in providing 
advisory ar^ informational inputs into the general planning of the project • 

A fifth task --management of the project--was shared by several peraons 



associated with the project. Those providing leadershTp ~f0r~-the^-ot4ra?-4out_^ 
speci^fic^tasks handled any tnanagetnent aspe^cts associated with the task 
including soliciting advice and consultation from s cialists in higher 
education, continuing education and research. Harlan G, Cope land, Syracuse 
Uniwrsity, served as overall project manager. 

to ' " — __ 

Organization of the Report 

The background of the project and the general purposes and iJfethpdolo^ 
of the study have been reviewed in this first chapter* The findings pertaining 
to the institutional survey are reported in Chapter 2* Th^ Focus Delphi' 
survey of needs, goals, and priorities is described and discti^sed in Chapter 5, 
.Chapter 4 is devoted to the issues associated^ with a management inforwetion 
system for continuing education. The final chapter is devoted to the impll- 

cation of the findings from the three studies associated with the project, 

' ' • . " _ » 

Since both of the areas of post -secondary education and adult/ 



cotftinuing education in the United States have been undergoing extensiw 
change since the middle 1960*s, a note about the tittie fra« of tbls^ study is 



appropriate. As indicated earlier, efforts directed toward comprihena^ve 
--planing of poat-s^condary co ntinuing ed ucation had their genesis in 
Sew York State in 1964. The grant for this specific study was ipade in June, 
1971, The data for the Focus Delphi phase of the project was collected 
.between Jan\i||ry,.and May, 1972; the ina^tructional suni^y data ^V^e ..collected 
beCi^en mrch, 1972 and March, 1973. A separate reprl of the Focus Delphi 

j 
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stu'dy was issued 6y the Syracuse University Research Corporation in July, 1972. 
The iniy.al draft of the total s^udy report was completed in December, 1973* 
The subsequent period of time has been used to review, edit ,_and_^xev4.^*e^the'^'^ 
manuscript and publish tlie report; 

— i^^:_^Thus^ the narrative describirfg the background and implementation of 
the study reflects the context o^f tVreTtine--f*anie_in which the study was con- 
ducted. ^References to certain developments relevant to the study that have 
occurred^ since the data collection period will be noted, but reserved for the fTJ 
final chapter. 
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CHAFER II 

A SURVEY (W QONXINIJING EDUCATION ACTIVITIES IN DEGREE -GRANTING 
POST-SEC(M«EARY INSTlt0TIONS 



[N^I 



In order that adult and continuing education planr^ing personnel^ could ^ 
ha« information about the nature of continuing^ education in New York Sta^e, 
and about useful techniques for determining the same, a survey of ijnisti^uctional 
activities in degi^e •granting educational institutions was conducted. Thtfe 
purposes of this chapter are (1) to describe the datS'Collection and the 
data*analysis processes used » (2) to present ^^lected' descriptive^ data 
concerning the scope ^nd nature of instructional activities in post -secondary 

degree -granting institutions, and (3) to Illustrate ways that descriptive data 

V - . ^ , .. . ' 

about current activities can be used for long-range planning for continuing 
education in New York State. 4^ - ' 

Need for the Study 

' ' - ^ 

In a 1971 paper, the continuing ""education staff of the Bureau 

4 

of Special College Programs (now the Bureau of Post -Secondary Cdntinuing 
Educat^n) emphasized the* qeed for more information as a basis for realistic, 
long-rang^ planning f€>r post-secondary continuing education In New York State. ^ 
Various socio-cultural forces affecting modern society and the services needed 



^Hobert E. Williams, "A Plan to Provide Leadership for the Full 
"^velopment of Post -Secondary Continuing Education ia* New York State." 
Unpublished manuscript. Bureau of Special College Programs, New York State 
Education Department, Albany, N.Y., 1971. , . . 

• ' ' or 



from educational institutions mandate new and addl*tionai kinds of necessary 
information for policy planners in continuing education* Among the ct)ndit lens 



vhich^ retire a recurring assessment of continuing education are: 
1\ An* increasingly, ^^ater number of people of post-high school age who 
desire or need some form of higher cofttp^auing education. This is re*' 
fleeted in trends such as: the rapidity of sOctal and technological | 
change; the importance of credentials in society; t^e emergence of com*" 
pulsory education for purposes of re**certlf icatlon and re*llceQ8ur«; and 
the increased recognition that knowledge Is a means of galoing. soflie control 

^ oyer one s destiny « ' 

2. Higher education institutions face seriods financial problenis in the 
Immeaiate future. ^ 

3. The evolving needs of society are requiring^ both quaatltatively and 
qualitatively^ an adult population that is trained in a s^ciallze4 
fashion and is edqcated in a generalized f^ahion. 

4. The educational needs of Various neglected populations In society — 
namely disadvantaged adults, women, senior citizens, minority groups," 

- ' migrants, adults in mental and correctional instltutlphs--*-have not^bcen 
served adequately by higher education. and other educational institutions. 
^ The lack of adequate information about the current status of post* • 

secondary continuing education in New York State has hatnpered efforts to 
develop a comprehensive Statewide plan for post -secondary continuing educa- 
tion. In the past, a major data collection effort has been conducted by the 
U.S. Office of Education thrdugh the 'Higher Education General Information 
Purvey (HEGIS).. T^is survey has provlcied data on the numbers of registtatioQS 
in three credit categories (i.e., degree -credit, non -degree credit, and 
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noh*credit) by academic subjects ar.d l>y ten types of instruction (e.g.*, class, 

; , ^ ^ .J • - • . 

short course, lecture^eries , Broadcast TV> etc.)* ' ^ 

•An additional source of information has been the joint reports ^ 
.prepared by the Association of Univers.itX/Evefti«g Colleges jCA;iffi£^^ 
—NattonaT University Extension Association (NUEA^. These ^reports have pro- 

vided data on enr.ollxneht statistics for AU^ arid-WJEA membrt' infetituttons for 

■ • % -/^ ' ' ' » 

three, methods (classes, conferences, and correspondence sttidy), and for the 
.» * * • ' * ' - » 

colleges Within the* ffniversity . .WWle certain kinds of these data have bfeen.;? 

• - • - ^ ' . ' : 

reported 'since the^ 1960*61- fisdal year, the reporting institutions have beetj 
limited to those member instit:uti6ns of AUEc" and KUEA. ^ 

A third caajor source of information about continuing education 
activity th«t has a bearing or^ policy for pbst-jsecondary conUnuing educatiot^- 
*ls the New York Cooperative (Agricultural) Extension Service, whl^h has 
developed a management information service, in collaboration with the other " 
forty-nine states and -the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Thejre are five 
cof^pooents of the state system: plan of work, plan of work projection, 
activity t'eport, progress report, and personnel. 

The plan of work identifies 4h€i inajor program' Thrust^^^ fol: the 

coming fiscal year and indicates resource allocation fay purpose, subject, and 
type of audience. The plan of work projection identifies resource allocation 
for ,thfe- subsequent ye^rs^y purpose. The activity report indicates resource 
expenditures by purpose, subject, anfl" / dienc^. The pjrogress report is 4 
qualitative assessment of achievements. "The personnel component is a current 
inventory of professional staff. 



lse0, for example, a report prepared by the Joint AUEC-NUEA Committee 
on l^ta'ane laefiQitlbns, Program. and Registrations, 1971-7 2 (Norman. Ok la. 
nnd Washinftoa, D.C.t The Associatior. of University Evening Colltges and 
The Matlonal Uaiverslty Extension Association, n.d.). 
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This '•report ing system was developed specifically to accommodate the 
operating procedures, traditions, and philosophy of the Cooperative Extension 
Service', The data generated apply only to this subsystem of continuing edu-' 



cation, and it .i_s__f^ueLS_t 1 onaMf^-whi*f4tPi'^=M^ ^??^^^1^^i"7^rTt"'7t^T^ Htirvrrrvn 
would be applicable to otlier programs of adult education, 

y ' The n^exi for addijtional information about what was going on in po€t- 
se'cond'ary"^ continuing education was ^ concern shared wijth several other *indi * 
/vids^als and organizations. Mention will be made only of the effort that was 
most prominent and visible at the. outset of the study; i.e., that of the 
Commission on Non-Traditional Study- The Commission, through the support of' 
the Carnegie Corporation, the College Entrance. Examination Board, and the 

^JEduca^tional Tes'ting Service, was beginning in 1971 and 1972 to acquire informa^ 
tion and to identify and s'tudy the* issues . ^' 

5 Thus, while data about cor^tir>uiag education activity ,in New York Stf te 
did exist, the information was limited primarily to enrollment statistics in 
*the various sui)ject-matter areas. It was encouraging, however, to aote the 
increasing interest in acquiring mo're information about adult learners add 

,->^4.ucaticinal programs serving adults^ that was developing on the national lev<.l 
and in the Bureau o^^^ost-Segondary, Continuing Education in 1970-71. 



There was alio an increased capability in management information 
systems related to adult continuing education, such as in Cooperative Extension, 
but the da^a pertain to the mission of that Rar^icular organization. In ^ 

summary, the existing do ta-collection systems provide information about enroll-, 

/ 

ments^in pos t-seconJary continuing educatioii -courses and programs only. Such 
tdata have thus beea found insufficient far comprehensive long-range planning in 



^^Samuel B. Gould and K. Patricia Cross, eds Explorations in Non - 
J^radittonal Study (San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-^-^ss , Inc., 1971), p* ix. 
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P9St-secondary continuing education. Knowledge about the number of ertrollments 
explains very little about caarjcteristics of the adult students and about the 
nature the instruction that is offered. 



Purpose of the 'Study 

In addressing the need tp suppliraent the existing information (i.e., * 
enrollment data) about the current status of continuing education, three 
% 'general questions emerged: What specific substantive information would be 
uifeful in describing what is now going on in post-secondary, continuing edu- 
cation? What data-collection techniques are most appropriate for providing a 
comprehensive view of post-secondary continuing education in New York State? 

* What magnitude of post-secondary continuing education should be examined? 

< 

ks stated previously, the magnitude of the investigatior. was limited 
to; a stratified sample of continuing education activiuiea ponducted 45 
degree -granting post -secondary edxicational institutions from a total, of 229 
colleges and universities at the tim^^of the s^tudy-. 

In discussions with persons responsible for policy and planning for 
post -sec ondai^ continuing education in the State Education Department, specific 
needs for certain kinds of information were identified.' Thes^ people desired 
to supplement the existing data on enrollments with additional knowledge about 
who was being served: What are these continuing education students like?. 
Also, information was desired concerning how, when, and where continuing 
" education offerings were provided. Another major interest was in finding out 
how present offerings were being financed., •* 

using these expressions of n4ed, the study began with the primary 
purpose of de*cribing the nature and scope of continuing feducption. activities 
In post -secondary educetional iRStitutions in the State'. A valid and reliable 
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description of the post -secondary continuing education activities and the 
participants involved would assist in the formulation of a Statewide Plaa by 
answering ^such questions as: Whom should post -secondary continuing education^ 



serve? What should be the priorities dot post-secondary continuing education 

! . ... 

in both the short-range and the long-range future? What changes in post-' 
secondary continuing education offerings should be made? What policies should 
be advocated for post*-secondary continuing education? « v 

Neither t^^e plaaners nor the research team members expected the study 
findings to provide direct answers to these questions. Rather, the findings 
would used to answer **Where-are-we-now?" types of questlo_as* Thus, the 
planners would be more assured, of a valid starting point for ask5ng questions 
relating to '"What^hould/ought postksecondary continuing education be in five 
years?" "In ten years?" ^ 

Attentidn was also directed to methodological, concerns. Certain guide- 
lines for the data-collection system were suggested. Representatives of the 

SED indicated a desire tor the data-collection system to be integrated 

1 

eventjuali.y into a management information system being developed by the SED* 

= 1 ; ■ • ■ , ■ 

This criterion imposed m standardized format for the responses so they could be 

1 > 

computer -stored, Ic was! also desired that the data could be generalized for 
all post -secondary contijiuing education. 

In the process of working on the methodological issi^es, it became 
evident that the ^ost pressing problem involved the development of an effective 
and efficient system, for collecting data through post-secondary educational 
Institutions about their |continuing education programs and clientele. Thus, 
it became necessary to modify the original goals of the study and focus on 
furthec;l,ng our knowledge ^bout appropriate data-collection procedures for 
determining what is going on in post-seconda y continuing^ education*/ 
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therefore » the primary puiposes of the institutional Survey, as with 

_the^JFocus Delphi, became:^ 

I. To test the feasibility of an institutional^ampUng syrve y for pr oviding 



descriptive c^ta about the nature and scope of continuing education in 

> 

post*-secondary degree-grantipg institutions 
2. To test the appropriateness of ^selected techniques for analyzing t1ie 
data 

"3. To illustrate how descriptive data obnalned could be used for policy 
forfflulation and for Ipng-range planning. 

Since the data-collection effort was implemented to fulfill the initial 
intentions of the project, a, secondary putpose of the study was to seek answers 
to questions such as: 

1. Who fs presently being served by degree -granting post-secondary education 
institutions? 

a/ What is the age, sex, race, and educational, level of The people who 

are participating at the present time? 
b. What prerequisites are required, if any, for participation? 

2. Who is nof presently being served irtto might be? 

3. For those beini reached by degree -granting post -secondary education 
institutions, how jre they being served? / ^ 
a. What is the type, nature, and duration of the offerings? 

b; Where offered? 

c » By *rti|0«? — — - 

4. How are the present offerings being financed? 
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Design of the' Study 
Desljsnatlon and Selection of the Satnple 



Three sources of information-*enroliments , an a U learner's total, 
educational activity, and*instructional activities--were considered as having 
the potential of providing a standardized measure of participation in post^ 
secondary continuing educatio.i activity. There are advantages and limitations 
associated with collecting each of these types of information. Tha«h-th«e^ 
sources also differ in the ext:ent of information provided about ^,the nature and 
scope of pop t -secondary continuing education* 

^Traditionally, an enrol Imerit has been thfr^nit^o^fUaiSTysis for des- 
cribing participation in^^^^pd^-fSnnula^er^^ higher continuing 
education activities. An enrollment may be deiined as */the act of partici- 
pation in a single program." While data about the numbers of enrollments in 

it 

courses and programs are usually available, they are limited to providing 
answers about the numbers of individuals being served by a gftren program, unit 
or in$tic;utlon. These course or program enrollment statistics reveal nothing 
about who participates in post secondary continuing education and why. 

Although participants usually provide some information about them- 
selves on registration forms, these data are seldom compiled and reported. 
Eyen when available, only a minimum amount of additional information is known 
about the participants, and very little is known about the nature of the 
instructional activity. 

FurtherrJore, it is difficult to get one standardized operational 
definition of an "enrollment." Institutions arc still in the process of 
differentiating between full-time and part-time students; some continuing 
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educators vould even question i^ether this distinction serves any valid purpose 
aa far aa ad%ilt learning is concerned* 

The s^c_ond Jieaa ux^ of_ jj^artlc 1 pa t i on - - an indiyidual^s ent ire educational 

activity— la a new, and most revealing, approach t< understanding how he or she 
en^ges ln continuing learning activity* This research approach focuses oa 
the learftlflg activities of indivlduais— rather than on an analysis of the ? 
clientele of a specific institution or program. All learning activities under- 
ti^en by an adult during a certain period of time— such as one year—are studied* 
Thus, an individual Vs learning may involve many different activities su<^ as 
attending a training pr^r am at work, participating in a program sponaored by 
a professional association, attending a lecture series at a museum^ taking part 
in a discussion group at church, teaching himself or herself tfttnetMSTg, as %rel1 

as taking a course* Thus, this approach is effective in determining the* nature 

> 

and scope of adult learning activity since it is not restricted to methods, 

V 

subject -laatter areas, sponsoring institutions, or locations. 

If this researcli approach were used, the adult population of the State 
would become the population for the study. Such studies have custo^rily 
employed both survey and Interview techniques in the data -co I lection process. 
The interview technique provides the opportunity to probe for learning exper- 
iences that are not immediately recalled by the subject* The limitatloot, of 
surveying adult learners lie primarily with tne expense associated with 
collecting the data, and the a^iunt of time required for dijppelllng concerns 
about invading a person's privacy. 

Bie instructional activity of faculty and staff of degree "^granting 
post -sec ondaie]^ itistitutlons in New York State was considered a third source of 
Information about participation in educational activities that could be useful 
la foroailatlng policy for post*aecbndary continuing education. An Instruf tlonal 



activity was defined as any^ activity which has the DIRECT purpose of iniprovlngf" 
the knowledge, skill, or sensitivity (attitude) of an individual, group, or 
mass audience. Examples would include clasises, workshops, tutorials, lectures, 
and* presentations on mass media provided by college an?^ university staff; 

The advantages of using instructional activitie^ as the unit of 

\ 

'analysis for the study were that: (1) data could be obt^ned directly ab^ut 
che nature aud scope of cent inuing" education offet'ings if/ terins of the methods 
used (the ''how**), the content areas (the '''what'*), and the place and time of 
offerings f,i;.\if>. ^\l\^a!^^knSL^:t^ anticipated tljat^4n£ormation 

about the individuals (the '"who") participating in the activity and about the 
methods of financing could also be obtained from the instructor; (3) It would 
also be possible to identify the faculty and staff providing instructional 
activities in post -secondary institutions; and (4) it should l)e m^e economical 
to scudy "instructional activities*' of faculty than to review the "total 
educational activity" of New York State adults because institutional liffllta- 
tion provided an access for ideutifying faculty and Sjtaff, whereas no 
organizational membership list or mailing list was available that included all 
adults residing In the State. j 

At least two limitations -were foreseen in studying instructional 
activity; (1) standardized techniques for obtaininjg the desired data did not 
exist, and (2) it would be impossible to collect data about all instructional 
activity in post -secondary educational institutions. ' 

The study staff felt that the advantages exceeded the limitation^. 
Thus, the instructional activity provided by post-secondary educational insti- 
tutions was selected as the principal unit of analysis of the study*. Two 
assumptions relevant to this decision were also madf by the staff. First, it 
was assumed that the information collected about Instructional activities had 
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the potential for being collected and aggregated within each post -secondary 
institution at sofne future time. Second, it was al^b believed that college and \ 

university faculty would cooperate in providing the information requested. 

/ 

The tuagni^liude of idstructional activities in post^secondary educational 
institutions dictated that a sampling technique be used. The theory under- 
lying sampling pro<^dutes is based on the assumption Lha . o ^^^nll proportion may 
be drawn from a total population of events in such a way that ,.he findings for 4^ 
the smaller prcrportion (or sample) closely approximate the "bindings for the 
Entire population. ^ * ^ 

At the time of the study, there were 229 post ••secondaryw^educational 
in titutions employing approximately 37,900 full— time faculty members* It was 
also noted that instruction was offered throughout the year. Thus_y it seemed 
necessary to sample both instructors and time periods. / 

In ord^r to limit the scope of. the study, a two-stage sampling procedtnfe 
waa employed. First, a stratified sample of the faculty and staff from all 
degree-granting post-secondary education institutions was drawn. Second, each 
person was assigned <?ne to five reporting weeks according to a specifiecT pro- 
cedure. The , detailed procedure for selecting^^the faculty sample is described 
in Appendij^ B.* " - 

X.n summary form, the faculty-sampling, procedure involved four general 
steps: ) ^ s - 

r. Determining the population (i.e.^ the number of full-time and part-titne 

. staff for each of the 229 institutions) 
2, Dividing the population into a numbier of parts (or strata) and subparts 
(clusters) 



\ - 
\ 



IWilliam L. Hays^ Statistics for the Social Sciences , 2d ed. (New York; 
_HoXt^i^tiart^n4^W^tOTT— iTTCVT^^TSTrr 72-75. . ' 
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3. Selcctityg the sample. 

4, Identifying the individuals who belonged to the clusters coroprisiog the 

sample, ^ ' 

* - > 

Since the number of full-time and part-time staff In post -secondary 

institutions (the population) was unavailable, it was estimated by mulciplying 

' ^ ... 

the numl^er of full-time faculty at each institution by three- This was done to 

4/ - ' * ' ' ^ 

provide an estimate of part-time faculty, one-time 'faculty, and professional; 

staff members as well as full-time faculty who could possibly provide instruc-- 
tlonal activities* ^ 

The population was divided into a number of parts and subparts (clusters) 

so that a stratified sample could be drawn* Such a scheme is usef4jl for in- 

stiring a representative sample, and it may reduce the error in estimation. 

^_ . -I . , - ^ ^ > " - - ^ * , ^ 

The population was stratified as follows. First, the estimated number of full- 

time staff in each institution was divided into gcoups, or clusters, of 20 each. 

Second, the clusters were then consolidated into 28 groups or strata (called 

\ ^ -'ir. ' • . ^ -\ \ - - ' ■ -^ 

zones) of 200 clusters each. 

Two ^samples were drawn so that it would be possible to provide estimates 
of -statistical variation for the total population. ' Unless two samples are 
compared, it is impossible to determine variance (i.e.» how ^different the 
various cases are from each other) in the population. Each' sample was drawn 
by randomly selecting a cluster from the f^jrst stratum (or zone) and by 
selecting every succeeding 200th cluster from\the Remaining strata (zones )• 
Thus, each sample consisted of 28 clusters since <?ne cluster was drawn from 
each of the 28 s4:rata (zones), • \ 

Since the sampling process ^s ba^sed oa estimatfed numbers of fuU-tinje 



Itfilliam L» Statistics for the Social Sciences , 2d ed. (New York: 

Holt^ Rlnehart and Winston, Inc*, 19?3), p. 290. 
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dtaff, and since a master list of all full-time staff did not exist, it was 
-necessary to use some, large directory of names as a means to define thje alpha- 
betical parameters i^ich would identi£y-^he names of the persona within each of 
the clusters selected through the stratified sampling process described above. 
Through a /iiHsber^aasigning plan,' it was ppssible to know which institution waa 

associated with each cluster drawn ia the s^le. For each inatitution having 

\' 

one or more cluatera, in a aaaqple, the large directory of nasies waa divided into 
a number of part| equal* to the number of clusters associated with that toatl* 
tution. Thua^ if an inatitution had 347 cluatera, the directory waa dividM 
into 347 parte, llie namivs of the individuala at the beginning and the and of 

the parts of the directory that corraapoiMted to tha sai^le cluat^Mra becMS Ite . 

» » 

alphabetical parametera for identifying the individual faculty and ataf C mM4»efa 
froe thai inatitution*^ Each of the 47 inatitutiona waa asked to provide the 
oamaa of faculty and staff that fell within the designated alpi^ibetieal para** 
metera foy that inatitu^ioa. For a lifting of the name boundariea for each of 
the 47 inatitutiona in the sas^let aee Appendix B. 

Ihia complex ao^^ling ^oceiHtra was followed for two major reaaona* 
Firaty it waa nacaaaary for making eatimatea about the complete population of 
inatructional activitiea / Second* it provided a meana of idantlfying a aasq»U 

cf faculty mMbers even thou^ a directory of all faulty members in poat* 

- ' 

secondary educational inatitutiona did not i^iat. 

The aa^iliiig procedure reaultad in the identification cf 1*076 faculty 
and staff from the 45 cooperating inatitutiona ii TWo inatitutiOM did not grant 
permission t<» the research team to conduct the atu^. Subaequently* a aa^^le 
of faculty waa naeited as respondents for the Focus Belphi atudy reported in 
Chapter III* The Focua Delj^i faculty SMple waa drawn from the inatitutional 
aurvey saavle becauae the nates had Wen obtained tbroui^ a atratified aampllng 
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process » the names were available^_attd^the reduction in number woiji/^not ad- 
verse^ affect the institutional survey* The Focus Delphi sample removed 
every fifth naiiie--209 names in all-rfrom the 1,076 names in the original - 
sample. As a result, the size ot the institutional survey sample was reduced 
from 1,076 to 86f^ — ' \^ 

It was decided that instructional activities should i>e sampled over a 
one-year period of time because instruction offered through post-secondaiyi^i. ' 
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continuing education is available throughout tha entire year. Since the f 5c us 
of the study was on continuing education, programs and courses o^red during 
the summer and between terms were as- important as those available duripg the 
academic year. The time-sampling procedure was accomplished in the following 

manner:* - _ . • ' ♦ - 

1. Each of the 867 persons in the sample was first asked to estimate the 
amourit of time spent in instructional activity during the preceding twelve- 
month period. 

2. Using the above data, one tc five reporting weeks were assigned to each 

♦ 

respondent. The rationale for basing the number of reporting wpeks on the 

•i 

extent of involvement in continuing education Intetructlon was to improve 
the sensitivity of the response. . Those Individuals who provide extfen^lve 
Instruction for continuing education students, It was assumed, would be 
Involved with a variety of students, modes of lnstruct<ion, subject-matter 
areas, etc. Thus, It seemed desirable to sample as many as five weeks In 
' the year fot these people. Conversely, was assumed that those less 
Involved in post -secondary continuing education Instruction woul^ have 
less variation to report. The number of reporting weeks ass*,gned to each 
subject^ therefore, was based on the hours of contlnulufe education Instruc- 
tion provided 4urlng the preceding twelve-month period* The correspondence 



between the hours of instrtiction and' weeks assigned to report is shown in 
Table I. / . 

TABLE 1 

NUMBER »-RlEPaiTIN6^EKS ASSIGNED TO -SUBJECTS " ' 



Nuimber of 

Re|>or ting..Weeks 
, '' Assigned 



Number- 
. of 
Subjects 



Number of Hours, of Cont issuing 
Education Instruction Rejported 
During Preceding 12-Month Period 



6 

,10 
15 
26 

810 



More than 1,000 
600-999 
200-599 
100-199 
Less than 100 



For those who failed to provide an estimate of time In corvtlnuing ed»^)a* 
tlon instruction, one reporting week was arbitrarily assigned. While some 
sensitivity would be sacrificed by this decision, it was felt that data 
for one week would be preferred to no data at all. 

The actual reporting weeks for each individual were assigned using a table 

random numbers « This technique is one of the most conimon schemes, for 
sampling events randomly and independently. 

Selectj.oo ol a Data^GoUection Method 

Since information was desired from 867 individuals in 45 post -secondary 



^William L. Hays, Statistics for the Social Sciences . 2d ed. (New Yorki. 
H6lt, Rinehart and Winston, Jnc, , 1973), p. 73. 
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educatioa iastitutioos throughout the State, and, given the' resources for - 
carrying out the study, the survey technique was selected as t^e^iaost effective 
and efficient method for collecting the necessary da-ta. A survey would be 
ef^cient since the questionnaire could be actninistered expediently In Mny 
location in the State with- a minimum of expense. A surVey ^luestionnalre would 
. be ^effective since ^the same ^Qits of descriptive data about continuing activi* 
ties could be collected from each source. survey technique was eja^loy^d 

on the assumption that a large sanqple si2e was desirable, that any post*-^.. 
secondary instructor in the State should have the potential for being ic»:luded 
in the^ sample, and that the instructors would be willing to provide the desired 
data* The s^rvey technique was selected instead of the^irterviw methcd prl* 
marily because of the greater costs involved in conducing personal' interviews 
as contrasted with the mailing of questionnaires. ' ^ 

Instrumentati jn 

Three Instruments for collecting data f^re developed* A copy of each 
instruioent Is attached in Appendix C. ^ . lJlTIIZl_irziri: 

BSCF Form 1 was designed to collect (a) estimates of kime spent in 
fwenty-one categories of instructional activity during 1970*71 and projected 
for 1971-72; and <b) demiDgri ^hic data about the respond^m;s* ^e-^rfmiry 
purpose for\hia testrument was to obtain x\^?^^t^^:^i^^^^^^ tot use as a basis 
for determining the number of||^porting wee^s for each respondent. 

The 21 categories of instructional Activity i^re developed, by the 
research team to include all possible types of l^°tiuc^i<>naV activity. 
Categories 1-6 Included instruction creditable toward academic degrees ,^ anu 
Categories 7-16 included non-credit instruction. Categories 17 -2 1_ included 
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ia6tructionAl activities at levels other ti^an post -secondary and counseliag* 
The categories selected were: ^ . "^^^^^ ^ 

1. Rei^^ular Otivisldny Lower Division, Undergraduate 
2* Regui-ik A>ivlslon» (Jpper Division, Undergraduf^'te ^ 

3, Regular DlTvls^oA, Gradjiate^ 

4. - Continuing Education Division, Lower^ivision; Undergraduate 
5* 'Coatlnuing Education *Di vision. Upper Division, Undergraduate 

6. ' Continuing Education Division, Graduate 

> * 

7. Instruction In professional and technical knowledge and skills for 
kidivlduals with previous college work or equivalent experience 

8* Technical and vocational instruction for post-high school students wltl 
little or no previous college work or equivalent experience 

9. RcMoedial instruction for post-high school students preparing for academic ^ 
wolk at the college l^vel 

10. Sectarian, moral, or religious . 

11. Sports, recreation, ht^obies, handicrafts 

12. Art, drama, music, and other cultural development activities 

13. Home and family life ^ ^ 

♦ 

14. Current events, public affairs, and citizenship 
15* Agriculture 

16. Other instruction not credicable toward academic degrees 

17. Early childhood education 
18* Elementary level 

19. Secondary level academic or technical-vocational 

20. Counseling ^ 

21. OtheiT 

The questionnaire was sent to iach pf^rs^on in the sample during January 
and February, 1972. 
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BSCP was developed to collect descriptive data about the re* 

spondent's instructional activities. Information ^was sought abont (a) the 
number of ac tivit ie^T^^) the number of participants, (c) the type of pre* 
, requisite competencies retired for participatiNwl^ (d) the objectives of the 
activi tyTv^)* medium and mode of instruction used, *(f) the subject matter 
included, (g) the length and place of.'the activity, and .(h) the number 'and 
type of sources of financial support for the activity, i 

The ^u^^lWTinaire was ieveloped so that 10 instructional activities 
could be described on the response sheet. The respondent selected and coded 
his or her response for eacu variable according to a list which wai> enclosed 
with the questionnaire. 

The aitern^fiV^ responses for all but one of the variables were devel- 
oped by the re^Klarch team. The subcategories were intended to be mutually 
exclujsive whil\ providing a comprehensive description of the variable, A 
system that was developed Ijy the U-^S. Office of Education for classifying the 
various subject-matter areas was selected because^ of its previous-^^sV Ic^ 
collecting datfL from colleges and universities. The major variables and their 
subcategories were: 

1. Objectives of the 'instructional Act ivity'--This variable was us^d to des- 
cribe the tyi>e of ins,truccional objective addressed by the instructor 
Three objectives involved credit, and four involved non-credit activities. 

a. Objectives leading to an academic degree or diploma 

b. Objectives leading to a general or vocational diploma 
c* Objectives leading to certification or licensing 

d. Objectives designed to enhance general knowledge without regard to 
diploma, certification, or degree requirements 
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^» Objectives designed to enhance specific knowledge relating to indi-* 

vidua 1 x>r institutional problems or interests without regard to credit 

f. Objectives leading to remedial or basic steparatixm~^vI£liout regard 
to credit 

g. . Objectives leading to special or cu^j^odial education 

h. Other 

2, The Medium of Instruction Used — This variable was included to determine 
^the type of contact with learners that was used by instructors. There were 

nine response categories. 

a. Writing an evalyation of performance ' . 

b. Designing or writing instructional materials 

c. Broadcasting: live TV — open reception 

d. Broadcasting: ^live TV — closed circuit 

e. Broadcasting: recording TV tape for delayed use 

f. Broadcasting: live audio**opea reception 
, g. Broadcasting: live audio**closed circuit 

h. Broadcasting: recording audio material for delayed use 
1* Filming 

j« Addressing individuals face-to*face» alone, or in groups 

3. Instructional Mode**Thl$ variable was used to describe the ways that the 
Instructor used in teachiiig his or her students. Seven response cate* 
gorles were provided. . ' * " 

a* Lecture, exposition, or demonstration 
b* Seminar, dialogue, or discussion 

c. Workshop, lab, or supervisi!on of experiential learning 

d. Lecture/seminar combinati:.n 

e. Lecture /workshop combination 

43 
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£• sSminar /workshop combination 

g,. Lecture/seminar/wurkshop combination jp- 
Subject Matter — This was in^jlu?* d to discover ttie nature of the content 
that was taught. Twenty-six different subject-matter "responses were pro- 
vided. The complete list is shown in Code List F with the instrumentation 
in Appendix C. ' ' - 

Place of Activity-Twelve different locations were provided so the re- 
spondent could Identify the s^lte where the Instructional activity took 
place. 

a* Church or synagogue 

b. School or college facility 

c. Govei'nment facility 

d. Cultural facility 

e- Voluntary association facility 

f. Commerlca? facility 

g. Broadcasting facility 

» 

h. Labor union facility ^ 

i. Place of uusin^^ss 
j. Private home 

k. En rou*e 
1. Other 

Prerequisite Competencies for Participation--The respondent was asked to 
indicate the yea::*s of schooling and e^parientlal prerequisites needed by 
the learners to participate in the instructional activity. Ten formal* 
educational and eleven experiential prerequisites were provided, 
a. Formal education requlifed by learners to receive Instruction: 
(1) ao years of schooling required 



(2^ completion of l.to 7 grades of school 

(3) completion of 8 grades of school 

(4) completion^ of -9 to 11 grades of school 

(5) completion of 12 grades of school ^ 

(6) completion of 1 year of college 

(7) coraple^^lon of 2 years of college 

(8) completion of 3 yeai:5 of college * 

(9) completion of 4-'yeai: college degree 

(10) complletlon of an advanced degree or first professional degree. ' 
Experiential prerequisites needed by learners to receive instruction: 

(1) none 

(2) functional literacy - 

,(3) vocational experience comparaMif'^ high-^sehtj6T^experience 

(4) understanding of^ arts, sciences or humanities comparable to . * 
high school exprerience 

(5) vocational, technical, professional experience Comparable 

_i 

to two years of college 

(6) understanding of arts, science^, pr humanities comparable to two 
years of college ^ ^ U 

(7) technical or professional experience comparable to baccalaureate 

' degree , ' ' 

V 

(8) understanding of arts, sciences, ox humanities comparable: to 
bacca lau rea tef a^gree 

(9) advanced t^hnical or professional experience comparable to 
Master's or first professional degree 

(10) advanced Understanding of arts, sciences, or humanities comparable 
to a Haater*8 ox flr#t*^profes5ional degree. 
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This questionnaire was self -administered according to the schedule 
of assigned report i.ng weeks for each respondent during the twelve-month period 
from March, 1972 to March, 1973. 

BSCP Form 3 was designed to elicit information about the participants 
in the instructional activities reported on BSC? Form 2. The respondents were 
asked to provide data abcJt (a) tne humber of learners, according to sex, race, 
age, and number of years of school completed, and (b) about the people who W€re> 
involved in planning the instructional activity. 

The primary instrum6»ts--BSCF '''orms 2 and 3'^-and the appropriate instruc 
tions were reviewed by members of the project ceam, by members of the project 
a^viJcry-^commi.t,.t,ee|^jand by representa,t;iyes. of the, pp^o ji&ci sponsor. *Six faculty 
meitibers at Syracuse University were involved In a pretest of. the materials. 
The revir ^^rs made suggestions about items such as length of th^ questionnaire, 
clarification of the purpose of* the questionnaire, ^xse of examples or ll^s* 
tratlons, and the clarity and brevity^^ol^the instructions. All suggestions were 
considered and appropriate rev1rsion*5 "vere made, Both^^FerTrtS^'^^nd 3 were re- 
worked to fit tne sheet of paper. The purposes of the study and of the data - 
gathering instruments were re-stated. The meanings cf key terms and the 
instructions were checked for clarity. Although brevity of the coninunicatton 
was a major goal, additions were included whenever communication was^nhanced>. ' 
Coding systems that might be familiar to tie reader, (such as the UfS. Office 
of Education subject-matter coding scheme), were used whenever possible. An 
example of how to record instructional activities was added. 

Data Collection- 



The Instructional activity data were collected during the fifty-two 
EKJC'^^*^ period begianinf March 3, 1972 and ending Marph 4, 1973. The first week 
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of March, 1972 was the earliest week that questionnaires could be distributed 
because soaie institutions did not provide the names of their faculty oieaibers 
wbo were selected in the sample and because revisions were still being incor- 
porated Into the questionnaires until that week« 

^ The respondents were contacted by a personal letter which explained 
the purposes of the study and requested their participation. Each respondent 
was asked to report each instructional activity he engaged in (luring the 
specified week on BSCP Form 2 and to ^ovide-d^ta about the participants in 
eath activity on BSCP Form 3. The reporting period began on a Monday an4 
ended the following Sunday. The reporting period was selected so that the 
questionnaires would be on the respondent's desk on Monday morning of his or 
her reporting week. On the following Monday, it was hoped that the respondent 
would add any instjuctional^^a^twities Jie or 
end and. then return the questionnaires. 

Two efforts were made to encourage the Sample of faculty and staff to 
respond to the questionnaires prior to the collection of the data^ First, the 
chief administrative officer of the colleges and universities from which the 
faculty and staff sample was drawn was asked to endorse the study and to 
encourage participation in it. Forty-five of the forty-soven administrators 
did agree to support Ihe study and to cooperate With the research team. Second 
the institution was asked to designate an individual who would serve as a 
liaison person between the institution and the research team. This individual 
^assi&ted the research team by providing names of the facuLtyand ataff sample 
based on the alphabetical parameter guidelines provided. He also responded 
to questions from persons within his insti tution, and he assisted the research 
team with the follow-up activities with non-respondentf . 
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Three general approaches were M^sed throughout the study to encourage a 
high rate of response by participants. Copies of the various communications 
are attached in Apperidix D. Initially, a second letter was sent to. the non- 
respondent if hib questionnaire had not been received within seven days from 
the end of the repu^cing week. If the individual had not responded after one 
additional week, an attempt was made to locate the individual by telephone. 
The difficulties and expense of locating faculty timbers were so great that an 
alternative follow-up procedure was developed. The second approach involved 
the assistance of the conti ::t person at each institution. Again, individuals 
were given seven days for sending in the da ta*col lection forms. Two weeks 
^fter the close of a reporting period," Che appropriate contact person was 
requested to communicate with each non-respondent a^ his institution* Copies 
of a suggested memorandum were made available for the contact person to use it 
he desired- If a third week had elapsed without hearing from the individual, 
the research team attempted to reach him by telephone. This procedure also 
proved to be difficult and costly, and it became necessary to eliminate the 
telephone contacts because of the expense involved. The third effort to in- - 
crease participation involved sending a brief memorandum which asked the re- 
spondent to report whether or not he or she was involved in instructional 
activity during the specified week. This procedure resulted in improving the 
response rate, although many of these respondents had^ provided no instruction 
during the assigned reporting period. 



At this point, we can merely speculate about the reasons for the re- 
maining non-respondents. Perhaps the goal of a high response rate was un- 
realistic. University personnel are seldom asked to provide this type of 
information, even V5?ithin their own institution. Many faculty are used to being 



paid for pSpvidlng information and advice* More information is needed about 

ways and nieans to increase the response rate of college Isnd^niversity 
instructors. 

' ^ Response Rate 

,A total of 977 questionnaires was mailed to the 867 persons in the ^ 
sample d^iring the 52-week period, according to the predetermined schedule of 
assigned week^. Of this total, 113 questionnaires (11.5 t>ercent) were returned 
because the addressee could not be reached* Four reasons were given as to why 
the questionnaire could not be delivered: (1) the person had left the college 
or university, (2) ^the person was on sabbatic leave at another location, 
(3) the person was deceased, or (4) the person had moved and left no forwarding 
address. Persons leaving the university accounted for most of the returned 
questionnaires. 

Eor three reasons, no attempt was made to locate replacements for the 
IJ^ individuals who could not be reached. ,First» some percentage of faculty 
turnover occurs naturally each year^ Second, any replacement with f* faculty 
member who was outside the alphabetical parameters ©f the cluster, would have^, 
violated the s^ampling procedures followed. Third, based upon the expeMence 
of the project ^taff in obtaining the names of the faculty who were included 
initially in the sample cluster, any ready replacement^ with a new faculty 
member within the alphabetical parameters of the cluster would have been 
difficult, it not impossible, for some institutions. Apparently soire insti- 
tutions did not maintain a central listi-ng of current faculty for the 1972-73. 
academic year so that obtaining the names of the initial sample proved to be 
a surprisingly^ difficult task. 
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The number of responses by each reporting week is shown in Table 66, 
Appendix E. A summary' of that information is presettted in Tab-le 2. 

_ ' _.. TABLE 2 

sbwARY OF KBSPO(«EJQLJNSTR«CTICWAL ACTIVITY SURVEY 



* 


.Number ' 


Percent of 
Total Mailing 


Percent of 
Number Reached 


Total Gtass Mailing 


977 




e 


Not Reached 


■ 113 


11/56 




Reached 


864 


8*8.44 




De<ilin^d to participate 
' Questionnaires not returned 
» Questionnaires returned 

» • -!! 


80 
323 
' 461 


8.20 
33.06 

- 47.18 


9.25 
37.38 
53.35 . 



As shown in Table ^a, 53 percent (N=461) of the questionnaires that ^ 
could be deliver^ed were returned by the respondents. Respondents declined to 
complete approximately 9 percent of the questionnaires, and 37 percent of the 
questionnaires were not returned. 

Techniques Utilized for ExaminiHig the Data 

Since the task of developing effective devices for collecting informa- 
tion about post-secondary continuing education emerged as an important purppse 
of the study, the ways in which the data could b^. analyzed became an equally 
Important isiiue- All analyzed data at some. point would have to meet some 
criterion of utility; i.|^-, •'Were the data useful in policy planning for post- 
secondary continuing' isducation?^' 

Tl>ree 'approaches were used to extract meaning from the data. One - 
CD?/^-''"^*!"® used statistics from th^ study to extrapolate to the total population; 
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i.*"., all post -secondary continuing education in the State. A second technique 
the con>putation of descripti%5 statistics--is widely used in analyzing data and 

needs little explanation. The third approacl/*prov:ided descriptive data about 

'^^^ ^ 

different defiuiitlons of post-secondary continuing education^ 

Each technique will be de^^cribed and illustrative examples of its use 
will be provided. Also, the advantages and Yimitations of each te^chnique, as 
seen by the project staff, will be prescnt^dA 



Extrapolation to the Total Population 

-Linn Mil ^ .. . . J 

^ • ''4 

When- valid, summary statistics from a- sample of subjects provide 
timat ions-*wi|:hin known percentage points of accuracy, and to a known level 

of CiDnfidence--of totals for an entire population. The translation of summary 

\ * * 

statiscv^cs based on a sample into estimates for the national adult population 

is evidenX^ in the faoJiliar national opinion polls and from Che national *in- 

ventory.^of educational activities of adults.^ * * 

The sti^atified sampling pirpcedure* used in this Stud5^ was. deaign&tK^o^ 
\ -r ' ' ' \ 

that the statisti^^s obtained could be translated Into estimates |or all post- 

~ * ■ . •w' 

secondary educational-institutions • in the State. Since only a small percentage 

of the population is Queried, a major advantage of samplil^g is that the avail- 
able resources can be' used for more detailed que$tioning of respondents than 
would be possible in a tot^l population survey, • Also, the sampler is much ,nore 
aware of the idiosyncrasies of the sajnpled population when directly involved 
in choosing and querying the sample than is the case when the surveyor must 
query through an institutional middleman. The major limitation in this* 



\ Ijohn W. C Johnstone and Ramon J. Rivera, yolunteqrs for Learning 
(ChiWo: Aldine PublisMng Co. , 1965), p. 33. 
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extrapolation approach is the difficulty of obtaining reliable data. The 
sampling procedures employed in this study allow the surveyor to hka/e a high 
degree of , confidence in the reliability of the data, but these procedures do 
not guarantee that the data will be reliable. 

A high response rate (e.g., 80 percent^ from partic'ipancs in the study 
is also^essential for determining the level of confidence that can be placed 
in the'data. While 53 percent of the questionnaires that could be delivered' 
were returned, this fate of response prevents the declaration of accurate 

estimates for post -secondary continuing education in the State. 

i 

Even so, selected findings from the data will be presented to illus- 
trate how the, data can be used. The survey team also contends that the major 
error in the data is that they provide a too-conservative^ view of the situa- 
tion. Because of the ease of responding to th§ questionnaire for persons 
having no Insf ructional activity to report, the follgw-up efforts directed to"" 
non^respondent^ elicited primarily "no activity" reports. Presumably those 
*^'ho did have instructional activities, and therefore hsld to fill" out a 
questionnaire in detadl, were less likely^to take fihe time to responi^^. 

The procedures u€ed for translating the statistics into estimates -for 
the State are pre^ ited in Appendix F . All estimates are for the one-year 
period from March, X^lHto March, 1973. The estimates are also based on 
statistics which have been converted from the raw data to take into account 
the differential weights assigned to individuals with different numbers >of 
reporting periods. ♦ . \ 

i 

Selected Examples 

Statistics pertaining to (a) the number of instructional activities, 
(b) the number of instructor hours, (c) the number <^f student hours, and --""'^ 
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(d) demographic characteristics of the students were translated into estimates 
* 

for post^secondary education in t4e State. 'jThis sect . on vill present selected 

' - 1 ^ ' . 

findings for illustrative purposes follpwed hy tables of supporting data. 
Tables 3 - 8, present estimates concerning all instructional activities. 
Estirates relating to instructor hours and student hours are provided in 
Tables 9-12 and Tables 13 -.15 respectively. The ^timates- f or demographic 
items are found in Table 16.. Tiie interested reader is encouraged tb examine^' 
each table for other findings whicti may b^of interest and are not ijientioned in 
the narrative. 

As for the number of post-secondary instructional activities provided, 
in the State during the period M&rch, 1972 to March 1973, the data presented • 
can be used to examine the activities by various (a) purposes, (b) subject* 
matter areas, (c) prerequisites « (d) methods of communication used by the 
instructor, (e) instructional modes used by the instructor^ and (f) locations 
where the activity took t> lace ^ Based ott the statistics that were obtained, it 

eatimated 44iat more th^uTrn 3TniTrf on d i f f e rent" 1 ns t r ucit i ohal acCiviXier 
were provided by l^iA -secondary educational institutions in the State durin^^ 



the one-year peripd , studied (liable 3). The reader is reminded that an « 
"instructional activi'ty" involved a^perltod of time in which an instructor was * 
ia cc^tinuous contact with one or more learners* Thus, the number refers to 
present;at ions, lasses, meetings, and personal conferences rather than to 

% \ 

courses, residential conferences, and programs. 

.Other projected estimates concerning the number of instructional 
activities included: 

I. More than 16.5 million instructional activities took place in amall 

O 

groups (Table 6) , , - 

2- Approximately 15 million instructional Tactivities took place in a college 

ir- 

or university facility (Table 8) 
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Hore than 12 million lastructional activities required 12 years of ^ 
schooling or more as a requisite for participation (Table 5) 
4. More than 9.1 mill-ioti iristructio»ial activities involved academic or, 
diploma credit (Table 3). \ 



UAIZ 3 \ • ^ - . 

ESTIMffTKD NUMBER OF INSTRtKTriONAU ACTIVITIES ■ / 

IN DIFFERENT (WJECTIW CATEGORIES i 

• - / > ^ " \' - 

Percent of , EstinMited Number^ 
Code Type of Objective All Activities (in ^housanda) 

1 Academic diploma or degree (High 

School Equivalency, B»A«, M.S., . . ^ 

M.D., etc.) ^ . , ' ' .51.97 9,110 

2 General or vocational diploma 3.ft7 , 679 

3 Certification or licensing as a ^ . * 

specialist ^ . / ■ 6.48 - 1,13? 

^ '^^ ^ .r ^ ^ 

4 General knowledge without regard to 

diploma, certification, or degree , ' , 

requirements 15»03 2,635 ^' 

5 * Individual or institutional problems ^ 

' without regard to diploma,: / 
^ certification, or degree ,re^irement$ 12.34 , 2,163 

6 Remedial btf basic preparation without 

regard to diploma, certification, 

or degree requirements 6«88 ' ^ 1,206 

7 Special or custodial education " 3.40 5Sr6 

8 Other ' ^ 0.00 0 , 

Total 99.97 17^527, ' 
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TABLE 4 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 
BY 'SUBJECT-MATTER SUBCATEGORIES 



Cot^e Sub ject > ^"e 



Percent of 
Al I Activitius 



Estimated Number 
(in thousands) 



I 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 



11 
12 
13 

1^ 
15 

16 

I? 
18 
19 

'^C 

21 
22 
23 

49 
50 
Si- 



Agriculture and Natural Resources 
Architecture and Environmental Design 
Area Studies 
Biological Sciences 
Business and Management 

Communications ^ 
Computer and Information' Science 
A'^duca,tion 

— Engi neeri ng 

Fine and Applied Arts 

Foreign Language 

Health 'Professions 

Home Fconomics ^ 

Letctrs 

Library Science 
•'athematics 
hili^.ary Science 
Physical Science 

Psychology = 

Public Affairs tftnd Services 
Social Sciences . 
Theology 

Interdi =;cTpll^nary: , — — 

Recreation 

Other 



0.63 
0.94 
0.00 
1.50 
4. H 

4.27 
0.00 
^3.40 
4.20 

8.54^ 

0.68 
5.06 

o..ro 

0.63 
30.38 

0.28 
2.45 
0.00 
2.6T 
1.74 

0.07 
1.02 
Z.13 

1.92- 
14.55 
8.06 

<?9.97 



111 
166 
0 
263 
735 

749 
0 
596 

736 

14-98 

119 
887 
0 

111 
5325 

42 
430 

0 

471 
305 

14 
180 

374 

_ 347 
2551 
1414 

17527 
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TABLE 5 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES BY 
YEARS OF SCHOOLING REQUIRED FOR HftJlTICIPATIW 



Years of Schooling Required Percent of Estimated Number 
for Particlpatior * All Activities (in thousaads) 

Less than a high school diploma 32.22 5,782 

Completion of 12 grades of school 36*01 6/:62 



Completion of some_college (1-3 y^axs) 17-^6^9 "3,175 

Completion of a baccalaureate ur advanced 

college degree 1^*06 2^523 

Total 99.98 ^7,942 
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TABLE 6 



PERCENT AND ESTIMTED NUMBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES BY CATEGORY 
OF MEDIUM OF C(MIIJNICATIC»^ USED BY INSTRUCTOR 



Code 



Medium of Communication 



Percent of 
All Activities 



i*<imated Number 
(in thousands) 



3 
4 
5 

6. 
7 

9 



Writing an evaluation of perform- 
ance (e.g. , instructional 
correspondence') _ 

Writing or designing instructional 
material 

Broadcasting: Live TV-open 
reception 

Broadcas^ing: Live TV -closed 
circuit 

Broadcasting: Recording TV tape for 
delayed use 

Broadcasting: Live audio*open 
reception 

Broadcasting: Live audio-closed 
circuit 

Broadcasting: Recording audio material 
for delayed use ^ 

Filming 

Addressing individuals face-to- 
face (alone or in groups) 







4,2 



> 0.6^ 



0.2 



93.1 



335 
748 

14 
0 

70 



28 

0 
42 

16.373 



Total 



100.0 



17,810 



^Data pertaining to the six broadcasting categories were consolidated 
into one category for computing the percentage statistic. 
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f ^ ' ' 

PERCENT AND ESTIMATED NUMBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES BY CATEGORY 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL MCH)E USED 3Y^ INSTRUCTOR 



Percent of Estimated Ntiifflber 



code 
0 


inscruccxonai. rwuc 
No Response 


1-1 


i 


1 


Lecture, exposition or demonstration 


26.8 


4,770 \ 


2 


Seminar, dialogue or discussion 


26.4 


4,687 1 


3 


Workshop, lab, or supervision of 
experiential learning ^ • 


5.6 


998 \ 

\ 
\ 


4 


Combination of Lecture and Seminar 


29.4 


5,228 \ 


5 


Combination of Lecture and Workshop 


7.3 


1,303 


6 


Combination of Seminar and Workshop 


0.5 


97 


7 


Combination of Lecture, Seminar, 
and Workshop 


2.8 


499 




Total 


99.9 


17,582 



SO 



TABLE 8 



.PERCENT AND ESTIMATED NUMBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES BY 





PLACE OF ACTIVITY 

: . 'y- 


CATEGORIES 




Code 


place of Activity 


Percent of 
All Activities 


Estimated Number 
(in thousands) 


0 


Church or Synagogue 


1.2 


208 


1 


School, college, residential 
school, extension center 


84.8 


15,073 


2 


Federal, state, county, or 
saunicipal government facility 


4.6 


818 


3 


Cultural facility (noa-goverament, 
non-profit) 


0.9 


166 


4 


Voluntary association facility 


0.2 




5 


Commercial facility 


0.0 


0 


6 


Broadcasting facility 


0.0 


0 


7 


Labor union facility 


CO 


0 


8 


Place of business 


. 0.4 


69 


9 


Private home 


2.7 


485 


10 


Ell route 


0.0 


0 


11 


Other 


5.2 


929 




Total 


lOOejO 


17,776 



1 
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TABLE 9 



ESTIMA.TEO HCMBER^JT IfeXRUCTOR HOURS EXPEliraD 
IN DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF OBJECTIVES 



\ — 

\ 



^rcent of Estimi^ted Hcurs 
Code Type of Objective All Tlae fin tihousands) 

\ 

1 Academic diploma or degree (High - T 

School Equivalency, B.A., M.S., \ 
M.D.. etc.) 54.76 15,^14 

2 General or vocational diploma 2.73J. ^81 

3 Certification or licensing as a \ 

specialist 5,43 * 1,5^0 

4 General knowledge without regard to ^ 

diploma, certification^ or degree 

requirements 13^1^ 3,754 

5 Individual or institutional probleom 

without regard to diploma, certifi* 

cation, or ^gjree requirements 12.20 3,481 

a 

6 Remedial or basic preparation without \ 

regard to diploma, certification, 

or degree requirements 7.84 2,237 . 

7 Special or custodial education 3.83 1,094 



8 Other 



0 0 



Total 99.95 28,511 



/ Similarly, estimates trf the amount cf time spent by^lnstrttctors in \ 

V carrying out the instructional activities were computed. Table 9 shows that \ 
approximately 28.5 million instructor hours were involved in the estimated 
17,5 million instructional activities during the period from March, 1972 to 
March 1973. More than 15.6 million hours were involved with academic degree 
credit activities and approximately 10.5 million hours were devoted to four 

ERJC ' 62 



\ 



so 



, TABLE 10 

"ESTIMATED NUMBER OF INSTRUCTOR HOURS EXPENDED 
IN DIFFERENT SUBJECT-MATTER AREAS 

> 



Code 


Subject Matter ' 


Percent of 
A,ll Time 


Estimated Hours 
(in thousands) 


1 


Agricutcure ana p<acurai KCbuurceb 






2 


Architecture and Environmental Design 


1.07 


291 


3 


Area Studies ^ ' ^ 


0.00 


0 


4 


Biological Sconces 


1.20 


326 


5 


Business and ManageiDcnt 


5.43 


1.472 


0 


v«oniniunic^ wi una 






- 7 


Computer and Information Science 


0.00 


0 


8 


EducaTioVt * 


7.40 


2,005 


9 


Engi ne'er ihg 


6.26 


1,698 


10 


Fine and Applied Arts i 

/ 


9.62 


2,607 


11 


roreign Language _ 






12 


Health Professions 


6,22 


1,687 


13 


Home Economics 


0,00 


0 


14 


Law 


0.54 


146 




L^tcers ' 






16 


Library Science 


0.08 


21 


17 


Mathematics 


1.81 


490 


1 Q 


Military Science • 


' n nn 
u • uu 




19 


Physical Science 


2.64 


716 


20 . 


Psychology 


2.10 


570 


21 


Public Affairs and, Services 


0.20 


55 


22 


Social Sciences 


0.90 


245 


23 


Theology 


3.26 


884 


49 


Interdisciplinary 


1.41 


381 


50 


Recreation 


10.84 


2,939 


5,1 


Other 


11.07 


3.002 




Total 


100.00 


27,110 
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lABLE 11 

ESTimiED mfSBR OF INSlltUCTGR HOUKS EXFBNIffiD B? YEARS 
(ff SCHOOLING FRERBQUISITE CATEGORIES FOR STUI^NTS 





Code 


Years of Schooliag 
Required for Participation 


Percent of 
All Time ^ 


Estimated Hours 
(ia thcMiaands) 


0 


None ^ 


7.31 


2,101 


1-2 


Completion of 8 grades of school 


12.58 


3,617 


3 


Completion of 9-11 grades of school 


9.12 


2,622 


4 


Completion of 12 grades of school 


29.56 


8,498 


5-6-7 


Completion of some college (1*3 
years) 


23.43 


6,735 


8 


Completion of 4 years of college 


8.03 


> 2,309 


9 


Completion of an advanced college 
degree 


9.94 


2.859 


J 


' Total 


99.97 


28,741 



categories of non^credit instruction (Codes 4, 5^ 6» and 7). Other estimates 
pertaining to instructor hours included: 

1. More than 25.8 million hours vere involved with face-to-face groups 
(Table 12) 

2. Wr .ing or designing instructional material occupied 1.6 million hours 
(Table 12) 

3. liore than 1 million instructor hours were devoted to each of eight subject- 
matter are^s— Letters, Other, Recreation, Fine_.ani^ Applied Arts, Education, 
Engineering, Health Profeastons* and Business and Management (Table tO) 

if - ^ 

4« More than 20 million^l^truetionat hours vera spent in teaching students 
liho had completed 12 years or »:>re of school (Codes 4*9, Table 11)* 

Imc fid 



S2 


IkBlZ 12 


* 






ESTIMIkTED NUMBQt (V IMSTRBCTGR HOUHS EXFE!^ 
IN DIFFERENT MEOU GF COMINIC/^TION 




Code 


Medlua of Commia teat ton 


Perce at of 
All Time 


Estimated Hours 
{in thousands) 


0 


Writing aa evaluation of performaoca 
(e.g., ioatructiooal correapondeoce) 


2.50 


714 


1 


Writing or designing instructional > 
natetial 


5;83 


1,663 


/-/ 


Broadcasting^ 


0.80 


229 


8 


Filming 


0.29 


83 


9 


Addressing Individuals face-to-face 
(alone or in groups) 


90.56 


25.822 




V Total 


99,98 

i 


28 511 



^Data pertaining to the six broadcasting categories 
Qpen reception, live TV— closed circuit, recording TV tap^ for delayed use, 
live aydio-*open reception, live audio—closed circuit, recording audio 
material for delayed use) were consolidated into one category for computing 
the percentage and the estimated hours. 



^ It was also possible to obtain an estimate of the number^ of student 

hours Inwolved in the actiwitles that were reported. These data weire obtained 

- by multiplyiflg the length of each instructional activity by the number of 

• activity participii^ts and translating these statistics Into estimates for the 

^ State. The data p^asented in Tables 13 - 15 can be used to examine the total 

♦ 

number of student hours by various (a) objectives, (b) media of communication, 
and (c) instructional modes. 

The estimates for the State indicated that: 
I. Approximately 182 million hours wire Invested by students in learning 
activities duins^ttM pe iod studied (Table 13) 

^ErIc * 65 
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2. More than 124 million student hours were spent in instructional activities 



leading to academic degrees (Table 



13) 



3. Ifore than 40.1 million student houts were invol^^ed in non-credit instruc 

ti«?nal activities (Codes 4-7, Table 13) 

\ ■ 

4. Appi^oximately 174 million student hours were involved in a facerto-face 



\ 

group setting (Table 14) 



'tAB^ 13 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF ^TUIffiNt HOURS EXPENDED 
IN DIFFERENT OBJECTIVE CATEGORIES 



1 

. ' ! 


• • • 


-1 

Code Tvpe of Obiectlve 


Percent of 
All Time 


Estimated Hours 
(in thousands) \ 



1 Academic diploma or degree (Hi^h 

* - School Equivalency, B*A., M«^»> 

M.D,, etc.) 68.05 

2 General or vocational diploma ! 3.13 

3 Certification or licensing as a 

specialist 6.70 ' 

4 General knowledl^ without regard to 

diploma, certification, or degree 

requirements 11.35 

5 Individual or institutional problems 

without regard to diploma, certi- 
fication, or degree requirements _ 5.86 

6 Jtenedial or basic preparatLoa without 

regard to dlpioma, certification, 

or degree requirements 2.06 

7 Special or custodial education 2.80 

8 Other " 0.00^ 

- tb'cal * 99.95 



124,137 
5,724 

12,232 

20,717 

10,699 

3,771 
5,118 

0 

182,398 



ER^ 
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ESTIMATED NU»&ER OF -STUDENT HOUR^ EXPENDED 
IN DIFFERENT MEDIA GF COMMUNICATION 



P^cent of ' Estimated Hours 

Code Medium of Connuntcatioft ' All Time (In thousands) 

0 Writing an evaluation of performance 

(e.g., Instructional correspondence) 0.58 1,034 

1 Writing or designing instructional' ^ 

mateitial • 2-69 4,911 



2-7 Broadcasting! 1.27 2,309 

8 Filming ^ 0.03 55 

9 Addressing individuals face*to-face * 

(alone or in groups) 95.43 174.068 

Total 100.00 182,397 



l^Data pertaining to the 84x broadcasting ca'tegories (l.e.» live 
open reception, live TV'**closed circuit, retocding TV tape, for delayed use, 
live audio — open reception, live audio"closed circuit, re^cording audio 
material for delayed use)-jirere consolidated into one category for computing 
purposes. • 



5« More than 40 million student hours were spent in each of three modes of 

instruction: (a) lecture /seminar combination, (b) seminar, and (c) lecture 
(Table 15). . . 

The responding instructors also provided descriptive information about 
the^persons who had participated ^in their instructional activities. In cases 
where it was not possible to provide accurate statistics, the iiiHtructdrs were 
asked to estimate the numbers of different individuals by categories of age, 

race, sex, mtd prior years of schooling completed. Thus, the reader should 

ft * 

know that the following statiatfi^cs are based on, in some cases, the best- esti- 

• I. ' . 

mates ^of4;,the instructors raiiher than on actual fiumbers. While some degree o5 
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ESTt^TED NUMBER OF STUDEMT HOURS EXPENDED 
IN DIFFERENT MODES GF-JjNST^ttXrCION 







Percent of 


EstlBiated Hcnirs 


Code 


Mode of Instruccijn 


All Time 


(la thousands) 


1 ' 


Li^.cture^ exposltioa, or demonstration 


24.55, 


A4,777 


2 • 


Seml^r, dialogue, or discussion 




45,975 



3 Workshop, lab, or supervision of' 

experiential learning ^ 8.37 15,274 

4 ' Combination of Lecture and sUminar 26.51 48,350 
'5 Combination of Lecture and Workshop 10.14 18,497 

6 Combination of Seminar an4 Workshop , 0.85. 1,558 

7 Xombinaii6n ture,^ Seminar, 

and Workshoo" ^ 4.37 7.966 

' Jojtal 100.00 182,397 



ertbr was inHlved, it was felt that the estimates could be usee since some 
people tend L overestimate while others tend to underestimate. Thus, errors 
in judgment wXuld be randomly distributed with the result that they tend tp 
'cancel the effects of each' other. / 

i The estimates for the total population are given ip Table 16. It 
should be noted tha^ e)ftcb instructional activity^^eptesents a single, continue 
ous contact between^ a^i^ instructor and one or more learners. Thus/^tradl* 
tional college course'would consist of several ^instr^tional activities 
distributed over a period of time. 

^^Cogsidering^all-^rn^tru activities provided by colleges and 

universities in New York State during the period from March, 1972 to Harch, 



73, ie WM esciinated that: 
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TABLE 16 

ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PA-^TICIPANTS IN ALL INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES^ 

BY DEMOGRAPHIC CATEGOIIES 
(in thousands) 







Female 














A 


125,396 


9. ,011 
















American 
« tnditiii 


American 
Oriental 


BUk 
Amor leap 


Sptinish 
Sumaimjfl 




OthHf 






B 


•430 


2,690 


14.948 




181,806 


4,479 








U>ider 17 


,17 -24 


25 34 


35 44 


45 54 


55 64 


65 and 
over 




21,29^9 


155,210 


25,-390 


10,386 


4,423 


1,830 


111 


• 


of 5icho«i 


fJbn<» 


K 7 


' 8 


^ _ 

'9 11 


1? ^ 


13 14 


15 - 16 


oyer 16 


D 


h'-'— 

j T 2,912 


' 4,229 


' 763 


14,075 


70,193 


80,565 


16,404 


28,094 



^Xl'.e estimated nin^ber of participants was basv^d on reported data.^ The 
totals for the different variables may not coincid^^ because missing data were 
not ^replaced by estimates but were computed as zeroes, 

*Information explaining v^hy persons under 17 years of age were pnrti** 
cipacing in post -secondary instructional activities was not obtained. 

^ \ ^ 

1. Approximately 222.4 million persons took part in a total of 17.5 million 
itistxuctional activities 

2. The participants involved approximately 123 million men ^ -^d 97 million 
wofnen 

3* Moie l^han 181 nviliion the participants were Caucasian as contrasted to 
* ^ '\ 30 ffllliion non-Caucas an participants 
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4. Only 6.2 Aillion of the particioants were 45 ^ of age or older 

5. The over*65 age group was represented by only 111,006 persons « 

6. The number of participants v^th no previous schooling was estimated to be 
almost 3 million; 28 millioh participants had completed more than 16 years 

of school / 

/ 

7. More than 195 million of the students had completed 12 or more years pf 
school. 

* / - 

Descriptive Statistics * ^ - 

i 

For samples of numericial data, familiar df^acriptive statistics^ are 
used bLcause they happen to be isimple and useful. r Their utility lies in their 
capacity for summarizing large ^amounts of data injto a particular numerical 
value « Descriptive statistics, therefore, are selected on the basis of what 
they tell a6d what the writer Wishes to communicate about a givten sample 
numerical data. ^. 

The two statistics selected for sumroariziifig the data wert: (a) pro- 
portions, and (b^ cross-tabulation summations and proportions. Proportions vere 
useful in defining the relative location of a particular numerical v^lue within 
the total set of data. Their use is limited only by che accuracy of the sample. 

Selected Examples of Findings Usfng Pe^-centages \ 

In the previous section. Tables 3-15 preseut* ^ata which indicated 

the ^portion of each subcategorly of the total categoryV In examining these 

t \ 
data, it i?» possible to note that; 

1. Instructiona^ctivitles involving academic credit coc^rised a majority 



(almost 52 percent) df all po^t -secondary Instructional activities (Table 3) 

70 \ 
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. More thanNjne -third of all instructional activities, however, addressed 
non-credit ob^ctives (Codes 4, 5, and 6, Table 3) 

3. As for subject-matter, the laxgest percentage (30 percent) of the activities 
was offered in Letters (including speech, philosophy, linguistics) (Table 4) 

4. The other subject -caatter areas most likely to be included were, in descend- 
ing crder: Recreation (14 percfeftt) ; Fine and Applied Arts (8.5 percent); 
Otlftr subjects that respondents did not classify in the categories^ (8 
percent); Health Professions (5 percent); Communications (4 percent); 
Engineeriag (4 percent); Business and Management (4 percent); and Education 
(3 perceat) (Table 4) 

5. Approximately one-third (32 percent) of the activities were, available to 
persons who had completed less than twelve grades of school (Table 5) 

6. The face-to-face group was clearly the doraJaant medium of instruction, 
since it was used in 93 percent of all instructional actiyjLlJLeiJ v^^^ 

7. Three Instructional modes, were used almost equally— lecture/discussion 
(29 percent), lecture (26 percent), *»nd discussion (26 percent) (Table 7) 

8. Approximately 15 percent of all Instructional activity was held outside 
college and university facUities. Government and other facilities (each 
5 percent), private homes (3 percent), and churches (1 percent) wore the 
non-college facilities most used (Table 8) 

9» While the Letters subject-m&tter area accounted for approximately 30 per- 
cent of all instructional activity, less than 22 percent of all instructor 
time was involved (Table 10) 

^The reasons for this large number of subject-matter classifications 
as "Other" are unknown. The classification scheme may have lacked sufficient 
categories for some while being too complex for other respondents. 
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10. For certain suh ject-matcer areas (Education, Other, Engineering, fine and 
Applied Arts, Health Professions, Business and Management), the proportion 
of Instructor time involved w^is higher thaa the proportion of instructional 
activities conducted (compare Tables 10 and 4) 

11. Academic credit activities involved a higher proportion (68 percent) of 

student hours than did nor.-credlt activities (Codes 4, 5, )iid 6, approxi- 

1 • 

macely 19 percent): thus, classes given for credit were latger than non* 

i 

credit activities (compare Tables 13 and 3) ^' 

12. The broadcasting medium of instruction, while accounting for 0.6 percent of 
all activities and 0.8 percent of all instructor time, involved 1.2 percent 

s 

of all student hours (compare Tables 6, 12, and 14) 
13 « The workshop mode bf ins true tioi^ also acs^ounted for a larger percentage 
j.^.., -^<tf-s^tud€flt 4toui?s-thatt its*-f^jfcenta of all instructional activity 

(compare Tables 7 and 15) ' 
14* Approximately 20 percent of alT particlpantr were 25 years of age and 

older (Table 17) 

15. Liess tb 1 1 percent of the participants were 55 years of^ age and older 

(Table 17) ' 
16« Almost 9 out of 10 participants were of the white race; all minority races 

combined represented only 1 out of 10 participants (Tables 17)* 

Cross "Tabulation Analysis 

Perhaps thti most important feature of surveys of this nature is that 
it is possible to tabulate two-way frequency tables for atty two variables 
included In the questionnaire* In fact, the number of dimensions of a fre-* 
quenc^ table is^limited only by the number of variables, but the two*way table 
is by far the most common* 
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TABLE 17 



DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF ALL PARTICIPANTS IN 
ALL POST-SECOIUARY IISTRUCTIONAL ACTIVIHES 
(In i-ercentages) x 





Mala 


Fnnalt 














A 


56.4 


43.6 














Racial 
Group 


American 
Indian 


American 
Oriental 


Black 
American 


SurnaiTMd 


Caucasian 








B. 


0.2 


1.3 


7.1 


3.4 


86.0 


2,1 








Under 17 


17-24 




3S-44 


45-54 


55-64 


66 and 
cwar - 




c. 


9.7 


71.0 


11.6 


4.8 


2.0 


0.8 


O.l 




Prior Ymts 
of Schoo! 


None 


K^7 


8 


9-11 


12 


13-14 


18-16 


over It 


Or,, \ 




i.5 


0.4 


6.5 


32.3 


37.1 


7.6 


12.9 r 



^Information explaining why peraone under 17 years of age were partici- 
pating in post. -secondary instructional activities was not obtained. 

n 

The preceding sections have focused on the percentages of , and popu- 
lation estimates applicable to» theN^subcar.egorie'i of single variables (i.e.» 
objective, place of activity, subject*matter , etc.). In Tables 18-29, the data 
are arrayed in matrices so that the data can be analyzed in terms of two 
variables. 

The findings are presented as proportions and population estimates so 
that it will be possible to obtain specific answers. .The following examples 
are circled in the table : bleated to illustrate how the data can be used: 
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(a) iLOte than 5. percent of ali Instructional activity was non-credit instruc- 
tion in the area of Fine and Applied Arts (Table 18) i (b) more than 46 percent 
of all instrJctional activity occurred in a face-to-face group 'netting and 
addre&sed-ac^emic degree objectives (Table 2l>; (c) there were approximately 
5.8 million non-credit instructional activities (Table 22) provided to face-to- 
face groups in the State during the period of M«ch, 1972 to March, 1973; and 
(d) the lecture/discussion mode of instruction addressing academic degree 
objectives accounted for over 18 percent of all instruction activities 
(Table 26). 

The data pertaining to purpose and subiect-matter of all post-secondary 
instructional activity are displayed in -ables 18-19. Instructional activities- 
addressing academic objactives in Letters comprised the largest single pro- 
portion (22 percent), followed by non-credit general knowledge instruction in 
Recreation (9 percent), remedial instruction in Letters (5 percent), and 
academic degree instruction in Engineering and the Health Professions (4 
percent). The translation of. these proportions into estimates of the total 
number of instructional ^activities in the State is shown in Table'l9. 

A two-way frequency tabulation for these same variables in terms of 
all instructor time is shown in Table 20. The proportion of all Instructor , 
^ tin»e in some areas exceeded the number of all instructional activities in those 
areas. For example, more t,han 3.5 percent of all instructor time was devoted 
to academic credit and to pen-credit specific knowledge instrictional activ- 
ities in Education. In terms of the .total nuosber of instructional activities, 
these two subcategories accounted for 1.6 and 1.5 percent of the activities 
provided (Table 18). Other subject-matter/objective categories in which the 
proportion of Instructor time exceeded the proportion of instructional . cti- 
vltles conducted included: (a) academic credit activities In Business and 
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TABLE 18 



PERCENT OF ALL IKSTRUCTION&L ACTIVITIES CIASSIFIEO 
BY SUBJECT-MATTER AEEA AND OBJECTIVE CATEGORIES 



Subject-Matter 
of lastru^tipn 



Oblectlye Addressed by Instructor 



Dej^ree Diploma 



Certifi* 
cation 



General 
Knowledge 



Specific 
Know^Iedge 



Remedial 



Special 
Education 



total Percent 
of all 

Ii^tructlonal 
Activities 



Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


Architecture 


0.8 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


^ Area Studies 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


_ 0.0 ' 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Bio Science 


1.3 


0.0 


O.l K 


- 0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


Bus/Mgmt 


3.7 


0.2 


0.0 


0.1 


5.2 


0.0 


0.0 


A. 2 


Conynunication 


1.7 


1.9 


0.0 


0.2 


0.3 


O.l 


0.0 


4.2 


Computer 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


- 0.0 


0.0 


Education 


1.6 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


- ITS 


0.0 


0.0 


3.4 


- Engineering 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 i 


4.4 


Fine/App Arts 


2 


0.7 


0.0 


(1.6 


3.5 


0.0 ) 


0.6 


8.5 


For Language 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


1. 1 


Health Prof 


4.0 


0.0 


0.9 


.0.0 


O.l 


0.0 


0.0 


5.0 


Hofoe Ec 


0.0 


^-0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


Letters 


22.2 


0.0 


0.9 


0.6 


1.6 


' 5.1 


0.0 


30.4 


Lib Science 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


Mathematics 


1.8 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


o;o 


0.0 


o.z 


2.5 


Mil Science 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Phy Science 


2.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.7 


Psychology 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


' 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


Pub Affairs 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


OiO 


0.0 


0.0 


O.l 


Soc Science 


0.6 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


Theology 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.9 


0.0 


0.1 


2.2 


Interdis 


1.0, 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.6 


O.Q 


0.0 


1.9 


Recreation 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9 


9.3 


2.5 


0,0 


0.9 


14.6 


Other 


1.7 


0.0 


2.1 


0.7 


0.2 


1.7 


1.7 


8.1 


-Total Percent 


















of all Instruc- 


















tional Activities 


52.0 


3.9 


6.4 


15. 0 


12.3 


6.9 


3.5 


100. 0 



TABLE 19 



ESTIMATED NUMBER Of INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES BY 
OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECT-MATTER CATEGORIES 



Objective 



Total Number 



Subject- 






Certif i- 


General 


Soecific 


IVdllCvtXCi 1. 




of Activities 


Matter 


Degree 


Diploma 


CAti on 


Knowled&e 




¥(\ite* At ' an 




Agriculture 


0 


^ 0 


Q 


111 


0 


0 


0 


III 


Architecture 


139 


0 


' 28 


0 


0 


0 


0 


167 


Area Studies 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Bio Science 


236 


0 


14 


0 


14 _ 




0 


264- 


Bus/Mgmt 


652 


28 


0 


- ' - - 14 - ~ 


42 


0 


0 


736 


Communication _ 


- 305 


333 


0 


42 


55 


14 


0 


749 


Computer 


0 


0 


0 


0 


' 0 


0 


0 


u 


Education 


27/ 


0 


55' 


0 


263 


0 


0 


595 


Engineering 


735 


0 


0 


0 


28 


0 


0 


763 


Fine/App Arts 


m 


125 


0 


277 


610 


0 


III 


.1497 


For Language 


83 


0 


0 


0 


111 


0 


0 


194 


Heaitb Prof 


707 


0 


166 


0 


14 . 


0 


■ 0 


887 


Home Econ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


— t) 


Law 


97 


0 


0 


14 


p 


0 


0 


111 


Letters 


3883 


0 


166 


111 


27V 


887 


0 


5324 


Lib Science 


0 


42 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


42 


Mathematics 


319 


83 


0 


• .0 


0 


0 


28 


430 


Mil Science 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Phy Science 


471 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


471 


Psychology 


139 


0 


0 


166 


0 


0 


0 


305 


PubAic Aff 


14 


0 


•0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


14 


Soc Science 


Hi 


69 


0 


0 


0 


0 . 


0 


180 


Theology 


97 


0 


0 


97 


166 


0 


14 


374 


Interdis 


180 


0 


0 


55 


111 


0 


0 


346 


Recreation * 


0 


0 


333 


1622 


444 


0 


153 


2552 


Other 


291 


0- 


_37_4 


125 


28 


305 


291 


1414 


Total Number ^ 


















of Activitieir 


9110 


680 


1135 


2634 


2163 


1206 


597 


17526 



0» 

w 
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PERCENT OF AUi INSTRUCTOR HOURS BY OBJECTIVE 
AND SUBJECT -Hf^TTER CATEGORIES 



Obieetive 



Total Percent 



ERIC 



Subject- 






Gerti ti- 


General 


speci lie 




Special 


^ ox All inatri: 


Matter 


Degree 


Diploma 


cation^ 


Knowledj^e 


Know ledge 


F.eoieaiaX 


Education 


tor Hours 




0 0 




• 0 0 


0 8 


0 0 • 


0 0 


0.0 


0 ft 


A frh i tpp til 


0.9 


0.0 


0.1 

• 


O.Ov / 


0.0 


6.6 


0.0 


1*0 

X * vy 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 0 






0 0 


0 1 


0 0 


0,1 


0 0 

vy • vy 


0 0 

vy • w 


1 3 

X . V 




4 7 


0.3 


0.0 


0- 1 


0 3 


0.0 


0.0 


5 4 


r'nnintiini csit"i on 




1 3 


0.0 


0.5 


0.2 


0.1 


0.0 


3*6 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 0'" 

vy » vy 


l^Hii/* on 




0 0 




0 0 


3 5 


0 0 

vy • vy 


0.0 


7 4 


17 n o 1 nofii vino 


6 1 


0,0 


0 0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


6 3 




3 7 


0.6 


0.0 


1.2 


3.0 


0.0 


1.1 
^ 6.0 


9 6 


For L^nfiua^e 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


1«6 


UoAlth Prof 


S 2 


0 0 


X * w 


0.0 


0. 1 


0 0 

vy » vy 


0.0 


6 3 


U omo P o n 


0 0 




0 0 


0,0 


0.0 


0 o' 

vy • vy 


0.0 » 


0 0 

vy • vy 


Law 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0,2 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0^ 


0.6 




IS A 


0 0 






1 0 

X . \/ 


3 7 


0*0 


21 Q 

& X • 7 




0 0 


0 1 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 

Vy « vy 


0 0 


0 1 


Mathema t ics 


1 c 
i • ^ 




n n 
u . u 


n n 
u . u 


0 0 




n 1 


1 ft 


Mil Science 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


o;o 


0.0 


Phy Science 


2.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.6 


Psychology 


1,1 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.1 


Public Aff 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


Soc Science 


0.5 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


Theology 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


1.1 


0.0 


0.1 


, 3.3 


Interdis 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 i 


Recreation 


6.0 


0.0 


1.2 


7.6 


1.5 


0.0 


0.5 


10.8 


Other 


1.3 


0.0 


2.1 


1.0 


0.2 


4.5 


2.0 


11.1 


Total Percent 


















of All Instruc- 


















tor Hours 


52.5 


2.9 


5.7 


14.0 




8.3 


3.8 


100. 1 



■^0 



45 



ItaMgeMRt, EMineeriRg» Fijoe and Applied Artt^ and the Health Profeaalooa; ^ ^ 

and (b) remedial or basic preparation activities "Other" sub ject-nwitter * 



\ 



areas . \ 

The data'.pertainiihg to a cross tabulation of instructional activities 
by oBtective and jnedium^f cof nniunication are shown in Tables 21*22, Probably 



oblectiv 



the most striking ^onclt/sion is the exclusive .use of one method of communication 
(face-to-face communication in a group) .^or instructioqal activities in four 
objective categories. The translation of the proportions into estimated of the 
number of instructional activities by medium of communication is shown in 
Table 22. When instructor time as analyzed in terms of these'same two vari- 
ables, the face-to-face group involved 90 percent of all instructor ^time 
(Table 23). 



TABLE 21 



PERCENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES CUVSSIFIED 
BY OBJECTIVE AND METHOD 



Medium of Communication 



Total Perce^it 



Type of Written 
'Obiective Evaluation 


Desi 


8" 


Broad- 
cast^ 


Film 


Group 


of Instructflon- 
al Activities 


Academic Degree 


1.6 


3. 


8 


. 0 


5 


0. 


2 


r46.3 3 


52 .4 i 


Voc/Gen Diploma 


0.0 ^-^ — 


0. 


1 


0 


.2 


0. 


0 


3.6 


3.9 


Certification 


0.0 , 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 




0 


6.4 


6.4 i 


Gen Knowledge 


0.0 


0. 


0 




0 




0 


14.8 


14, b : 


Spec Knowledge 


0.3. 


0. 


3 ^ 


0 


.0 


0. 


0 


11.5 


12 . 1 ! 


Remedial 


0.0 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


0. 


0 


6. a 


6.8 ' 


Special Education 


0.0 


-0; 


_0 


_0_ 


■A 


0. 


0 


3.6 


3.6 


Total , 1*6 rcent of 




















Instructional 




















Activities 


1.9 


4. 


2 


0 


.7 


0. 


2 


93.0 


' 100.0 



^Data pertaining to six broadcasting subcategories were consolidated 
in one category. 
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TABI£ 22 



ESTIMATED NUMBER Of INSTRUCTI mL ACTIVITIES BY OBJECTIVE 
API METHM) OF CCHMUUICATION CATEGORIES 



?fedium of Coiwnuntcatior. 



Live ♦ Live 



Live 



Live Re- 



Type of 
Objective 



Academic Degree 280 

Voc/Gen Diploma 0 

Cercificaeioiv ' 0 

Gen Knowledge 0 

Spec '."now? edge " 55 

Reitedial ' 0 

Special Educ 0 



Written TV fV TV Audio Audi" cord- 

Eval Design Open Closed Tape Open Closed ing Film Group 



To'^al Number 
of ActiviClea ■ 
(in thoueands) 



679 
14 

0 
5-^ 
U 
0 



1'4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0. 
0 



70 
0 

c 

0 
0 
0 

c 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
28 
0 
0 
0 
0 

©- 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 




9366 
683 

1 HI 

2626 
2154 
1202 
642 



Total Numb#»r 
of •' tiviti.es 



335 



748 



14 



70. 



?0 



16573 



17310 
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TAB!£ 23 



PERCENT OF ALL INSTRUCTUR HOURS BY ^JECTIVE 
AMD MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATION GAX^-ORIES 



Medium of Communication Total Percent 



Type of 
Objective 


Written 
Evaluation 


Design 


Broad- 
cast 1 


Film 


*tJroup 


of A.11 Instruc- 
tor Hours 


Academic Degree 


2.3 


5.5 


0.5 


0.3'- 


" 46.1 


54.7 


Voc/Gen Diploma 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


2.4 


2.7 


Certification 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5.4 


5.4 


Gen Knowledge 


• 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


m?. 


13.2 


Spe - Knowledge 


0.2 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


11.7 


12.2 


Rb.uedial 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


7.8 


7.8 


.Special Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.8 


3.8 


Total Percent of 














All Instructor 














Hours 


2.5 . 


5.8 


0.8 


0.3 


90.4 


99.8 



^Oata pertaining to the broadcasting media were consolidated into one 
category. 



An analysis of the data about objective and place of instruction shovs 
t at instructional activi*'ies for alb objectives occurred primarily in a 
college or school facility (Table 24). Almost 47 percent of all instruction 
was concerned with academic degree objectives and occurred in a college or 
nchool. However, 3 percent of all instruction for academic, degree purposes 
took place in a government facility As for non-credit general knowledge and 
specific knowledge instruction, the college or school facility (including resi- 
dential and extension centers) was the primary location of instruction for all 
objective cat<igories. The corresponding eLtlniates of instructional activities 

* 9 

in the Stdce by location are giyen in Table 25. 

A cross tabulation oi instructional activities by objective and mode of 
instruction is shown in Table 26. Academic instrv ctional activities utilizing 
the lecture/discussion combination mode accounted for the ^argest single 
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TABLE 24 



PERCENT OF ALL INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY CLASSIFIED BY OBJECTIVE 
AND PLACE OF ACTIVITY CATEGORIES 



Ob iective 



Place of Activity 



Coll/ Vol Cotnmer- 

Church Univ Govt Cult Assn cial 



Aca-'emic Degree 
Voc/Gen Diploma 
^ ^.rtif ication 
Gen i_ .ow ledge 
Spec Knowledge 
Remedial 
Special Educ, 




Broad- 
cast Labor 



En 



Total Per- 
cent of All 
Instruction- 



Bus li^neRouteOtherjl^^ 




0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0. 

0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.4 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



1.7 
0.0 
0.0 
0.4 
0.6 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
,0,0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.7 
0.0 
0.0 
4.4 
0.0 
0.0 
0.2 



52.3 
3.8 
6.4 
14.8 
12.2 
6.8 
3.6 



Total Percent 
of All Instruc- 
tional Activity 



1.1 84.8 4.5 0.9 0.2 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



0.4 2.7 0.0 



5.3 



99.9 



35 
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IA3LE 25 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OP INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES BY (ffiJECTIVE 
AND PIACE (ff ACTIVITY CATEGORIES _ 



Coll/ 



Place oi Activity 



Vol 



Total Numl>er 



Coramer- Broad- 



En 





Lnurcii 


univ 


Govt 


Cuit 


Assn 


cial 


c^t 


I*ibor 


Bus 


Home 


Route 


Other (in 


thousan 


Academic Degree 




8306 


541 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


305 


r 


125 


9319 


Voc/Gen Diploma 


0 


" 679 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0- 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


679 


Certification 


' 0 


957 


180 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1137 


Gen Knowledge 


97 


1525 


42 


55 


0 


0 


0 


0 


69 


69 


. 0 


777 


2634. 


Spec Kn^Jw ledge 


55 


1844 


14- 


— Ul- 


- 28 


0 


0 


0 


0 


111 


0 


0 


2163 


Remedial 


0 


1206 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■ 0 


0 


0 


1206 


Special Education 


14 


555 


42 


0 


0 


0 




D 


0 


0 


0 


28 


.639 


Total Number of 




























Activities 




























(in thousands) 


208 


15072 


819 


, 16j6. 


28 


0 


0 


0 


69 


485 


0 


930 


17777 
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88 



TABLE 26 



PERCENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY CLASSIFIED BY OBJECTIVE 
AND mm OF INSTRUCTION CATEGORIES 



Mode of Instruction 



Type of 
Qbjeati ye 



Lecture/ Lecture/' Discuss/ Lect/Disc/ 



Other 


Lecture 


Discuss 


Workshop 


Discuss 


Workshop 


Workshop 


Workshop 


0.8 


10.0 


13.8 


4.3 


{, 18.3 ) 


- 2.7 


2^^0:3 


2.1. 


0.0 


0.0 


3.0 


0.2 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9 


1.7 


0.2 


j..9 


0.5 


0.0, 


0.2 


0.0 


10.2 


1.6 


0.4 


2.1 


6.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.3 


4.8 


2.3 


0.0 


1.7 


3,1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.9 


0.0 


3.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.6 


0.7 


1.0 


0.2 


0.0 


l.l 


26.9 


26.3 


3.7 


29.4 


. 7.3 


^•5 


2,8 



Total Percent 
of Instruction' 
^al Activity 



Academic Degree 
Voc/Gen Diploma 
Certification ' 
Cen Knowledge 
Spec Knowledge 
Remedial 

Special Education 

Total Percent 
of Instructional 
Activity 



52.5 
3.8* 

14.8 
12.2 
6.8 
3.5 



100.0 



\ 



89 



90 
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percentage (18) of all activities. The discussion mode for academic degree 
purposes accounted for almost 14 percent of all instruction, "fhe; lecture "mode 
was used primarily for academic degree and non-credit general knowledge ub- 
jectivesV^each category comprised more than 10 percent of all instruction. 
The translation into population estimates is displayed in Table 27. These same 
two variables were also analyzed in terms of all student hours spent in post- 
secondary instructional activity. The proportions and estimates are shown in 
\ 

0 , 

TAULE 27 

ESTimTED NUMBER OF INSTRUCTICmL ACTIVITIES 
BY OBJECTIVE AND INSTRUCTIC«iAL MODE 









Instructional Mode 




Estimated 




Lec- 


Die - 


'■'or'' - 




Li'C t/ 


-Dice/ 






Tlbjective 


ture 


cuss 


shop 


Disc 




Wks£ 


Workshop 


thousands) 


Academic Degree 


1775 


2434 


763 


3286 


471 


55 


374 


9178 


Voc/Gen Diploma 


0 


541 


28 


an 


0 


0 


0 


680 


Certification 


333 


305 


28 


333 


• 97 




42 


1138 . 


Gen Knowledge 


1817 


291 


69 


374 


0 


& 


83 


2634 


Spec Knowledge 


846 


402 


0 


305 


555 


0 


0 


2108 . 


Remedial ^ 


0 


513 




693 


0, 


0 


0 


.1206 


Special Educ 


0- 


180- 


111 


125- 


180 


42 


0 


638 


Estimated Number 


















(in thousands) 


4771 


4686 


999 


bin 


1303 

0 


97 


499 


" 17582 



Tables 28 and 29. Whereas the lecture/discussion modc^f or , academic <3bjectives 
had the largest percentage of instructional activitiwf7 more student hours 
were spent in lecture (21 percent) and discussion (17 percent) than In lecture/ 
discussion (16 percent) in pursuit of academic credit objectix^esr Th« dis- 
cussion and lecture/discbssion modes are, however, used iffore for non-credit 
general knowledge and opecific knowledge objectives than Is, the lecture. 
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TABLE 28 



PERCENT OF ALL STUDENT HOJRS BY OBJECTIVE 
km INSTRUCTIOWkL MODE CATEGORIES 



Instructional Mode 



Type of 
Objective 



Lec-^ Dis- Work- Lect/ Lect/ Disc/ 
ture cuss shop Disc Wksp Wksp 



Total Per- 

Lect/Disc/ cent of All 
Workshop Hours 



Academic Degree- 


21 


.3 


17 


.3 


4. 


,8 


16 


.1 


3 


.8 


0. 


8 


4.0 


68.1 


'•1 Voc/Gen Diploma 


0 


.0 


0 


.2 


1. 


,0 


1 


.9 


0 


.0 


0. 


0 


0.0 


3.1 


Certification 


0 


.2 


0 


.3 


0, 


.5 


0 


.2 


5 


.4 


0. 


0 


0.1 


6.7 


Gen Knowledge 


2 


.0 


3 


.8 


1. 


.6 


3 


.6 


0 


.0 


0. 


0 . 


0.3 


11.3 


Spec Knowledge 


I 


.0 


1 


.8 


0. 


.0 


2 


.9 


0 


.1 


0. 


0 


0.0 


5.8 


Remedial 


0 


.0 


0 




0. 


.0 


1 


.7 


0 


.0 


0. 


0 


0^ 


2.1 


Special Educ 


_0 


JO 


JL. 




_0, 


A 


_0 


A 


JL 


•A 




_1 


0.0 


2.8 


Total Percent 






























of All Hours 


24 


.5 


25 


.2 


8. 


.3 


26 


.5 


10 


.1 


0. 


9 


4.4 


9o\ 



TABLE 29 



ESTIMATED^ NUMBER OF STUDENT HCmS FOR ALL INSTRUCTIONAL ACtlVlTY 
BY OBJECTIVE AND ItlSTRUCTI^L MODE CATEGORIES 



Type of ^ 
Objective 






7 ^ ass 


:t— tctional Mode - - 




Total Esti- 


Lec- 
ture 


Dis- 
cuss 


' k- 
shop 


DiS'. 


L6ct/ 
Wksp 


Disc/ 
Wksp 


Lect/Disc/ mated Number 
Workshop (in thousands) 


Academic De;gree 


38892 


; 86^ 


8724 


29356 


6882 


1465 


7332 


124137 


Voc/Gen Diploma 


0 


431 


1768 


'3524 


0 


, 0 


0 


5723 


Cert if Ication 


305 


494 


971 


455 


9915 ^ 


0 


92 


12232 


Gen Knowledge 


J707 


0939 


2994 


6535 


0 


0 


542 


20717 


Spec Knowledge 


. 1873 


3257- 


0 


5322 


247 


0 


0 


10699 


Remedial 


0 


728 


0 


3043 


.0 


0 


0 


3771 


Special Educ 


, C 


2640 


818 


116 


1452. 


92 


0 


5118 


Estimated 














•J 




Number (in 


















thousands) 


44777 


45975 


15275 


48351 


18496 


1557 , 


7966 


182397. 
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Use of Alternajtlve Definition of Pogt^Sccondary 
Cgntlhulng Ed^ciijtion f 



-——7- — • r 



The previous sections reported the resujlts from using various statisti- 
cal te/hniques for analyzing the data. Examples cf sunvnary statistics an^ 

estimates for post*secondary instructional activity in the State were giv^cn. 

, / 

The third technique for analyzing the data involved different c<i/nfcep* 
tions of post-secondary continuing education* Again, summary statistics and ; 
estimates for the State will be used to provide descriptive dat^ about different 
definitions of post -secondary continuing education and to ccsnpare and contrast 
continuing education activity with, all post -secondary instruttion. 

The clear-cut distinction between what is adult arid continuing edu- 
cation and what is not in colleges and universities is probably more blurred at 

this point in time than in any previous point in history. One reason is that-' 

the concept of '*adult" is changing. Ou ; can npw.^Je£ally cdnsid^ete^jiCL^^lJLl 
at the age of 18, whereas it was 21 only a few years ago. Also, during the • 
late 1960^ and early 1970 's, colleges dlsc^irded the in loco parentis concept 
and acknowledged »ll-time residential underg^raduate student/ as adults. Thus, 
roost participants in post -secondary educational programs are now legally con- 
sidered MS adults. 

# - 

A second reasonwhy college and university continuing education and 
other university education programs are losing th^^ir distinct Identities is 
the emergence of flexible orgSinizational arrangeraer^ts and notl-tradltlonal study 
programs. '^^^ pducation of adults and youth in colleges, and universities now 
Involves i)oth groups on a full-time and. part-time basis, on a credit and non- 
credit basis,- in .day and evening programs, in r^siuential and In off-campua 
programs^ and in the continu ng education division of the university and often 
all other units of the university as well. 
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Traditionally, degree-credit programs for full-time students* during 
the day was the domain of ;jniversit;y "youth" education. Now^ adult s^ud^nts are 
returning to participate full-time in degree progrims, ajpd maciy "youth" take 
courses during the evening hours as part of their academic program. 

The domaim of University Extension once consisted of the part-time 
degree-credit student, and the^Tjon-crcdit student- Un^^versity Colleges-- 
developed for the adult student-^now attract many full-time students in their 
courses. The Graduate School and the professional school increasingly have had 
to accommodate a growing c\(jtnber of master's and doctoral students who take 
courses on a part-time basis. Also, all university uaits tend to f;^gage in 

some /orm of non-credit iistructional activity, if only an occasional lecture 

' * I 

series. Many sponsor ^ conferences and short courses as well. 

* \ 

The project teaniibegan initially wxth the following definition of 

post-^secondary ccyntinuin|g education: . i 

, , . Post-secon j dary continuing education is considered to bej any 
and all actiVitips of an education nature engaged in by other; than 
full-time undergraduate and graduate students who are tradl'tionally 
enrolled in degree -c red it , certificate , or diploma curricula j 
These activitiW; intJ'lude: courses (credit and non-credit, degree 
and ron-degree);i Conferences (including institutes, snort coMrses, 
seminars, lectut-e series, round tables, workshops); independent 
stjjdy and correspondence; counseling and guidance; radig, T.V., 
and rouiti-niedia jjpograms; arid commurity service > programs 

The broad scop#*of the activities referred to in the above definition, 

the changing definition i>f an adult, and the emerging flexibility ^f program 

offeriTlgC structure, and requirements suggested that an examination of in* 

s^trijctional activities in the dichotomy r"* "adulc" and "yoxith^* education wcjld 

have little meaning In today's college or university. If the purpose of the y 



IjSrobert E. Williims,-"A Plan l:o Ftovide Leadership for the Full / 
Developmert of Post-SecoMary Continuing Education in New York State," y 
UnpubUshed r&amiscript, !&ureau/of Special College Programs, New York State , 
Education Department, Albany , /N. Y. , 1971, p. 3. / 

/ 
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study, was to ass is L the Bur,eau of Special College Programs to develop^^com* 
preh^nsive plan for th<» future, < seemed unreasonable to restrict the sample 

/ ■ ' ' ' ■ 

o^ instructional activities or the Individuals who were selected to respond to 



t^e reportJ 



sporting of instructional activities in continuing education units 6f * • 
xrolleges an^^^lirnR^rsities.* - . * 

^ An alternative might be to think in terms of four major divisions of 

the university or college, each concerned iwith learners who Include both adult 

I I ' / 

f 

and youth. Di ion I might be concerned (with degrre-credit programs for full-, 
w me students; Jivision II would focus on degree-credit programs for part'tim^ 
students; Divlsiot^ jttl would be concerned with non-credit programs for full- 
titoe stuJj^nts* and Division IV would handle all non-credit programs for part* 
ti^ St- dents • / || 

The above scheme is based upon the a«sumotions* tKat fnll-rim^ »rid pitrt- 
time student4 differ significantly in terms of: (a) their life role^, ^b) their 



need^or; the institution to make accommodations to the stu3ent, and/ (e) £i,eir 
counseling needs. It is also assumed that faculty and administrators involved ^ 
with the certif icaticyi process (i.e*, cr^its and degrees) have different 
concerns from those of faculty .and administrators involved with learning 
j activities without regard to credif, degrees, or certification. 

Thus, in the ar>aly3ls of the data, a decision was made to examine the ' 
data: pertaining to instructFonkl activities b; different categories of adult 
•learners. Such data could be compared and contrasted to the data pertaining to 
all instructional activities provided by colleges and uni|l^ets ities if aesifred. 
Post -secondary contin*jing education, itheref ore, was defined in terms of three 
categories of adult learners: 



1. Category l--*The instructional activities included in Category^^Sa^re^^' 
. non -credit instructional activities where t'ie' majority of the participants 
in the instructional activity were. 25 years of age or older. Th^is was 

ERIC 9^ ' 
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considered a basic category which l)as been traditionally accepted by 
university personnel as '*adult education," 

2. Category II--This category included the instructional activities fr( 
Category I plus all i; tructicnal activities leading to an academic 
diploma, degree, ^or to a certificate where the majority of the partici- 
pants in the inst;,ructional activity were 25 years of age or older. This 
category could include full-time students, but the students would be 
considered "adults" in the traditional sense sir^^c the majority were 25 ^ < 

■( . 

. years of age- or ^Mer. 

3. Category III--This category iicluded the instructional activities from 
Category II plus all non-credit instructional activities involving the 
17-24 age group where the majority of the learners were between 17 and 24 
years of age. 

It would also be possible to designate a Category IV— alT instructional 
activities from Category III plus all instructional h -i\?ities that lead to an 
academic diploma," degree , or to a certificate where the majority of ..the parti-' 
ripants were '7 years of age or older. The -lefinit ion .ot these or other 
categories permits the policy planner to select the data most appropriate for 

ft 

the situation. 

a 

Use of Category I Instruction ^ an Example 

Using the distinctions Indicated ajove, it was possible to examine in 
two ways just, those data that involved instructional activities addressed to 
obj-ectives without regard to diploma, certification, or degree requirements for . 
adults 25 years of age or older. FiE;st,'how does this category of instructional 
activity compare with or differ from all instructional activity reported? Thus, 
some tables will include data about Category I in the context of all 

ERIc ' ' 96 
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instructional activity reported by the respondents. An example of displaying 
data in this context i§ Table 30. . 

In this particular table, four types of findings are presented. An 
example of each type of finding is given below. The data pertaining to each 
type of finding are circled in Table 30. The ejxamples cited would be included 
among the importan findings in Table 30. Example i-'-All (100 percent) in- 
structional activities in Business and Management, Law, Con|,munications , and 
Interdisciplinary Studies addressing general knowledge objectives without 
regard to credit' were , found in Category I. Example 2-.-More than 37 percent of 
all instructional activities in Education were non-credit in nature and for 
participants 25 years of^age and older. Example 3--Approximate ly 12 percent of 
all instructional activity addressing general knowledge, non-credit objectives 
was included in Category I. Example 4--Almost 6 percent of all instrOctional 
activity reported by the respoiidents was directed toward non-credit objectives 
for adults 25 years of age and older. 

Second, what was the nature and scope of instructional activities in 
just this' Category? In other tables, the statisjtics pertain, only to Category I 
activities. Table 31, for example, displays the percentage of Category I 
instructional activities using various media of ' communication. Since we ajre 
examining all aon-credit instructional "activities for adulte 25 yjears of ""age 
and older, three kinds of findings «.re of interest. The' following examples are 
circled in the table. Example 1--Within the Category, 5 percent of the instruc 
tional activities addressing specific knowledge objectives involved designing 
or writing instructional materials. Example 2--Approximate ly one-half (48 per- 
cent) of the instructional activities in this Category addressed specific 
knowledge objectives without regard to academic credit. Example 3 — Almost 95 
percent of all non-credit instructional activities for adults were conducted 
within face-to-face groups. 

ERIC .' 97 
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TABLE 30 



PERCENT OF ALL INSTRUCTIC^L ACTIVITIES CCMPRISED OF CATEGCRY I ACTIVm 
BY SUBJECT-MATTER AND OBJECTIVE CATEGORIES 



Subject- 
Matter of 
Instruction 



Total Percent 

Type of Objective Addressed by Instructor of all 

De- Di- Cer.ti- Gen Spec Reme- Spec * 1 Instruction 
gree oploma fica^iion Knwldg Knwldg dial Educ in Category I 



Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Architec ture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Area Studies 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


flic Science 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Bus/Mgmt 


o.p 


0.0 


0.0 


» , 

Conununication 


d.o 




Q.0 


Computer 




0.0 


0.0 


Education 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


Engineering 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Fine/App. Arts 


0.0 


o.p 


o.d 


For Lang 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Hlth Prof 


0.0. 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Econ 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Law 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Letters , 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Mathematics 


0.0 ^ 


0.0 


0.0 


Mil Science 


0.0 


0.0 


O.Q 


Phy Science 


0.0 


0.0 ^ 


0.0 


Psychology 


0.0 


0.0 ' 


0.0 


Pub Aff , 


0.0 


0.0 


o.c 


Soc Science 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Theology 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Interdis 


0.0 ^ 


0.0 " 


0.0 


Recreation 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Other 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Total Per- 








cent of All' 




• 




Instr. in 








Category I 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Interpretation 


Note : 







50.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



( 100. O) C 100 .oj 



C 100. oj 

o;o 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0,0 
0.0 

84.2 
0.0 

. 0.0 



0.0 0.0 
0.0 ( 100.0 } 



0.0 
( 100.0 ) 

o.op 

0.0 
0.0 ' 
0.0 
0.0 ' 
50.0 

0.0 
0.0 
57.1 



( 100.0 ) 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
20.0 

0.0 
0.0 
. 0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

( loa.o J 



0.0 
0.0 
50.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.6 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

o;o 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
9.1 



0.0 
0.0 

CO 

o.p 

0.0 

0,0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
fr.O 
0.0 

0,0 
'100.0 
- 0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
47.6 



( 50.0 3 
0.0 
0:0 
0.0 
7.5 . 

5.6 
0.0 

( 37.2 J 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
1.6 
0.0 
12.5 
1.0 

' 0.0 . 
6.5 
0.0 ' 
0.0 
27.3 

0.0 
0.0 
( 59.3 J 
16.0 
0.0 
12.7' 



CuTT) ( 23.7 ) QIIJQOD C5.9 ^ 



a. Read hDrizontaHy to determine, for each sub ,ect-malti'r area, thC perci^nt- 
age of -all instructional activities addressini; Uilleront ubjectivcs that 
^ was included 'in Category I. - 

ERJC b. Read vertically to dctcrnune, for each objective caLtj-orv, Ha percentage 
of all instru«:,tional activities by eachg^ :ect-i>uiU'r, .ir^.*a that wa^ 
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TABLE 31 



PERCENT OF CATEGORY- I INSTRUCTI<M<AL ACTIVITIES CLASSIFIED BY 
OBJECTIVE AND MEDIUM OF COMMUNICA im 

ft 



Type of Objective 
Addressed by 
fhs true tor 




Medium of Communication 




Total 

Percent 

in Category 


Written 

Eval DesiRn 


Broad- 
cas 1 1 


Film 


Group 


Academic Degree 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


O-.O 


0.0 


0.0 


Gen/Voc Diploma 


0.0 


0.0 


. 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Certification 


.0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 " 


Genetal Knowledge 


' 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


29.9 


■ 29.9 


Specific Knowledge 


0.0 


CUD 


a.o 


0.0 


42.8 


(48.0) 


Remedial 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


, 2.6 


2.6 


Special E.duca4ion_ 


O.Q„ 


0.0 


0.0 . 


0.0 


19.5 _ 


19.5 


Total Percent 














,in Category I 

9 


xO.O 


*5.2 


0.0 


0.0 


(94.8) 
* 


100.0 



^^t)ata pertaining to the six broadcasting categories listed , aviously 
were consolidated into one category for computing purposes. 



The remainder of this section will be devoted to presenting selected 
' ' findings about non-credit instruction for adults 25 years o^f age and older as 
they relate to (a) the number of instructional activities offered, (b) the 
number of instr-jctor hours i^ivolved with these activities, (c) the number of 
student hours invested in the activities, and (d) the demographic composition ^ 
of the students involved. The statistics were computed by tabulating tw#-way 
frequency tables for selected variables and converting thje number of responses 
in ^ao.i cell into proportions. The cross-tabulation procedure was discussed 
previously in this chapter, and an explanation of the general statistical 
procedures used is attached as Append^ix 

^ " Using these approaches, other selected findings will be presented. The 
i; table which includes the supporting data will be cited; the specific data Are 

^ als0 circled as a convenience to the iceader* The interested readei%nay wish to 

♦ 99 . 

_____ _ _ _ -: \ ^ \, __ ■ _ _ 
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exaoiineother data as well. In terms of all post - secondary instructional ^ 
ajgtlvity , the iustructional activities in Category I: 

1. Comprised approximately 6 percent of all instructional activities offered 
from March, 1972 to March, 1973 (Table 30) 

2. Accounted for approximately 28 percent of all instructional activity 
addressing special or custodial education objectives (Table 30) 

3. Comprised approximately one-fourth of all instructional activities 
focusing on specific knowledge objectives relating to individual or 

' ~ institutional problems or interests without regard "to. diploma, certifi- 
cation, or degree requirements (Table 30) 
4/ Included 50 percent or more of all instructional activities offered in the 
areas of Theology and Agriculture, and 37 percent of all instructional 
activities in Education (Table 30) 

5. Included, all (100 percent) of the Instructional activities in Business and 
Management, Communications, Law, and Interdisciplinary Areas addressing 
general knowledge objectives, and all instructional activities in Business 
and Management, Health Professions, and Theology addressing specific 
knowledge objectives (Table 30) . ^ ' 

6. Included approximately 43 percent of all instructional activities using 
the discussion/workshop approach for teaching students (Table 32) 

7. Involved 100 percent of all instructional activities conducted at a place 
^ of business, and 50 percent. bf all instructional activity held in. churches 

and at voluntary association facilities (Table 35) 

8. Included less than ^ percei^ of all remedial instruction (Table* 30) 

9. Was estimated to be greater than one million in New York State during the 
period March, 1972 to March, 1973 (T^ble 36)- 

'As for just those instructional activities included in Category I: 
EBlS i. Approximately 95 percent of all Category I instructional activity utilized 

. .. . • _ inn . 



TABLE 32 



PERCENT or ALL INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES COMPRISED OF CATEGORY I 
ACTIVITY BY OBJECTIVE AND MODE OF INSTRUCTION GATEG^IES < 
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Mode Instruction 



Objective of 
Activity 



ture 



Dis- 
cuss 



Work' 
shop 



Total Per- 

] ;_ cent ^of All 

Dect/ Lect/ Disc/ Lect/Disc/ Instruction 
Di,sc Wksp Wksp Workshop in Cate^^ory 



Academic Degree 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


Voc/Gen Diploma 


0, 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


^0 




0, 


0 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


Certification 


0, 


0 


0 


.0 


0, 


.0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0, 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


Gen Knowledge 


3 


1 


42 


.9 


0 


.0 


37 


0 


0, 


.0 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


12 


.1 


Spec Knowledge 


27, 


9 


62 


,1 


0 


.0 


9 


.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


23 


.7 


Remedial 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


4, 


.0 


0 


.0 


0. 


0 


0 




2 


.3 


Special Educ 


0 


0 


92 


.3 


0 


:o" 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


ro 


32 


.6 



Total Percent 

of All Instruction 

in Category I 6. 



1 11.5 



0.0 



^.7 ' 0.0 (42.9) 0.0 



6.0 



TABLE 33 



PERCENT OF CATEGC^Y I INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES CUSSIFIED 
BY OBJ ECTIVE' AND MODE OF INSTRUCTION 



Mode of Instruction. Total Per 

Objective of Lec-* Dis- Work- Lect/ Lect/ Disc^ Lect/Dlsc/ fcent in 
Activity ture cuss shop Disc Wksp Wksp Workshop Category 



Academic Degree 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Voc/Gen Diploma 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0. 


0 


-0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Certification 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


Gen Knowledge 


5 


.2 


11 


.7 


0. 


0 


13 


.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


29.9 


Spec Knowledge 


^ 22 


.1 


23 


.4 


0. 


6 


2 


.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


*48.1 


Remedial 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0. 


0 


2 


.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.6 


Special Educ 




jCI 


15 




0. 




- 0 


»0 


0.0 


3>9 


. 0.0 


19.5 


Total Percent 


* 














V. 










in Category 


27 


.3 


do 




0, 


0 


18 


.2 


0.0 


3.9 


p.o 


100.1 



i 



TABLE 34 



PERCENT OF CATEGOIY I INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES CIASSIFIED 
OBJECTIVE AND PLACE OF ACTIVITY GATEG(»1ES 



Place of Activity \ , Total Per 



Type of ; 
Obiective 


Church 


Col/ 
Univ 


Govt 


Cult 


"Vol 
Assn 


Comro^r- 
cial 


Broad- 
cast 


Labor 


Q 

Bus 


Home 


En 
Route 


cent . in 
Category 


Acadeialc Degree 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0 


.0 


Voc/Gen Diploma 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0 


.0 


Certification 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


10 


.0 


General Knowledge 


5.2 


16.9 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


O.Q 


0.0 


6. 


5 


0 


.0 


0.0 


29 


.9» 


Specific Knowledge 


5.2 


29.9 


1.3 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


10 


.4 


0.0 


48 


.1 


R<ime.dial 


0.0 


2.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


2 


.6 


Special Education 


0.0 


15.6 


3.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 4- 


0.0 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


19 


.5 . 


Total Percenf 




(657o) 




























in Category 


10.4 


6.5 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 

*• 


0.0 


0.0 


6. 


5 


id 


.4 


0.0 


100 


.1 



102 



_ Ob lecti - rVe 



PERCENT OF ALL INSTRUCTKWAL ACTIVITIES COMPRISED -OF CATEGCStY I 
ACTIVITY BY OBJECTIVE AND PLACE OF ACTIVITY GATEGOIIES 



Aca^i^mic Degree 
yxic/G^t% Diploma 
Cert? fication 
General Knowledge 
Spec Knowledge 
Remedial 

Special Educ ' . 


















































Total Per- 










Place 


of Activity 










cent of All 




Col/ 






Vol 


Commer- 


Broad- 








En 


Instn in 


Chtirch 


Univ 


Govt' 


Cult 


Assn ' 


• cial - 


cast 


Labor 


Bus 


Home 


,Rou t€ • 


Category i 


0.0 


o;o. 


0*0 


0.0 


1 

0,0 


0.0 - 


0,0 


o;o 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0^0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0, 


0.0 


CO- 


0,0 


0.0 


. 0,0 


0.0 


O.Q, 




■ 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 ^ 


CO 


0,0 


0,0 


57.1 


^ 11.8 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0. 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 - 


12.1 


100. 0" 


17.3 


100,0 


0.0 


50.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


lOCO 


0,0 


23.7 


0.0 


2.i 


'0.0 


b.o 


. 0,0 


^ 0,0 


0,0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0* 


2.3 


0.0 


30.0 . 


.100. 0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


. 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Q.O 


32.6 



Total Percent of 

All Instruction 
« 

in Category I 



4.6 



8.5 0.0 C50.C) Q.O 0.0' 0.0 (100.0) 22.9 0.0 



6.0 



4? 



ERIC 



104 



105 



84 
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TABLE 36 . ' ^ , 

ESTIMATED' ISUMBER OF CATEGC^Yt I INSTRUCTT (MSAL ACTIVITIES IN POPUiATia<_ 
BY OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECT -MATTER -CATEGORIES . 



.Estimated Num- 

Subject- .Type of Ob^fectyve Addressed by Instructor bej, of Actlvi- 

Matcer of Df»- Di- Cert'^-^ Gen Spec Heme- Spec'l ties (in 

Instruct ioli ' gree'ploma fication KncwI4g Knw\dR dial E<luc Qhousands) •; 



Agriculture. 0 0,0 55 • . 0 

Arclute^tltre 0 0 " 0 0 0 

Area^^Eudies 0 0 0 0 0 

■Bir> Science 0 0 0 0.0 

Bus/^lgInt . 0 0 0 -• 14 • 42 

Communication 0 0 '0 v42 0 

Computer 0 0 0 0 0 

'Ed,ucation "0 0 0 0 7'*Z 

Engineering 0 0 0 0. 0 

Fine/App Arts 0 0 0 0 0 

For Language 0 0 0 , 0 0 

Health Prof 0 0 0 0 14 

Home Econ 0 0 0 0 0 

Law " 0 0 0 14 , . 0 

Letters 0 0 0 0 55 

Lib Science 0 0 0 0 *0 

Mathematics 0 0 0 0 0 

Mil Science 0 0 0 , 0 0 

Fhy Sciencfc 0 0 0 0 0 

Psycho fogy 0 0 0 83 0 

Public Aff '0 0 0 0 0 

Sot; Science 0 0 0 0 0 

■nieology 0 0 0^ 55 166 

Interdis 0 0 0 55 0 

Recreation D 0 0 0 0 

Other 0 0* 0 0 14 



0 

.o' 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0' 
0 
0 
0 
0 
28 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 • 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
28 
0 
0 
0 

.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

139 



Total 



318 



513 



28 



167 
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a face-to-face group as the medium of communication (Table 31) 

/ " 

2, ' Approximatel>'^Gne -hear v(48 /percent) of Category I instructional activity 

addressed specific knowledt^e objectives relating'to individual or inst|- 
tutional problems without regard tp credit (Table 31) 

3, One-half of the instructional activities used the discussion technique 
in teaching (fable 33) ' 

4, - M0st (65 percent) took place^at a college or university facility; the 

remaining one-third of tfae instructional activities was he Id ^ia churches , 

private homes, places of business, and government and voluntary association 

facilities' (Table 34, - * * 

* - The amount of instructor time spent in instruction was also of interest* 

Since the respondents reported the lengtn of each activity, it was possible to 
» * ♦ / 

determine the number of instrucj^or hours involved in Category I instructional 

activities. As in the previbus section, selected findings will be presented, 

and the tables inci'iding the^ supporting data will be identified.. The findings 

are also, circled as a convenience' to t,he reader. In terms of all instructor 

I 

time reported, the following findings emerged: 

1. Nine percent of all instiructor time (Table 37) w^s devoted to 6 percent of 
* ^all instructional activitifj^ (Xable 30) 

2. More than ^fO percent of all instructor uours spent addressing two types of 
objectives (specific knowledge^ relating to individual o^ institutional ^ 

^ problems or interests, without regard to credit^ and special or custodial 
education) was included in Category 1 (Table 37) 

3. Eight Subject-matter areae (Agric^ilture, Education, Theology, Law., Inter- 
disciplinary Studies, Othe^r, Communications, and Psychology) were over-' 
represented in Category I as they accounted for more than 9 percent of all 
instructor time in their areas (Table 3?) 

ERIC . ' • 
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TABLE 37 

PERCENT OF ALL INSTRUCTC^ HOURS INCLUDED IN CATEGCXIY I 
, BY OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECT -mTTER CATEGCmiES 



Sub ject- 

Matter 

Area 



Acad 
Degree 



Type of tOb^jectivo Addressed by Instructor 



Voc/Cen 
Diplgnuit 



Certi- 
ficate 



Gen 
Knwldfi 



Spec 



Reme- 
dial 



Total Per- 

cent of All 

Spec ' 1 Hours in 
Educ Category I 



Agriculture 0.0 0.0. 

Architecture 0.0 0.0 

Area Studies 0.0 0.0 

Bio Scieace 0.0 0,0 

BuV/Mgmt 0.0 0.0 



,0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

a.o 

0.0 



50.0 
0.0 
0,0 
0,0 
100,0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

iOO.O 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0,0 



Comraiinication 


0, 


.0 


' 0.0 


0,0 


100.0 


0. 


0 


Computer 


0. 


.0 


0.0 ^ 


0.0 


0.0 


0^. 


0 


Education 


d 


.0 


0.0 i 


^ 0,0 


0.0 


94- 


8 


Engineerings 


0, 


.0 


0.0, 


0.0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


F|jae/App Arts 


0. 


.0 


0,0 


0,0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


For Lan,?uage 


0, 


.0 . 


. 0.0 


. 0,0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


Health Prof 


0, 


.0 ^ 


0.0 


O.D 


OlO 


'00. 


0 


Home Ecpn 


0, 


.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0. 


0 




0, 


.0 


,0.0* ♦ 


0.0 


100,0 


0. 


0 


Letters 


0 




• 0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


30, 


0 


LiD Science 


0 


.0 


' 0.0 


0.0- 


0.0 - 


0. 


0 


Mathematiifs 


0 


.0 




a.o 


0.0 . 


0. 


0 


Mil Science 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0.0 


\0.0 


0. 


0 


Phy Science 


0 


.0 • 


0.0^ 


0.0 


" 0.0 


0. 


0 


Psychology 


.0 


.0 


0.0 • 


0.0 


26.6 


0, 


0 


Public Aff 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


Soc Science ' 


0 


.-0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


Theology 


0 


.0 


^*0.0 


' a.o 


30.8 


100. 


0 


Inrtefdis 


0 


.0 


O.D 


0.0 


100.0 


.0. 


0 


Recreation 


0 


.0 


0.0 


. 0^,0 


0,0 


0. 


0 


Other 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


57. 


I 



0,0 
0.0 
0,0 
0.0 
0,0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

o.c 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
2.7 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

.0.0 

o.o 

Q.O 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

100.0 
0.0 

0 \ 
0,0 

o.'o 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
76.5 



Total Percent 

of All Houcs 

in Category I 0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



14.2 



1.4 (42.6 



3 

IC 



108 
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4* Two instructional modos--the iscus2'4 oi^/workshop~comb i na t ion and dis- 

cuSh ion~-were over-represented in Category I* Tliey comprised 48 percent 
''and 18 percent respectively of all instructor time using tiiose means of 
instruction. Tliis was five and two times greater tiian the 9 percent of - 
ai I instructor t ime inc Luded in tlie Category (Table 38) . 

' An examination of the number of instructor hours irTvoTved in jITst 
Category I instructional activities also revealed certain landings of interest. 

1. The discussion mode of instruction was used during almost two-tiiirds of 
all Category I time spent in instruction (Tabic 39) 

2. Ninety-six percent of all instructor^ time in C:itegory I activities was 
. spent in face-tp-face groups (Table 40) 

3. An estimated 2 4 million instructor hours were provided to adult students* 
seeking non-credit instruction during Che period Ma^rch, 1972 to March, 
1973 (Table 41). 

y- 

Additional insight into tne nature of pos t -secondary continuing edu- 
cation was obtained by examining the amount of time invested by students in 
Category 1 instructional activity* The amount of student time was computed 
from data provided by the respondent concerning the length of the activity and 
the number of students in the activity. In some cases it was impossible to 
provide the exact number of participants and the number reported represented 
the best estimate of the respondent;. The procedures for analyzing the taw 
data were described previously. The data were again examined in terrr.s of - 
(a) all post-secondary iastructional activity, and (b) non-credit instructional 
activity for adults 25 years and older (also referred to as Category i in- 
structional activity).- 

Selected findings in terms of all student hour$ --circled in the tables 
lndicated--which were of- interest were: 
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T ABLE 38 



PERCENT OF ALL INSTRUCTC* HOURS INCLUDED IN CATEG(mY I 
BY OBJECTIVE AND MODE OF INSTRUCTION CATEG«IIES 



Type of 



Objective 



Mode of Instruction 



Total Per- 
cent of All' 



Lec- Dis- Work- 



ture ciiss shop 



Lect/ Lect/ Disc/ Lect/Disc/ Hours in 
Disc wksp "iHcsp ^y^Ttcgtiop Category 



Academic Degree 


0.0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


^0.0 


Voc/Gen Diploma 


0.0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


0.0 


Certification 


.0.0 


0 


.0 


CO 


0. 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


0.0 


Gen Knowledge 


2.5 


33 


.1 


0.0 


48. 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


14.2 


Spec- Knowledge 


35.2 


82 


.1 


0.0 


8. 


1 


O.t) 


0.0 


0. 


0 


41.0 


Remedial 


0.0 


0 


.0 


0.0, 


' 1. 


9 


0.0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


"1.4 


Special Educ 


0.0 


96 


.9 


0.0 


0. 


0. 


0.0 


100.0 . 


0. 


0 


46.3 



Total Percent 
of All Hours 
in Category I 



7.1 (isTI) 0.0 5.3 0.0 f48.4 



0.0 



8*8 



TABLE 39 



PERCENT OF CATEGORY I INSTRUCTOR HOURS BY OBJECTIVE 
AND INSTRUCTIONAL M(®E CATEGORIES 



f 

rfype of 
Obiectlve 



Mode of Instruction 



Total Per- 

Lec- Dis- Work- Lect/ Lect/ Disc/ Lect/Disc/ cent in 
ture cuss shop Disc Wksp Wksp Workshop CaJ^eROty 



Academic Degree 


0. 


0 


. 0 0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 ' 


0 


.0 


jO.O . 


Voc/Gen Diploma 


0. 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


.0 


, 0.0 


Certification 


0. 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0. 


0.0 


0.0 . 


0 


.0 


0.0 


Gen Knowledge 


2. 


2 


6.4 


0.0 


12.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


.0 


21.5 


Spec Knowledge 


17. 


7 


3'7.3 


0.0 


1.8 


0.0 


0.0 f 


0 


.0 


56.8 


Remedial 


0. 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3. 


0.6 


6.0 


0 


.0 


1.3 


Special Educ 


0. 


0 


17.7 


0.0 


_CKO 


0.0 


2.8 


_0 




20.5 


Total Percent 












— ^ 


I 








in Category 


19. 


9 


(MA) 


0.0 


16.0 


0.0 


2.8 . 


0 


.0 


100.1 



o ■ 

ERIC 



110 
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TABLE 40 



PERCENT OF CATEGORY I INSTRUCTOR HOURS BY OBJBgTIVE 
AND MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATION CATEGORIES 



Type of 
Ob-iective 



Acad emic D egree" 
Voe/Gen Diploma 
Certification 
Gen Knowledge 
^pec Knowledge 
Remedial 
Special Educ 



Written 
Eval 



0^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 



Medium of Coittmunlcation 



Des ign Broadcast^^ Film Group 



IT 
0. 
0 
3 
0 
0 



0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 



0 

-& 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
22 
53 

1 
20 



Total Per- 
cent in 
Category 



0 

& 
0 

22' 
56 
1 
20 



Total Percent 
in Category 



99 



^Data pertaining^ to the broadcasting media wefe consolidated into one 



category. 



TABl£ 41 



ESTIMATED ^fUMBER OF INSTRUCTOR HOURS IN CATEGORY T INSTRUCTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES BY OBJECTIVE Km INSTRUCTIONAL MODE CATEGOlIES 



Mode of Instructloa 



Type of 
(Elective 



Academic Degree 
Voc/Gen Diploma 
Certification 
Gen Knowledge 
Spec Knowledge 
Reined ial 
Special Educ 



Lec- Dis- Work- Lect/ Lect/ Dlsp/ 
ture .cuss shop Disc, Wksg. Wksp 



Total 



0 


' 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


^ 0 


0 


•0 


0 


0 


0 


55 


158 


0 


-319 


0 


0 


437 


922. 


0 


44 


0 


0 


0 


-0 


0 


32 


0 


0 


0 


437 


0 


0 


0 


69 


492 


1517 


0 


395 


Q 


69 



Lect/Dttc/ Total Ci" 
Unrkaho p ihousands) 



0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



, 0 
0 

0 " 
532 
1403 
" 32 
506 



\ 
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I. Approiv innately 6 percent of all student hours were engaged in Category I 



instructional activif^y (Table ^2) 
2. Approximately 50 percent of all student hours spent in addressing each of 
two types of objectives (specific knowledge and special education) 
occurred in this Category (Table 42) ' 
" 3. Almost 12 percertt of all student hours spent in the discussion mode of 
instruction was included in Category 1 activity (Table 42). 

As for findings concerning student hours in Category I activity^ the 
following emerged: 

1. More than 80 percent of all student; hours in Categoi'y I involved just two 
modes of instruct ion--discussion (48 percent) , and lecture/discussion 

V 

1 combination (34 percent) (Table 43) ^ -^'^^^ ^->v> 

• ^ - -V 

2. .The face-to-face group was the medium of instruction used for nearly all 

(99.7 percent) student hours in this Category (Table 44) 

3. It was estimated that adults"25 years of age and over spent approximately 
11.2 million hours in instructional activicies that aduresse^^ non-credit 
objectives during the period March, 1972 to March, 1973 (Table' 45) . 

What do w know about the participant^^ in post-secondary continuing 
education? By definition. Category I instruct%^al activities consisted of 
non-credit instruction offered to adults 25 years of age and over. Compared to 
Jthe participants in all instructional activities, there were proportionally 
more women and more members of dthe white race who were participants in this 
category of post-secondary education. Seventy-one percent' of the participants 
were be' »^een the ages of 25 and 44. Although t^e instruction was without 
a regard for credit, approxi;»iately 80 percent of the participants had completed 

15 years of schooling and almost 50 percent were college graduates. A_pprox7,t-^ 
^ mately 19 percent of the participants had completed 12 years bf school; this 
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TABLE 42 



PERCENT OF Ali STUDENT HOURS INCLUDED IN CATEGORY I 
BY OBJEC T IVE AND INS T RUC T I O NAL M ODE CATE G GRlfIS 



Total Per- 

Mode of Instruction cent of All 



type of 


Lec- 


Dis- 


Work- 


Lect/ 


Lecc/ 


Disc/ 


Lect/Disc/ Hours in 


tnJ jeCCi ve 










IJlf Q n 
It ^ 




Workshop 


Category I 


Ac&demlc Degree 


0.0 


. 0.0 


' 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Voc/Gen Diploma 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




0.0 


Certification 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.^1 — 


Gen Knowledge 


1.9 


5.5 


0.0 


43.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 . 


15.8 

J 1 11 Mil 


^ Spec Knowledge 


95 .« 


76.9 


0.0 


18.4 • 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


(493 


Remedial 


0.0 


0.0' 


a.o . 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0- 


0.0' 


1.4^ 


Special Educ 


0.0 


.94.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 




Total. Percent of 
















^ A, 


All Hours In 




(TTTt) 














Category I 


4.2 


,0.0 


8.0 


0.0 


5,9 


0.0 


— i — , — 



t 



TABLE 43 



PERCENT OF CATEGORY I STUDENTMSoURS BY OBJECTIVE 
AND INSTRUCTICmL M{M)E QATEGORIES 

J 









Mode 




structrion 




Total Pe 


Type of 




Dis^ 


Work- 






Disc/ 


Lect/Disc 


/ cent In 


(M)jectlve 


ture 


cuss 


shop 


Disc 


WkS^« 


Wksp 


Workshop 


Category 


Academic Degree 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Q.iX 


0.0 


0.0 


»'J,6 


, 0.0 


Voc/Gen Diploma 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Certification^ 


0.^ 


0.0 


0.0 


Q.O 


0.0 


0.0 


O.D 


0.0 


Gen Knowledcfe 


0.6 


3.4 


0.0 


25.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


29.2 


Spec Knowledge 


.16.0 


22.4 


0.0 


8.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


47.2 


Remedial 


' 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4' 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


Special Educ 


0.0' 


22,^ 


Q.O 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


23. L 


Total Percent 


















in Category 


'16.6 




0.0 


64'.4) 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


99.9 



TABLE 44 



PERCENT ae CAfEG(«Y I STUDENT HOURS^BY OBJECTIVE 
AND MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATION CATEGORIES . 



Type of 
Ob iective 



Me Jtoflv of Cotmnunication 



Written 
Eval 



Design Broadcast!,, Film Group 



Acadeofic Degree 0.0 

Voc/Gen DiploroaT 0.0 

tlertificatton 0.0 

Gen Knowledge 0.0 

Spec Knowledge O.O 

Remedial ' Q.O 

Special Educ 0.0 



0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.3 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0 

-OTtr 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

.>o.o 

0.0 



0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

O.o 




Total Per- 
cent in 
Category 



0.0 

o.d^ 

29.5 
47.1 
0.4 
23.2 



Total Percent 
in Category 



0.0 



0.3 



0.0 (99.7) 100.0 



1 



Data pertaining to thg broadcasting media were consolidated into one 



category. 



TABLE 45 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF STUDENT HOURS IN CATEGORY I INSTRUCTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES BY 0BJECTI\^ AND MODE OF INSTRUCTION CATEGORIES 



Type bf 
Obleetive 



- Mode of Instruction . , Totai. 

Lec- Dis- 'Work- Lect/ L&ct/ Disc/ Lect/Disc/ Woucs (in 
ture cuss shop Disc Hks'p Wksp Workshop thousands) 



Academic Degree 
Voc/Gen Diploma 
Certification 
Gen Knowledge 
Spec Knowledge 
Remedial 
Special Educ 

Total Hours 



0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 ' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


69 


384 


0 


2822 


0 


0 


. 0 


. 3275 


1795 


2505 


0 


980 


0 


0 ' 


0 


5280 


0 


0 


0 


44 


0 


0 


0 


44 


0 


2501 


0 


;0 


0 


92 


0 


..i 2593 


1864 


5390 


0 


3846 


0 


92 


0 


(11192) 



■■/a 
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corresponded to lalmost 2*2 mlllloh adults who engaged in non-credit instruction 

" it 

during the period of the study. 

) ^ —rz— — V- 

IKifs, the 'Jjsypical pa^rticipanr" in Category I instructional actlvify ^ 

was a white male between the ages of 25 and 34 who had completed a bachelor s 

degree. The proportions of Category I participants In the various subcategories 

pertaining to age, sex, race, and number of prior years of schooT completed a*e . 

shown in Table 46» The estimates for the total Category I population are ^ 



shown in Table A7; 



TABLE 46 



DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIE^NTS 
^ IN CATEGORY I IlBTRUCTICmL ACTIVITIES 
(in percentages) 



Sex 

A. 


Mala 


Famala 




55,0 


45,0 


y 




9 


Racial 
Group 


Amarican 
Indian 


American 
Oriental 


Blads 
American 


Spani$h 
Surnamad 


Caucasian 


Othef 


0.0 


0.1 


4,4 


1/8 


92.9 


0.7 






Agt 


'under 17 


17-24 


' 25^34 




45-54 


. 55-M 


ft 

$6 and 
over 


0,0 


5.5 


47.6 


26.7 


12.7 


7.4 


0*0 




Priof Vears 
of School 
Complet«d 

0. 


Nona 




8 


9-11 


12 


13-14 


IS 16 


owf 16 ~ 


0*(f 




0;0 


0.5 


18.8 


1.3 


31.9 


47.5 



£r|c 
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TABLE 47 



f 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PARTICIFANTS IN CATEGORY I 
ilKTRUCXIONAL-ACIIVITlES ^ 
(in thousand's) 



Sax 



Age 



Male 



9,388 



Indian 



Under 17 



Female 



7,696 



American 
Oriental 



14 



17-^24 



915 



Black I Spaitish 



America 



610 



7,862 



Surnamed 



250 



35-44 



4,410, 



Caucasian 



12,711 



45 - 54 



2,094 



Other 



97 



55 64 



1,220 



66^ 
over 



Pf#m Yeiirs 
of School^ 
Completed 



None 



K -7 



9-n 



%2 



15-16 



14 



55 



2,246 



153 



3,813 



over 16 



5,685 



^ iThe estimated number of participants was based only on reported d^ta. 

The totals for the different variables may not coincide because missing data 



were not replaced by estimates but were computed as a zero. 



UsexOf che Data in PlanntnR Post -Secondary 
\ Continuing Education 



The determination of needKfor continuing education involves the col- 
Uction of three types of data* One t>p€"inforroatlon about the current 



sittiatioa-^was_c^^ 
:RsICM^tlyities* Studies of the current nature and sc<?pe of post -secondary 
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continuing education provide an essential startiag point for any Iong*raage 
planting activity l>ut are not, by themselves, capable of determining future 
goals ox priorities. 

r 

The second type of information concerns the desired state of affairs 
(what the program should or ought to be}* Such data, while ofteii readily 
accessible, may be overly idealistic, opinionated, or highly pontroversial * 
Planners have frequently relied on the opinions and values of panels of experts 



to set standards of excellence. These standards, however, are often rejected 

by the persons who are directly involved i^n the proposed change. The Focus 

Delphi technique, described in, the next chapter, is .one way whereby different " 

' groups of people can l>e queried about the desirability of a proposed goal or 

« 

change. ^ v , 

The gap or difference between the actual state of affairs and l;he 
^, desired state of affairs becomes the "need"--the third type of information 
essential for planning. Needs can neither be^entirely based on data nor com* 
pletel/ value*free. The specification of program needs involves weighing the 

data and societal values against what is politicaily feasibl e* _„ 

Thus, the primary contribution of this study j/aa_tQ provide data f«~.>~ 
policy planners about the current status of post*secoddary continuing educa'^ 

- tloa 50 tiiat better-informed decisions could be made about the future. The 

* *■ 

f 

data were deliberately collected within the context of all post->8econdary 
education since continuing education must operate within the institutional 
system. 

In the following paragraphs, three questiona pertaining to the future 
of post -secondary continuing education will be raised for the consideration of 
policy planners and their advisors. £ach question will be baaed on one or more 



fimtings from the data. For each question, the planners will want to ask 

ERslC • • 
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questions such as: *'Is this a desirable situation? ' "If not, what could be?** 

*'What should be?** "How feasible is the desired change?** **What priority does 

the desired change have in terms of all dcistirablc goals?** 



Query One: Whb Is Presently Not Bein^ Served , 
TlvrouRh Post'Secondary ContinuinR Education? 



is impossible to make exact comparisons b"eTween the 



'characteristics of the participants .in the sample and the population of 

New York Statc^ the' Census data>can be used for making approximate comparisons. 

Table 48 presents dat^^^oncerning the proportions of participants by racial 

categories for all instrucxional activities, and Categories I, II, and III 

activities. When compared to the Census data, it was concluded that post- 

&eeondary-educet-ian-iTistirtut ions^re provldliggrmoro instTuct ional act IvitTes, " 

\ — — ' — — - _ _ - - ^ 
proportionally, for memoers of the white (Caucasian) and "other" (e.g., 

4i ^ -- ^ " / 

Orient 1, American Indian) races than for black American and Spanish surnamed 
persons in New York State. Stated another way, members of the white 4*nd **other 
races will be overrepresented as participants in post-secondary* instructional 
activities, and members of the black r^^ce and persons with Spanish surnames 
will be underrepresented wh^n their respective proportions of the total popy 
lation are considered. 

CotTtpar'^crts between th« proportions of tiie New York State population 



"and the participants in the sample of instructional activities also show dis- 
parities ^mong the age groups in the. State if the intent of post -secondary 

^'education insnitut ionjs is to provide a comprehensive plan for Uffelong learning 
for ill citizens of the State* The, percentages shDwn from the C^insus data were 



computed using the entire population as a base. Therefore, if the percentages 
© /had been computco from an adult and youth population comparable to tHe 
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TABl£ 48 



COfiEARISON OF RACIAL COMPOSITION OF PARTICIRAHTS' IN INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 



Jl '■ 


IN SAMPLE WITH NEW YORK STATE 


POPUIATION 










All- 
Activities 


CateEorles^ 




Race -J 


Census Data^ 


I 


II 


Ill ' 


-White 


84.1 


86.0 


9^.9 


90.1 


90.7 




10.8 


7,1 


4.4 


5.3 


5.0 , 


Spanish surname 


4.2 


^3.4 


1.8 


2.5 


2.1 


Other 


1.0 


3,6 


0.8 


2.2 


2.3 



IComputed from data pertaining to persons 15 years and older. Source: 
U.si Bureau of the Geitsus. census of Populattont 1970^ ^neral Social an4 
Ecoaofflics Characteristics , Final Report PC(1)-C34 New York. (Washington^ 

D.C. L U.S , Government ^Pr intin^ Office, 197 2 ) ^^ Z93*-l _ — ^ _i 

_ _ _ — _ _ ^ 

^i^Qj. data pertaining to Categories II and HI, see Appendix G. 

sample, the percentages would have been even larger • * The disparities are most 
pr^nounqed for adults over age 55* .Clearly, the post* secondary educsticn 
institutigns are not serving the older adult in the same proportions as; they j 
are represented in the Nevr York State population. Table 49 presents t^e per- 
c«ftfe«ges of persona by age categories for New York State and for participants 
in all instructional activities and Categories I, II, and III activities sampled 
ta this study. 

IRie planners may decide that the current situation Just-described is 
i*at ought to be and that no change in policy is needed. Or, a need for change 
may be desirable, but the proposed change ^y be^ i nappropr ia te o t not_f e^ibig^ 



because of poor timing, low priority, a lack of political support, or^other 
"reasons* A third alternative course of action would be to accept-.fi*e need to 
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TABLE 49 

COMPARIS(W OF THE PERGEmCES OF IBRSCWS BY AGE CATEGORIES FOR NEW YORK 
STATE AND TOR. PARTICIPANTS IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES IN SAMPLE 



Age Category 


Census Data^ 


. All 
Activities 


Categories* 
I II 


III 


r-::r 17 • 




9.7 


0.0 


• 1.8 


' 1.2 


17 to 24 years 




71.0 


5.5 


12.7 ' 


49.6 . 


25 to 34 years 


' 12.3 


11.6 


47.6 


47.0 


27.1 


35 to 44 years 


11.8 


'4.8 - 


26.; 


23.0 ^ 


13.3 


45 to 54 years 


12.2^ • 
f 


2:0 ^ , 


. L2.7 


10.6 ■ 


6.0 \ 


55. to 64 years 


10, 1 


0.8 


7.4 


4.6 


2.6 




10.7 


0.05 


0.0 


0.3 - 


0.2 















''Percentage represents the proportion of all persons in New York State 
whose age falls within the given category. ' Ihe missing percentages, could not 
be computed because of dissimilar categories. Source: (same as table above) 

^For data pertaining to Categories II^£nd III, see Appendix 



offer more educational op^rtunities for certain audiences (e.g., certain a^ 
and i^cial groups). This could be facilitated through actions such as pro* / 
viding funds to post-secondary institutions to; (a) study the interests and 
barriers to participation by the target audiences, (b) support program develop* 
B^nt activf/ties tor the target audiences and (c) reduce c. remove any*tuitlon 
costs for the participants* The specific policy or course of action selected 
^tll"vaT7 from situation to sttriatiM tJetause of ^variat^^ In 
the Importance of various aocial forces, af|d in readiness to change. ^ 
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Que^y Two: To What Extent is Fost-Secoodary 
Coi^tinuing Education Time and Space -Free " 



ary 

9 



----- / , 

"The stxiiy data showed that almost all instructional activity wa? con- 
ducted in face-to-face group settings an^ withia college and university 
facilities. VeYy few instructional activities used media of ^cptnmunleatlon that 
wotlJ facilitate independent study, or learrrin^ through che mass media. Also, 
the use of non-college facilities as locations for learning occurred for only , 
35 percent of the non-credit offerings for adults 25 years of age and older. 
These findings sugge« questions as to "what ouf^ht to be the situation re^ 
garding the place and nfedyim of adult learning." 

1. Should continuing education Bo Anything to assist the adult who desires 
to undertake self-planned learning or who prefers independent s.t^dy? 

2. Bfibuld the college -or \iniverslty increase its non-traditional instruc- 
.tional offerings for adjjlts who travel, whose work schedules conflict with 

course offerings, or who are hotne -bound because of responsibility or 
^ • physical condition? ^ 

3. Should continuing education develop a library of independent study 

materials such as single concept films, audio cassettes^ video tapes, etc'.? 

4. Should continuing education offer more instruction over television 



> 

radio? 



9 

5. Should instructors be rewarded for pronding learning opportu,ni ties, that . 

' are free of time and space constraints? ' • 

Again, answers to questions such As these which were suggested by the 

data depend upon the values of the leaders find policy planners in post- 

secondary education. 'Tradition and satisfaction with current practice may 

re&ult in a lack of leadership and resources for expanding the number gf 

y •• . ' 

.instructional activities th«t have greater flexibility a» to wh<n and where the 



) 
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* learaiDg activity covld be undertaken. On the other hand, the emerging 

interest in non* traditional learning is stiimilating some institutions to pro* 
vide alternatives to the format that was designed for- the £ull*time^ in- 

J? D 

residence student between 18 and 22 vears old. 

_ * 

Query Three; To What Extent Should Post^'Secondary i I . 

Institutions Engage in Continuing Education? i 

Po8t*secbndary institutions have been^. on the one hand, traditionally 
* involved in continuing' education^ but, on the other halid, have never accepted 

Continuing education as the primary purpose cf the institution. Adult and 
^ continuing education has, for Some critics, occupied only a marginal place in 
- the syst^^m since it has been Ineffective in competing for status and rewards 
from che System against research and the teac^fig of full-time, in-residence 
students.^ _ ^ 

' ^ This study attempted to examine continuing education within the con- 
text^of the post-secondary education system. Continuing education (as definec^ 
^ by Category I--non-credit irstruction tor adults 25 years of age aod older) 

• accounted for approximately 6 percent of all instructional activity, 9 percent 
of all instructor time, and 6 percent of all student hours in all post -secondary 
instructional activity studied. If all instruction for credit for adults 25 
years of age and over is add d (Category II),. then app^toxlmately 17 percent of - 
instructional activities were inclu^.d. 

What'^ought to be the aiDount of continuing education activity provided ^ 
by post -^secondary institutions? Is 6 percent of all activity adequate? Or 
17 pei:tent?' Can this level *of activity *e expected to meet the need for con* <■ 
^ tinuing eduei*:fon that has been mandated by certain professions? Cr the need 
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for minority group adults and women to acquire appropriate skills and creden- 
tials for vocational and professional advancement? Can the iacreasing pro** 
portion of older adults expect the post-secondary institution. to provide 
learning opportunities during pre-retirement and post -retirement years? ' 

It seems likely that the tax-paying public will expect more instruction 
* from pcst^secondary institutions. What policies and long-range goals will^r^ 
' assist the institutions to accommodate the increasing number of adult learners? 
How should new monies be spent and i)ld monies be redirected? How many and what 
kinds of personnel are needed? How should cohtirruing education activity be 
rewarded by the system? ^ 

\ 

The three general q;jestions were posed above to illustrate how informa- 
tion about the current situation assists in long-range planning. The data, 'as 
we have set^n, do not answer questions about needs. ^iRather, the various 
^ findings must bq examined in light of societal values ^nd notions of "the 

good." Once standards of excellence are identified, and agreed to, it is 
poseib-lc to state what the needs (<>r gaps between the actual and desired 
situations) are. The task is not yet dbne, however , with the needs definedT 
"Alternative goals ai»d strategies for achieving the ^als must be identified and 
examined in terms of their various consequences. 

./ 

Conclusions 

t • " 

The results nf this study bear on the .interests of, the project sponsor 
and the 4es§arch ':eam in (a> methodological and (b) substantive issues* The 
metftodology was of interest because the p^rocess of determining educational ^ 
needs for adult and continuing education is complex, and, at this stage of , 
time, more of an art than a science. The substantive findings were ,of interest 
i^Pi9^"t>eciuse of their utility for planning post-secoimary 'continuing education in 
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New York St^te, Additional knowledge about the need determination process, 

and the edueatiorfal needs in the State would assist institutional and State 

* " ^> - 

planners as they attempt ^to meet the adult's interests *and needs for continuing 

education. "[ r, 

• This section will address six issues* Each issue will be described 

briefly; tbe experiences of the research team with the issue 'and appropriate 

landings Will be reviewed. These con*: lusiorvs should be associated with the 

'director of the study and not with the entire project tlam. The issues cf ^ 

* interest 'are : (1) need for the data, (2) the data-collection methodology^ 

(3) the sampling procedure, <4) the methods for ^analyzing the data, (5) the 

substantive findings from the study, and (6) financing conxTm^ing education* 

- Is There A Need For- More Data About 
Continuing Education ? 

Throughout the study, it has, been argued that more and- better quality - 
data are needed for planning purposes in post-secondary continuing education. 
Too little is known about the inputs and outputs of continuing education pro- 
gram^, the relative importance of continu ing ^education in all post^secondary 
education institutions, and the costs of continuing education. Since advisory 
committee members often choose to emphasize and push for programs of interest 

9 

to individual members, the policy planner' who seeks to provide a comp^rehensive - 
j State program is at a disadvantage i*hen only limited data are available. 

* At no time during the study did the need for desired irformation 
r diminish. If anything, the investigators became aware of the number of situa- 
tions where decisions were being made in the absence of information. The recent 
interest in, and t^e amount of resources, being used fpi, developing management 
O information services orovides further evidence that .top management increasingly 

ERIC 

recognises the 'value of data for planning purposes. 
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Three conclusions were reached as a result of this issue. First, two 

e 

kinds ot information are essential in determining needs (the difference \ 
between some present state of affairs and some desired state of affairs). 
This' study sought inforiTia'*ti6n about the current -sit^ation i^ft post^secondjrry 
continuing^ education* However, these data must be suppLemented with informa- 
tion about the desired state of affairs in order to determine needs » Few 
organizations and program directors have a^teflvpted to identify or have collected 
data. about those standatds of excellence that continuing education should 
strive to attain* Nevertheless, the availability of descriptive data about 
the current situation provides an aver^je for asking questions as to "Wha^ 
ought*^to be?" . ' 

Second, there is a need for information that is collected in the con- 
text of all post -secondary education. One issue that confronted the ie^arch 
team._at ti\e outset of the study was whether to collect data from just con-. 

tinuing_jeducat\on instructors or -Xrom all persons providing post-secondary 

\ 

instructional activity. Vke latter source was considered preferable because 
' it was felt that (a) ndt a^l continuing education activity was conducted 
through the unit designatedll f or providing continuing education, and (b) know- 



ledge was needed about the 
secondary education, laese 



relationship of continuing education to all post-* 
two beliefs are still coa^idered s^alid. If change 
needs to o^xur wlth'in the p^st -secondary education system, then data showing, 
the relative position of cotjitinuiog education would be essential. The 

of all post-secondary education is devoted* to 
non-credit instruction for adults 25 years of age and older would be of 
concern to most planners andj continuing education leaders. 

Third, appropriate r^sourc^s will be required for obtaining data on 



finding that only 6 percent 



O educar.ional needs* These data will seldc >i be available from existing 
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dat^-collectioa systems. The nature of need determination studies will no 
doubt vary from one time to. another because the problems of adults and society 
are dynamic rather' than static. 

_lp_suraroary, data about educational needs of adults is a contlmKms— and 



increasingly important element in long-range pla ling for continuing education. 
While certai^ data will iocus on individual and societal problems, other data 
are required from the post-secondary education system. The costs of acquiring 
these data will increase iiecause this tasK involves an additional exVendlture 

of funds in most institutions- 

\ - ~ ^ 

-^ 

JL 

/ 

Was the Data-Collection -Strategy Appropriate? - 

A mailed, self-administered questionnaire was used to collect the data* 

_ - r- ^ 

The rate of response (53 percent of all questionnaires that could be delivered) 
suggests that other data-collectioR ^procedures might have been more effective* 

A major difficulty in obtaining a high response rate seemed to lie 
with th^ attitude of the respondent rather than with the data*collectlon 
'method selected. While it would involve more additional resources than were 
committed to this study, it would seem essential to personally contact each 
respondent in future studies of this nature in order to create a positive' 
attitude toward the study and. some level of commitment to it* Perhaps it will 
not be necessary actually to. pay the respondent for completing questionnaires 
or granting interviews in some studies, ,but it may be necessary in other 
studies. 

Improvements can always be made in the instrumentation used. The 
development of an effective and efficient data-gathering device should continue 
to be a prl6rlty research problem in adult and contlnuiu;^ education. 

ERLC . 
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The face validity of the information collected was satisfactory for 
TOOSt of the variables. The ropal useful information pertained to six variables 
(length of activity, objective, medium of communication, instructional mode 
used, place of the activity.^nd the number of activitie^T* Varia^Ies^ln 
which responses were opeu to some question but stiM considered valid and 
useful were essentially thr.*e : (a> the subject-matter are^ of the activity 
(because of the large number of "Other" subject-matter areas reported), 
(b) the number of participants because it was necessary to estimate the number 
fn some instances), and (c) information about the demographic characteristics 
of the participants (again, because it was necessary^) estimat# in large 
audiences)- There were two variables for which the information receLved was 
considered iess useful and valid. The subcategories "pertaining to the pre- 
requisites required of learners for participation and to the Okys of financing 
Instructional activities did not provide useful data. Other tests for validitjy 
(particularly content validity) should be a concern when adequa» time and : 
financial resources are available. . " 

More information would also be useful about the reliability of the 
data. Test-retest correlations would lend additional confidence to the 
eltiraates for the State that are extrapolated from the raw data. 

In summary, the attitude of the respondent toward providing the data 
seemed to be the maj«r problem in collecting the data. The response rate wab 
lower than desired, although a higher response .rate may have been unduly 
optiBiistic. However, improvement of the response rate has to be the primary 
concern in similar studies in the future. Other changes that improve the 
validity and Ve liability of the data would be desired refinements. ^ 
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Should a Different Sampling Procedure Be Used? 

/ 

A complex sampling procedure was used to identify the individuals who \ 
would be queried about their instructional activit es. Both individuals and 
time periods were sampled. The study sample actually was ccmposed of two sub* 
samples so that certain statistics could be obtained* 

The two basic questions that must first of all be answered'are: *'To 

what level is it desirable to generalize the findings?^* and "What resources are 

available for conducting the study!'* Once the answers to these two questions 

(j ' . . ^ 

have been obtained, a decision needs to be made as to whether the available 

resources are^ adequate 

Given the purposes of this, study, the desire to generalize for all 
post -secondary education in the State still Isee'ms^to be valid. The decision to 
query a sailple rather than the entire population would seem to be the most 
.practical alternative considering the resources that would be needed to include 
each fapuUy and professional staff member In the 219 post-^<*condary institu- 
tions in the State! 

The decision to Incliide all faculty and staff in post -secondary edu- 
cational institutions in the population also <an be defended if the concern is 
with the nature and scope of all post-sec6^dar> continuing education. Ifc the 
concern is only with the instructipnal activities of contiowffl^^ducation 

4 1 

units, tl^en the population can be restricted accordingly. 

•As for the size of the sample (N=B67X the percentage of the tion- 
respondents (46 percent) no doi»bt affected the amount of c'onfidence in the 
data." Certainly, the national opinion polls include smaller percentages of 
the population studied in their surveys. The low response rate emerged as « 
more important concern;than the sample size* 

erJc ■ ■ - ■ 
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The sampling of time also seems to be appropriate since continuing 
education occurs throughout the -year. Longitudinal studies » while more diffi- 
cult to implement, are more likely to provide higher quality data than cross- 
sectional studies. The major disadvantage Is that it .takes longer to complete 
a longitudinal study than a cross -sectional study. 

The idea of improving the sensitivity of response by assigning' one to 
five reporting weeks based upon the degree^ ol continuing education iastruc- 
tional activity also seems^ theoretically sound. Unless the respondents are 
committed to the study, however, it may present a pract leaf problem (i.e., a 
lower response rate). The investigator may have to choose between a hi^ 
response rate and an improved sensitivity of response. A statistician would 

f 

Ifkterpret a high response rate as enhancing the reliability of the data. 

^- Given the financial resources for conducting the study, the siae of 
the sample was probably too large. A questionnaire is an impersonal, and ^ 
so(^times threatening, device. A smaller sample in fewe^: iiistitutions would 
havia permitted mare personal contact with respondents, either itk collecting 

the data tlirough personal interviews or in explaining the data-collection 

. 1 

procedures In a face-to-face setting. It became obvious that adequate re- 
sources had not been requested for creating among respondents a favorable 
attitude tward and a commitment td participate in the study* ^ 

Ijr^ummary, the sampling procedures used, while somewhat complex, did 
reso^lt in a stratified sample of faculty and staff. This was accomplished 
without ar. available, master list of all faculty and staff in post -secondary 
education. The sample size seemed to be less of an issue than the 53 percent 
response rate. While the intent to generalize for post -secondary continuing 
education in th^ State was valid, the resources required for this task were 

.* iff 

inadequate. More resources ^re .needed Co develop favorable attitudes and a 
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coaoaitfBent to participate in the survey on the part of the respondents. 

HOW Can the Data he Analyzed? ^ 

The raw data were tabulated in two-*way f raqueacy.J;ables, converted 
into percentages, translated into estimates for the Stile, ^ad analyzed ac- 
cording to different def initions^of continuing education. Tnese statistical 
techniques were select,ed because the analysis would summarize the data in ways 
that they could be used effectively. 

The response rate of 53 percent wa^ recognized as was its probable 
effect upon 'the reliability* of the data. However, it could b§ argued that 
the description presented of post-secondary education in the .State by the data 
is conservative. This position is based on the experiences' with non-respoqdents. 
Persons"^lth no icistructional activity to report were aiore likely to respond 
to repeated requests than were thdse having^ instructional activity to report. 

The percentages were useful in showing the relative location of sub^ 
sets of a major variable. The statistic- that 6 percent of all post -secondary 
^instruction inv»^lyecl non-credit instruction for adults 25 years of age and 
older is only one of aiany examples.' The cross-tabulation analysis provided 
similai data but for two variables." Thus, it was possible to determine the 
proportion of alj. instructional activities using various instructional modes 
for the various categories of objectives. 

The technique for translating the raw data into estimates for the State 
can also be useful in illustrating the scope of post -secondary continuing edu- 
cation. The sampling procedure was conducted in such a way that the appro- 

7 

prlate computations could be made. A higher response rate» however, would have 
per lilt ted more confidence in the estimates* — 
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Care must ^ taken to interpret the estimate^ data' according to the 
definitions^ uned .1 the st* 1 The mtcnber of i ns t rue tionaT^activi ties, for 
example, r^-fers to the number of continuous contacts (such as a meeting., 
lecture, presentation, demonstration) between an instructor and one or more 
learners rather than the number of courses, conferences, programs, etc. 

The notion of alternative definitions of conti/iuing education provided 

a 

yet another way of analysing the data- Since an operational definiti n of 
continuing education could vary^ from institution to institution, such an 
approach presented Riore thaa one option for examining continuing education 
activity- An example of one approach was the presentation of data pertaining 
to non-credit instruction primarily for adults 25 years of age and older which 

,was presented earlier. % 

lanners and continuing exiucation leaders could learn, for example, the 
type of objeg^vet* addressed, the methods used, and something of the student 
body involved. Other definitions of continuing education were suggested am* — 

could be used if desired. 

— . ^ 

In summary, four ways of analyzing the data were illustrated. Each 

technique was used because of its capability to •'surmoar ize" ,and to ^'generalize. 

The techniques are limited primarily by cne reliability and validity of the 

data/ As with any presentation of data, the user must "mas s agel'^^d , intact 

with the data so that it can be used most effectively. 

What Use Can *Be Made of the Findings ? \ > 

Although n-^thodological issues emerged as the primary iEocus of the 
study, descriptive data pertaining to the nature and scope of , post -secondary 
continuing education wer*^ also collected. Examples of the findings have been 
liberally used throughout the narracive to illustrate the kinds of statistics 
that can result from Jata-analysls techniques ^hat were used. It has also 
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been pointed out that the prlm&ry limitation in the data is that they were 

' > > . - 

obtained from 53 percent of the sample that could be contacted* 

Neveiftheieas^ various findings may be of interest to planners an^l con^ 
tlnuing education leaders. Three illustrations of the use of the data foe. 
planning purposes were provided in a previous section, the reader is en- 
coikiraged to make a thorough examination of each table of data* For example, 
the reader might be concerned about the low amount of instructional activity ' 
reported in home economics* "(Actually none was reported; this may h^ve .been 
due to an Inadequate sample size or that all persona In the s^^Ie presenting 
instruction ir^hom^ economics chose not to complete the questiontoire.) Ihe 
continuing educator who feels deeply about problea^s. of humaf^ nutrition^ family 
relationships and other problems addressed by home economists might— be stimu**, 
lated to expand the number of instructional offerings in these areas«. Thus, . 
implications for continuing education can be drawn for each and every statistic 
.presented. ' 

In summary^ descriptive data were presented about (1) the number of 
instructional activities, (2) the number of « instructor" hours, and (3) the 
number of student hours ^involved in post*secondary education. In addition, 
these variables were analyzed in tertns of (1) the type of objective addressed 
by the instructor, (2) thexs«b^^ct -matter involved, (3) the medium of communi-* 
cation, (4) the mode of if^struction, and (5) the location of t.he instruction. 

f 

Certain statistics were translated into estimates for the State. Demographic 
characteristics of the participants were identified. One portion of post- 
secondary education activity (non-credit instruction for adults 25 years of 
age and older) was separated out and analyzed in terms of the above variables. 

/ 
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What Was Discovered About Finariclng \^ 

.- ■7 ' ■ ■ • ■ 

One of the initial purposes of the study was to obtain ioformatioit - 
about how continuing education is financed. Questions were asked in the - 
questionnaire about the fee for each activity and who contributed to the direct 
and indirect costs. However, it became apparent to the research team that the ^ 
area of financing continuing ^education required more sophisticated treatment 
than was possible through the survey. The information obtaic^d frpot the 

questionnaire merely identified the obvious^ersons, groups^ and institutions' 

* * 

who paid the fees and tuitV^n charged *by the continuing education tinit* Thus, 
it «^as recowmended that a thorough study of the economics of post -secondary 
continuing educatiqn be conducted apa^rt from the survey of instructional 
^ activities.' • * 

A ^inal Note 



Neither titne, n^ schooLrng, nor impoverished circumstances spem to ^ 'I 

^ . - "^^^ — . ^ ^ _ _ ^ 

diminish the adult population's desire and need to learti. More and'^more, the 
educational institution is being asked to accommodate its. offerings to the 
adult's life style, ** - — 

Increasingly, the quality of hur^ life will 1>e directly related tc^ 
the quality of learning opportunities available to adults. Planners and con- 
tinuing education leaders can and must provide that quality component in adult 
education* 

The state of the art in program development and lonfe-range planning is* 
Just beginning to take shape, - The Interest of plannerSs in improving their 
abilities to determine' educational needs more effectively suggests an en- 
couraging future for adult? learners, ~ , - ' 
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' * CHAPTER III . • - 

t ^ 

. ^ - . J --- 

'A SURVEY OF COrEINUING EWJCATION 

\ * - * 

GQ^LS FCR ikcatEE-^lAKXI!^ P06X*^SEC0NIMJtY 
. INSTITUTK^ IN NEW,YCRK SIATE^ 

Introduction . 

^ . The role of the Board of Re^nts of the University of the State of 
New"Y0rk/}.s to insure that there is effeeti«:e devf loproent and expansion of the 

/ • ♦ * ' r 

/ - ~ — -c» 

- / • * 

tw^al ecH^jcatl&nal s/stem in the State and ^ that such a system aeets estab^- 

lisfied t andarcb^ f or^qua ri ty • As part of this roie^ the Regents ^re, in a 

' V / ^ 

unique Iposition to, ef fect^n integrated, articulated System of educatioi^ for ^ 

^ all citizens throughout «the State. In order to de^^elop*, maintain, and expand 

I ^ ' - - 

6uch aJ system, it is necessary to plan on a"" comprehensively toordinated - 
Statewjide basis. * ' \ • 

The purpose of the task reported here was to supply the New Yo'rk St^te 
£dueai:ion Department higher education planning personnel with a c<^{ete range 
of ttia perceptions of interested publics concerni*ng growth and change for 

■ . - : ■ ■■ ■ 

continuing education and extension activities^ in degree ^granting po^t-^ 
secondary ins titrations ift New York Sta^e* ^ ~ 

^ To satisfy th^t task, we £urc^dto^a survey device called the Focus 

Del{^i and -developed by Stuart A. Sandow with Delayne Hudspeth for the ' . 



^Tfeis ct^apif^r was written by Stuart 'A. Sandow. It is also atfailahle 
as a separate ptiBlicatlbn from the Educa.tioail Poll<:y Research Center, Syracuse 
Snlversity Ses^krch CorporatloA, Syracuse, New York 13210. 
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New York State Education Department' in 1976. It i§*a device tlvat collect^ the 
percei'tions of several interested populations about an array of goalr^tatei 
i^nts and holds their' several response groups separate for comparison over 

several reiterationa\ ♦ • ^ ^ • , 

Our sample included four i'nterested publics: individuals who in some . 
vay are pairt of the informal wtif^uence structure that^advises the New York 
State Education Department; deans and directors of -continuing education 'pro- 
grams In degree*grdnting institutions; faculty who instruct in those programs; 
and clients who buy service, both Individually and in groups. - * 

the entire project, of which this Is only one part, is conceived of 
as being within Phase 1 of a two':part sttidy. In this first pViase, we were 

primarily concerned with demonstrating a tool that would help the State ^ ^ 

»' ' ^ 
--conttTOJally u^atf the information in these areas- For that reason, t^e 

"individuals selectedV.fot participation do riot refX«ct a sclentlflt sample but, 
rather., represent exemplars of people in groups 'Intereste^d tn emerging policy 
for continuing education in «ew York State either as policy -makers, ^Jminls^ 
trators, faculty, or clients. While the data are suggestive and the desire to 
draw policy conclusiolis from the data intriguing, the investlgarors, cannot 
supv^rt- any such use . . ^ 

^The data do demonstrate that, with the selection of a large and 
scientiflcall/ significant sample ,/tlk:jres\iltant^d^^ be a most powerful 

body of information tt inform the policy apparatus in the State. 

The reader's attentio|^§ directed to: (1) the report of the- process, 
(2) the deslgner*s conclusions and observations, and (3) the analysis of the ^ 
"non-data" prepared by Michael Folk as a demonstration of how the process 4nd 
data, could be analy^d if it were scientifically selected. 

■ I ■ - 
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" ^* The Focus Delphi Process 

The process enipl1>yed is basically simple. Its purpose is to collect 

a . - - - 

the several perceptions of goals .selected by interested publics, hold theta 

' :^S' ^ • ^ ' . . 

'S'epar-'*-^ throughout the cycle^ of inquiries, and dis^lcy thp sirailarities and 
dlsslailarities chat exist when a goal is scrutinized from the view of the 
"^A-^^various interest actors in any given milieu- -in this^case, higher continuing 
' education si^rvice in New Vcrk State. 



.1 



"ihe purpujie of the exercise is to bring befot>e the planne.r or 'decision- 



maker that* arra^ -of perceptions which helps him make decisions about where to 
invest his limited resources of time and energy in order to best serve those 
i" for whom he is responsible By disaggregating that information, it is a. luined 

' ^ one can come to underhand where contests of belief are irr^oncilable as wel-1 

J' 

as where there is mutual consent, where priorities are agreed to, and where / 
^hey are opposed; how they are to be operationalized as seen by the seveir^l 

y 

groups and by whom. In sum, it is a device "o inform decis^io *make;^^/ It 
doe0 that by arraying belief about any proposed activity befoi^e the planner 
for his analysis and trying to st.ucture such drray syst^d^tlcally . 

The display compels the planner to confront the question, **Whom will 
I be cerviiig by carrying out this goal?. The policy apparatus? The directors? 
The faculty? Or the students?" The procedure consists of three or four mail- 
^ ings to the invited participants. The resul.ts of each successive mailing 
(called 'Hounds") are cumulated an^ reported back to the participants in the 
successive Hp^^ids. For exami^le, all th**^ data from Rounds I and II are dis* 
played to each person in Round III. The purpose of this reiteration is to, 
hopefully, influence their delibi^rations . It does not and is not Intended to 
. rorcc consensus, which is one of th^- primary goals of the historic Delphi 
Prooiss. Farther, the Focus Delphi is not a forecasting device, but, rather^ 
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an informaMon device about how people respond to various proposed goals when 
their personal involvement is implicit^, in the inquiry. 

The Inquiryfs) 

* «> 

Tlie complete materials for Rounds I, II, and III are ino^uded in ^ 

Figures 1, 2, and 3*, and should be read completely to understand the process. 
The materials ar^ included in the narrative'', beginning on page 116 and ending 
^ page 144. 

r 

- Round I : The invited participants were told who we were, what we were 
interested in doing, and why. The)' were invited to cell us the innovations 
and reforms they would like to see in the entire system of continuing educa- 
tion, however they i^aw it. Their ideas could be curricular or organizational,- 
They were asked to rank them in terms of personal Priority^ (The Round I 
materials are presented in Figure i,) 

The responses were screened by the study staff for duplication of 
content. This resulted in 49 separate ideas which were then written in a 
standardized form as occurred realities.^ The editing and rewriting tasks 
were undertaken in order to reduce the length of the questionnaire, to present 
eacp idea 1 - the same fbrmatr, and to equalize the "social apF>eal" of each goal 
item so that the idea, rather than the language, would be responded to ly the 
participant in the study. 



. Ipor a discussion of why goals were rewritten in the past tense, see 
"The Constraints of Language on Our Views of the Future," by Stuart A, Sandow, 
in The Potential of Educational Futures > edited by Michael Marien auu 
Warren L, Ziegler (Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones Publishing Co,, 
1972). i 
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Fig- 1- Focus Delphi Round I Materials ^ 
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Educational Policy Research Center at Syracuse 



RD1 1/72NYS 
EPRC/SURC ^ 

^ ^ INTRODUCTION 

_ the Educational Policy Research Center and the Departrmnt of Adult 
Education of Syracuse University, at the request of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, is oonducvir^ a project to ascertain the current and future 
goals of persons involved in continuing education activities at degree^ranting 
institutioos in this state. The four groups are policy-makers, administrators, fac- 
ulty, and students. 

The survey itself consist of 4 questionnaires which sbouki require no more 
than 1 hour each tc completa. We ask your help and offer you the possibility of 
mf luencing policy in this area of education, an opportunity to compare your 
ideas with other survey respondents prior jo the ^acond, third, and fourth rounds 
of questioning, and a copy of the final report. 

In round one we are ini^f^tad in your peroeptk>n$ of two kinds of changes; 
REFORM and INNOVATION in each of two areas of concern; CURRICULA and 
ORGANIZATION. In your response to tis, conskler the reasonableness of your 
kieas but not the practtcabstity or probability of its being adop^. 

For example: Under CURRICULA we urge you to propose new subject areai^ 
new instructional todinkiues, or media you believe reasond!>le and desirable, (or ^ 
a return to old ^deas), without regard to your feelings about the ktea's acceptability 
to others «¥ho mav have conflicting interests. 

DEFINITIONS 

REFORM: changes which you woukl IHce to see now withinnhe existing 

educational system as you experien^ it in the present 

INNOVATION:' possible change in the educatk>nal system which you wouki 
like to see addressed now whidh might lead ]to future changes 

CURRICULA: the subject mat^ offered; the mode of instructk>n (e^g^lec- 
ture, seminar, iridepeident study); starMlards of performmce 
for students; st^nd^rris for instructors; kinds of educatkmal 
materials used^ fncly^^ng new media; and ttie methods of evalua* 
tion 

ORGANIZATION: tfie administratbn of programs, scheduling procedures, 
registration procedures, financial arrangements, target 
groups, k>catiQn, and simitar matters. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

1. List: 

1 or 2 CURRICULA/REFORM ideas 

1 or 2 ORGANIZATIONAL/REFORM ideas 

1 or 2 CURRICULA/INNOVATION ideas 

1 or 2 ORGANIZATIONAL/INNOVATION ideas 

2. Select: ' 

from the REFORM IDEAS the top priority item 
from the INNOVATION IDEAS the top priority \Um 

3. Chose: 

from tht)se two Items the TOP PRIORITY idea 

4. SIGN the response form and mail postage free imniedkitetY 



Thank you 



~ SAMPLE RESPONSE FORM 
(Please do not let our exampler influence your response) 



REFORM 

I t»*mtULA REfORM 

t* (mord s tudies cbncef ntng ur ban p rohtemil 

UMOAW/ATltWAI. «Ef OHM 

3 <faducad rtq uff^mt for ftitrv ii^*^ tturfy) 

4 (irtcrtasgd f iiKwcial "kttj for nonxf gd j^ study) 



INNOVATION 

CUHftltUt A INNOVATION 

s (ctt« en rolt in poticv makinQ) 
^ Ut udieiin ecology > 



tftt.ANt^ATtONAl INNOVATtON 

; fcitigan p^icipatinn m the Mtectinn nf i 

H (citigfn's with expertise permtttid tft tft up BiiHiPft^ 'l""!! f"W>y**' 

feeitttiet) 



REFORM PfttOa IT V - 
11 ot tht 41 



lOtA Of HICHtST PHfOftirv 



^(NNOVAIION PRIORI TV ' 
<1ofth«4l 
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PLEASE SIGN AND MAIL JMMEDIATElY 



Reipoilse form R01. NY$ 

EPRC/SURC 

NAME 



SPECIAL NOTE: Ptease remfmber to sign your name to the response form* 
While you will remain anonyrSous throughout the study, we have no way of 
knowing which youp you ^e a nnember of without your name, it makes it 
impossible to include your responses to this impor^t study. Thanks. 



Fig; 1 "Continuation X40 



R£FCftM 

CUI^RlCUi-A REFORM 
1. 



/ 

2 



ORGANIZATIONAL REFORM 

3, 

4. 



INNOVATION 

CURRtCUtA INNOVATION 
5/ . 

6 ! ; 



ORGANIZATIONAL INNOVATION 

7. * = 

8 ' 



PLEASE SIGN AND MAIL IMMEDIATELY 



\ 



REFORM PRIORITY 
^ nofth«4l 



' INNOVATION PRIORITY " 
n of tlie4) 



IDEA OF HIGHiST PRIORITY 
(t of th€ previous 2) 



Rtspome form RD1 NYS 
EPRC/SURC 

NAME^.., 
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Rotand II : We sent this list of goals to the participants and asked them to 
make three judgments about each goal: (S^e the Rpund ir materials in Figure 2 
. Its%ffect on you personally . 

Its effect on continuing education generally 
^ The group that would benefit most, %x 

Our staff compiled the information received according to the four 
response groupo and returned"^ to the respondents a display of the several 
responses to 6ach question for .each gfoup participating. (See tl\e Round III 
materials in Figure 3.) 

- t , 

Round III : The participants were asked to focus on 20 events of the 49 that 
were in some way interesting to them. Having made that initial selection, 
they were asked to focus on^ just those 20 and indicate \rfilch of the partici- 
pating groups they believed had the power to cause the event to occur, if each 
group chose to aggress for it. Then they were asked to select and rank the 
10 events they believi^d to have the highest priority for them personally, 
and, finally, to indicate for each of those 10 events when they thought the 
goal could happen (i.e., in the short term, the medium term, or the loog-terro 
future). 

- - ^tes on the Process 

This is the third time the process has been used. Each time we have 
modified it to suit the needs of the project. In thli, Irase, the 'following 
observations must be made to assist in any examinaticm of the data that follow 
and to help those who would use this technique in the future. 

In this study we elected to continue in the process everyone Invited 
to participate, whether they took part or not. We wished to know whether 
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people would ge^t%in or out, depending on the nat^ure of each successive 
inquiry. We have no information from this atudy that tells us anything 
definitive • 

The study was conducted in the busiest academic periods-February 
through June --and our level of participation (about 20%) was greater than 
expected. ' * 

There is a tendency to forget what the nutnbers in tRe data represent . 
It iniperative that the size of a sub-group*s sample be considered when 
making comparisons across groups 

While it is necessary to use nombers to display these impressions or 
feelings about goals, they tn no way reflect what people want* They can 
inform our intuition and can help guide oar thinking, but, in themselves, do 
not tell us what people will really want once they have acces^s to these 

T \ \ 

changes. This is a process of value only if itJis continually updated and 
the priorities operationalized. 

The Sample _ ^ 

\ - : 'J- - 

A total of 445 individuals were invited to participate in the Focus 

Delphi, They were drawn from five^ distinct groups of people. The five ..^^ 

groups and their numerical makeups were: 

Policy Advisor/Inf luejice^ Structure 72 

Deans and Directors 47 

Faculty , 210 

Clients 116 

Organizations (47) 

Students ^-(69) ^ 

Clients and students were grouped together as one group. 



H^hile the data for jhe^S^dy^lhovT^ 3nly four groups, the researcher 
was InteresteiJln^-exaMnlng the differences that might exist between those 

rlduals^who purchased service from continuing education programs as 
individuals and those who came 'is members of organizing groups. 
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Fig. 2. Focus Delphi Round H Materials 
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Educational Policy Research Center at Syracuse 



March 2?; 1972 



Dear Frimds, 




Thaitfc you for your prompt mtxmm to the fint round of mnJrK|uiry :Thi numbar of 
you wfio rtspondad was rmit gratifybig« For thoM^f you iMbo vvara umbfa to raipofid 
by ttia daadlina for round ona wa havaaontimiad^u in ^ procast md on tha 
succaading rc^mfo you cmjiartk^pata. 



o#:lAfi goal ttatamant$ mckwd for yow attti^cNi nvara cfamm from your Itets. Wte 
takan tha goats that appaarad rapaatadly^ and/or aould haw ^significant impact 
on ccmtimihig adiM^ation activitias In N.Y£. Thagoab ivai^ imvrittan to irttow tham to 
raad in Vcbnsbtant styta^ to raad witii a n^tmifm of mUintarpratation and to famova 
as much virfua laatghting m ppssft»la. 



\ 



INSTRUCTIONS 



Tha piurpoia of this round is to altelt your savaral parcaptions to thraa <3) qimtfons ^ 
about aacfegoal. (P^asa talta a momant md look at 'tfia ra^i^^^f^sa ^^^m^B ^a^dcjsail^ « 

^ 1. Thcfim^iiMtion you Mtt>acklra»eom»'mlht EFFECT ON YOU 
of Mch goaft oecwing. IhM is. you am to anunw ttwt Hm goal in quMtion wM oeew. 
Wtiatwjlb»it«affartonyw p a r» o nall y?Uiao«aof tiwfolk^^ 
yourmporao: 

\ 

•H- High PiB^tivo Effect 
+ PosHiva Eflaet 
0 LittlaEff^/ifany 

~ NagativaEff^fitwillhurtma.butnotmudi) 
— Extrama lyiafi^ Effact 

2. k\axt, and irraspactiva of how^ tha goal wouM affaet you paraonaily , addraii 
tha'EFFECT Cr THE 60AL ON ALL POST»SECONOARY EDUCATION IN NEW 
YORK STATc. ^in dioow from tha sama lymbols (-h- to. — }. Plaoa your raipofna 
HI tha appropriata column. « 
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3, Finalty, indicatt mrhich group listed Mom would BENEFIT THE WOST 
if this go^ ocoirrad. The r<>^$ «^ 

- 

d. rtobmiffittoaiiy ^m^Nsgn^ ltstad - 
1. Thepolttvn^intapparstiif^f N.V.S. 
2. , Achnmii^tUM of (kmttffwmg E^M^f^ 

m CoiitinutifB Edueitiofi ; \^ 

^ 4. S^Kteim^ofCoal^l^EdhicjMiimlh^m^ 

' , S. AttofthsabcM \ 

PIsaii mrfic^ your iMponit to ^ ^ipropra^ Gbhimn us«ig ^/pprdpriiM fltiqitMr 

wtii<^iiat#« pl M Mf iitffM>tottellt»wtfwrtM 

Tlmii you for your fortld^Mi. Ptom fetumtfitt^tiMttoqAte^tVKM jnp^^ 
We musthiM it no fittr^an APRIL 14. Pliaw r«fnMib«r topriiityetir nwMSewt 
cm ptt$Bit^ wparatt tftest r^onm.'ThMk ymi. 



Skwer^, 




Stii»l A. ^mlmv 



P^ PlMii PRINT YOUR NAME. Tlwnks. 



/ 



t 

Fig* 2"Coatidti«tlon 




N.Y Department of Education Ptanamo Study 




lOf T 



GOAL 



■At- 



1. Monroe CorBsunity ColTege hai, taken the lead 
tr. publishing a Deans List for Evening^ Biviaton 
students 




EFF€GXON 
POST SEC £D 



, EFF€€TON YOU 



BENEFICIARY . 



'2. Th^ New York State legislature has passed a' 
^ill to offer tax incentiv^to individuals who 
do not enroll in cont Inuin^ducation activities 
offered within the State »*deciaring an excessive 
nuTuber of undereinployed degree holders. 



3. The N*V.S. Regents has decided that all tenured 
positions will be reviewed every 8 years. 



4. Ali fatuity in the N»Y.S. system of higher euu 
cation must participate in at least 3 credits of 
instpuction in their field every other year and at 
least three credits of ^instruction in a related 
drea every other year. 



5. The Department of Education has announced the 
availability of 37,000 taped lecture's available 
to any citizen through the public library system. 
The tapes are drawn from ke,y lecTures of fa<;ultj 
within the State University System. . . 



6. t^e Department of Education has initiated a 
central clearing house for all non-dSgcec granting 
activities offered under its aegis anywhei-e in New 
York State, The nOmber to call toll free is j 



7. 
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The ^kefelXet Foundation has awarded a grant 
:he Department' of Education to help underwrite 
jxperlraental evening care centers for the 
Idren of parents enrolled in night courses. 
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GOAL 



EFFECT ON YOU 

4, 0, — > i-^. 



EFFECT ON 
FOSTSEC-ID 



2 or y 



9^ 



BENEFICIARY 
■) (0, 1. 2, 3, ^ 4. 5) 



.? 

o 
o 
» 
ft 

f 

o 




"the J^ont«il University Extension school has 
e^^leted |^rep-\rstioos to offer 31 one credit 
nfv-^mmm in the evenlns division in specific areas 
, vufv«tif%ft fifAv town sovfemse^t to Interior desistn 
and decorating f ^ 








fionds have be e availsble by the Ctak.e 
lor three coMmnlty colleges to 'eiqpand their infor- 
■srxon anc counseling »ejrvxcc» «.« ^nwxuwe cvcha**^ 
ano part^tiiie students > 




\ 


^ 


1Q« A nua(«er of conmnity colleges have Insti- 
tuted a r^'g'^ stration^'by'^i&ail system that includes 
both full and part-tiiic prograas. 








11. The State Education Oepartnent ha& published 
^ set of perfomance criteria for the granting oJt- 
degrees to evening students that Is signili^int-^ir-/.^ 
its rigidity and toughness of standards. 








12, > Courses are now being offered in all but svo 
' colleges in ^ew York State in futures and fore- 
casting. " ktjTiATe open to evening division ii^tudents. 




- - 




■1 - , ^ a 

li.e State UniversU/ System has withdrawn 
support tor 248 courses offered at its several 
c:.^t»es deemed less than adetjuate in course con* 
t€Rt to warrant credit froih an academic institu- 
^ tion. The courses may be offered at the diacretion 
of f«.,ul'cy and only if -^re than 15 students enroll. 




• 




14. rne State Education Depiirtiwnt has informed , 
all administrative personnel that they must uffer 
at least one course each calendar year. 








1 

15. Through the New York State Chamber of Commerce 
a noB-credit cotfrae is now available to r-saidents 
of 14 cosaunities detailing^ tne functions and 
- citations of all social ^ei^vices available to 
' tiM in the rvimm^lty. 






. . ._ . _ 
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GOAL 



EFFECT ON YOU 
{++. 0, - 



POST SEC-ED 



BENEFICIARY 
-) <0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5J 
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16. The Continuing Education Office at Syracuse 
University has announced thi»t 41 of its courses 
are now available in more than one instructional 
node, ftudents select their option at registra- 
tion: lecture, videotape, audio cassette, or 
progr^naed instructioQ* 









17. Students attending any ot t^jhe State University 
CoJlefee campuses full or part-t^tee may now apply 
for spec^::: degree programs the^fcontent of which 
is self -selected and leads to a bachelors of 
Assorted Arts/Sciences, 




- 




18. The Mumni Associations of the big six private 
universities in New York State have begun a 
recruitment drive aimed at all graduates to invite 
them to return for continuing education activities. 
This drive is hoped to increase revenues and 
bolster community interest in the institutions. 








19. Ithaca College has initiated a placement center 
for its older prtt-titoe students. Other institUT 
tions are watching the program with interest. 








^0. Cortland College, Ithaca College, '"ornell 
University and Syracuse University h^^e consoli- 
dated thelr^ Departments of Film and Television. 
The saving in equipment and the increased 
excellence of staff is seen as highly beneficial 
to all involved. 






• 


21. The continuing education' p ograms of all the 
institutions in the Albany area are now published 
in one catalog f»>r use by area resident^. Admission 
to each institutions programs is handled by one 
central office. 








22. Nassau Comnunity College has announced that 
its facilities are available to any individual with 
special skills who is willing to teach them. The 
courses will be non-credit fot the first year while ♦ 
the program is evaluated. Tuition will defer the 
costs incurred by curriculum speclal^i^^ who will 
aid in the preparatior. of materials 


\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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EFFCCTOM 



EFFECT ON YOU POST SEC ED BENEFfCtAHT" — 

GOAL {;^j^_J^,^J^~- -^---y t^^. +. 0. 1. 2, 3, 4, 5) 
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--^^i^'TTia'Ford Fo<indatlon has awarded a grant to 

CUNY^ eaploy 15 Roving Lectarers who will offer 
courses A>-^ch of the City *8 colleges the ssm 
semester. 








, 2A. The Continuing Education Office at Cornell, 
with the assistance of the Telephone Coin>any and 
the Chatter of Ccomerce, has coapiled a "Bli« Pages" 
listing the human resources of the city, ex-Puace 
Corpc Vista volunteers^ reti^c^d experts, etc. 


\ 


• ' " ' ^ 




25. The Administration of the Continuing Education 
pepartmenc at Mew York University has invited^ll 
students to make suggestions to it concem^g 
policy and programs ft^r next year*s of ferin^s^ 






i 




26. The Regents of the State of New Yo'^^ve 
asked colleges in each region of the jL^te .to plan 
their offfecings cooperatively. / 








\— 

\ 


2V. Syracuse University has dissolved A ts All* 
University Board composed of studeq^^ faculty , 
administratprs and staff. The ai^Q<^ncement ^tated 
that decisions in the future would t^e made by those 
accountable and responsible. 






. \ . 


28, The State Education Department has invited 
spokesmen from induj3 try and the professions to keep 
them informed of their needs to help plan theit 
continuing education offerings. • 








7Q Th« ^fafA llniv^rfi^rv At Albanv is cvalustins 
a proposal to decentralize its continuing educa-^ 
tion offerings and locating cou 'ses in mini-centers 
scattered throughout th^ ''ity. 








30. Tlirough a grant fiom tha "ustice D'l.partffient 
the conminity colleges in the State University 
System are developing courses in crime control, 
' crime ti»tivation,and prevention, to be offered to 









. EFFECT ON 

EFFECT 0^¥Otf POSTSECED BENEFICtARV 

GOAL 0, — .» 0 — ) (0, 1. 2, 3, 4, 



U. Tfee ^ire State College progtaa new- tniludes 
18 courses chat are reoedial la na^tsif'e and offered 
for no credit. 








32 » lofatra University has instituted a De^artsent 
- V* wvi/uiuou Ai.^i«ir>s. s^ouisco are open i9 Pvtn 
-^^^ degree and non-^e^r^ seeking students. 

a 






^\ 


33. The State University has tnandated a course in 
population and environment for all degree seeking 
Swusen** zn cne systeut* 




j 




3^1^ Th* University of Hochestcr has announced a 
^ new series of f>ne*credit courses in its continuing 
^ education program that teach the fundamental con- 
^ cepts^of each of 13 disciplines. 


- 






^ 35. Th«. New York State Council on the Arts has 
O offered to support the expansion of fine arts 
Tt programs in continuing education departaents of 

at least six schools this year. To be considered 
c Che Institutions selected oust demonstrate a 
i-f willingness to take over the financial costs after 
^' one year. - - 








JO. ine ciuy w^uxiegc oi A^ev iorK nas Hnnounceo a 
new course in governance open to the public. The 
course will be taught by a nenber of the City 
Council, the State Assembly, the State Legislature, 
and a staff person from both a Congressioi^l and 
>yenate otiice. 






• 


37, At the urging of the Regents, libraries across 
the state are preparing r.on-credit courses in 
library science for the public. 








38. The State University Agriculture and Technical 

at numsviijie nas announced a policy that 
ir effect gives luore emphasis in grading on 
3vC0tii|)lishinent than on course coft^)letion. 

EMC 1 Sfi 






U7 



GOAL 



EFFECT ON 

EFFECT ON YOU . KWT Sf C EO 

^. Q. - ") 



BENEFtCIAflY 
(0. 1. 2, X 4, 5). 



o 



39. Students at 1^ Vork University entclled.ln 
non^redit temedisl courses prior to Corinal 
sitelssion are desai^iiig credit for those courses. 




* 


— -1\ 


40, Yeshiva University is eaq^ri^entin^ witii a 
tmf Internal nanagettsnt systea that Ignores 
differences between credit /non-credit, youth/adult, 
degree/nmi-degree offerings. Students apply after 
two ^ars for a program appraisal and work out 
« sliding credit for their studies. 


* 




\ 

■y 


41. Continuing edacatlon prograos at State ynl* 
vcrsity institutions are now following an open door 

^it nAl^^^v fttv anv f^niii^jB^s nfft*t*ti^^ irrtfiAir it's A^ffint^ 






'f^ -^"^ 


* 

42. In a hotly-contestci policy stateaent the 

O * for appointments, to- Jocus bo re heavily on e9q>ertise 
g in a field rather than on credentials held, in 
ft choosing faculty appointnents* 

^ i„, 






\ 

\ 

\ 


c ■ 

^ 4i. The 'tate has iDcreased its financial support 
' for students enrolled in health related programs* 

0 








44 New York State l8 exploring a proposal that 
would have tHe effect of^ eirding continuous learning 
through age 16. The proposal involves guaranteeing 
each 'resident fourteen years of. free access to 
the public schools of the [tate that can be U:sed 
throughout the ind^viduslli life. 








45, Following the Yale Model, Syracuse, and Cornell, 
and New York University have advised their students 
that tuition can be deferred at the University 

a*. |^i4tuu<lb Jkwit LV cXl.n*.n«lkQ CnC lifS^Q fOr 

student lo«its from conaierclal banking colonies. 








L58 

46. The *tate-o*med institutions now charge a 
Q tuition, coni^tltive with the i^rivate units in t^e 
CDI/^"st/*te and the students receive vouchers to attend 
^tever school they wish. 
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GOAL 



EFFECT ON 

EFFECT OM YOU . >pST SEC-ED 

\ +, 0, —J -^-^ 0, 



BENEFICIARY 
(0, 1. 2, 3. 4. 5) 



47. Part-tiae evening students are now ellg;lble 
for the federal student loan guarantee prograa* 


\ 






48.. A bill is before the State Legislature to 
eliminate student tuition coa^leteiy, for anyone 
full or part-time, with income below the federal 
poverty level In effect all students over 18 - 
_d«*clarlng themselves Independent are thought tu 
be eligible. 


\ 






49, The Middle States Accrediting Association has 
issued a policy statej&ent to ehe effect that 
students and faculty involved in part-time or 
continuing education activities ns«d not meet the 
raise requirements as full*time degree seeking 
programs demands 
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Educational Policy Research Center at Syracuse ^ 



April 28. 1972 



DearFriends^ f 

Thank you for your (mmpt response to the second round of our tnc|uify . The mjnrAer 

of you participating continues to be rnost gratifying. For*" those of you unafMe^^ Tt«pon^|^ 

by the deadh'ne we have uMitinued you in the process and hope that you ' 0 participatt^ 

in this, the^^last round. The most time consuming^and difficult rtund is now behind us, - <^r^ 




- The enclosed forms once>gain list the goals chosen from thbse you submitted 
in Bound k . / ^ 

~ InRound II you-addressed three Orquestions for eadi goal: EFFu"' ON YOU, 
EFFECTpN SOCiETY, and BENEFICIARY. ' 

- All your responses to ihose questions are displayed on the enclosed response 
form. They are there to aid you in your deliberations for this round. 

EXPLANATIONOF THE DATA \ 
^ - • ^ ' ' • ' ^ \^ 

- To the immediate right of each goal statement is a cotunm listing the numb^ , 
1^4, These refer to the foj^^articipating groups: 

1. The relevant policy making apparatus of NYS ' 

2. Administrators/Deans of Continuing Education Program^ 

3. ^ulty in Continuing Education 

4. Stu^nti/Clients of Continuing Education Programs 
NOTE : Please f aijiitiarize yourself with these numbers arw* gri;>ups. = / ' 

I 

- Column I (EFFECT ON YOU) displays the flerc&rttage of respondents from 
Mch group that felt the goal had a negative (-). neutral (0). or positive {+) 
effect for themselves. 

- Column II (EFFECT ON SOCIETY) displays the percentage of r«HiOndent$ 
from each fl^oup that felt the goal had a negative (-). neutral (0). or positive (+) 

; effect on society. 

. - Column III (BENEFICIARY) displays xhe percentage of respondents of each 
group and their respective estimates of who benefits. , 
NOTE: (NONE = No Single Group &5j= All Groups iquallyl , """n - 

- Take a momen^and examine ttie first gpal itattwrtent and ^spropriate dWa. 

- Familiarize yourself with thelour categories of partrcipants. / ^ 

- BECAUSE OF THE LARGE AMOUNT OF DATA TO BE EKA^INED IN VOUR 
DEtlBCRATlONS YOU' ARE TO RfS^ONb IN THIS ROUNp TO O ^LY TWENTY 
(20) ITEMS OfeMOST INTEREST TO YOU. (most familiar wfth, interested in. opposed 
to, etc.) YOU aS»E to DEAL ONLY ^VITH THOSE TWENT^fVENTS. Please^read 
through the 49 events and make your selectic now. , 

163 ; " 



•:mstructiows 

Th« purpose of this final round n to elicit your thoughti about three (3) questions for 
each of the TWENfV (20) goals you elected. 

1. In column IV (PERCEPTION OF W)WER) you are asked to indicate w tdi of the 
groups listed (dioose only has the power to cai. ^ the goal to oocjr if they choose 
to. Please use the numbers anignao to each group (1-4 or 0. if no single group.) 

2. In Cbhinifi V (PRIORITY) from th# TWENTY GOALS you Ohm to dMi 
wftfi ^ tM wmt important to you and rank thorn in order of thair priority for action. 

ond {I] would be the highest pribrtty item) 

3. In Cplumn VI (TIME FRAME^ based on all the data and your perceptions of power 
and relative priority, indicate when you think these goals cm or shouM occur. Plene use 
thfc fallowing cods: 

SHORT TERfl^ (Sf) WitKin 18 months 

MEDIUM TERM (MT) Between 18 nMnths and 3 years 

LONG TERM (LIT) Later 

Filially, thank you again for your participation. Vou have been most helpful. As soon as 
we have compiM the-data and writttn our f^y>rt, you will rec^ a copy for yotm 
WE WILL BE SENDING COPIES OF THE f - ORTONLY TO THOSE OF YOU WiiJ 
PARTICIPATE IN THE LAST ROUND, so pktsm take the time now to respond. 

WE MUST RECEIVE YOUR RESPO.^E S NO LATER THAN MAY 19 . PLEf^E 
PRINT YOUR NAME SO WE CAN PROPERlV SEPARATE THE RESPONSES. 
THANK YOU. 




Stuart A. Sandow 



P.S. PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME. Thanks 



k 



SELECT TWEMtY (2Ci EVENTS FIRST 



NAME 



GOAL 



QROU^EfFSCTO^* . lU 

NO. '-^ 0 4 



tt 

cFFECT ON 
- 0 + 



Mi 

BENEFICIARY 
NONE 1 2 3 



IV 
l*E^C 

OF 
POWER 



1. Honro« Coanuolty ColUgc Km tkkjtn thm l««d 
in publlsHins • l>««nk LUc for Ev^alns DivUioa 



2. Thm 9mt Tork Scat* t«gl«Ucur« hM p«st«<l a 
bill to off<r CSX iQccnclVM to lii4lvld»«l« who 
4o not •nreii in continuing education activitifta 
e£f<r«d within th« f t«to» declaring an axcaaaiv* 
ouofMit of undetaapioyad dagraa holdara. 



3. .1%a H.Y.S. Xtganta haa dacidad chat all tanurad 
poaitiona vill ha raviawad evary 8 yaara. 



4. All faculty in tha H.T.S. ayataia of hi^ar adu- 
cation wiat participate in at laaat 3 cradita of 
Inatructin in thair fiald avary othar yaar and at 
laaat ihraa ctjdits of inat ruction in a alatad 
araa avary other y«ar. 



5. The Depart aant of Education haa announced the 
availability of 37,000 taped lecture* available 
to any citiscn throui^ the public library ayates. 
the tapes are^raMi froa key lacturaa of faculty 
vithia the State (toi*>eraity Syatta.- 



0 100 0 

0 73 27 

0 93 7 

6 80 m 



53 
59 



«»2 17 

27 9 

UO 7 

26 15 



9 
0 
10 
6 



73 18 

36 6H 

53 37 

U6 t»9 



25 
9 

lU 
3 



33 
6U 
52 
31 



U2 
27 
3i» 
66 



8 17 75 

0 36 6U 

0 $0 50 

0 29 71 



0 50 

0 6«f 

0 37 

1 H3 



*2 
36 
63 
5<« 



100 0 0 

82 9,9 

77 10 / 13 

91 3-^ 6 



9 2t d*» 

9 27 €U 

13 13 73 

6 17 77 



25 
27 
17 

6 , 



.0 
9 

21 
9 



75 
6U 
62 
86 



8 83 
0 100 

10 83 

9 86 



PRIO-^ITIES FOR ACTION 



310 0 

27 0 9 

23 0 13 

23 0 3 



0 69 

0 36 

6 US 

0 60 



0 
27 
13 
IH 



71 
U2 
61 
80 



0 
25 

t\> 
6 



lU 
8 

7 
3 



0 
17 
7 
6 



33 
17 
6 
lU 



0 0 8 17 

0 17 0 33 

6 13 6 32 

5 lU S 35 



U2 
33 
35 
27 



0 
14 
3 



'/ 0.14 

8 25 17 

0 H 71 

0 0 29 



29 

33 

2f 
3U 



36 
17 
32 
3U 



15 
0 

10 
5 



0 Q 46 

0 23 77 

0 48 

3 ' 47 



38 
0 
31 

32 



VI 

TIME FRAME 
{f r-^T^tT) 



Fifi. 3--Continuation 
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GOAL 



GROUP EFFECT ON YOU 
NO - 0 + 



tt 

EFFECT ON 
POST SEC ED 
0 -f 



BENEFICIARY 
NONE 1 2 3 



PERC 
OF 
POWER 



PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 



VI 

TIME FRAME 
CST-MWT-LTI 



6. The Dep^rcia&nt of E4ucation h^s Inlt laced « 
central clearing house for all non-degree granting 
activities offered «jndcr Its aegis anywhere In Nev 
York State. The nuobcr to call toll free Is 



7, The Rockefeller Fo\r;datlor has i^w^rded m grant 
to the Department of Education to help underwrite 
13 exp«rii»en:al evc^ning care centerr for the 
diildren of parents enrolled In right courses. 



8. The Cornell University Extension school has 
coiopleted preparations to offer jI one credit 
courses In the c ;enlng division in specific areas 
ranging froo town govtrnment to isterior design 
and decorating. 



9. funds have been aade available by the (t^te 
'for three communlc> colleges to expand their infor- 
sat ion and counseling services to Include evening 
and part-time students » 



10. A nuffiber of comrlty colleges have Instl* 
tutcd s regis t tat lon-by-aall systea thst includM 
both full and part-tlM prograas* 
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0 
0 
10 
0 



33 

53 
50 



67 
55 
37 
50 



0 
0 
10 
3 



75 
*i5 
73 
69 



25 
55 
17 
29 
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16* The ContiAttlsg Education Offlct at SytccuM 
University hm txmoxmcad that 41 of ita courtta 
ara nou availa^la Uk wotm than oa« ii»tructiOAal 
iBoda> Stttdanta a^Iact thair opt loo at raglatra- 
tioiit lectura, vidaotapa* audio casaatta^ or 
^rogra—Bd inacruction. 



17. Studaala attanding any of the Stata Unlvaraicy 
Collaga caaipuaea full or part-tiva my now jipply 
for tpaeiai degtea progra«» the content f>f which 
la aalf ea lac tad and laada to a BacheXora of 
Aaaortad Arts/Sciancaa. 



18. The Aluani Associationa of the big six private 
univaraitiaa In Kav York State have begun a 
recruitvene drive aiaed at all graductat to invite 
the« to return for continuing education actlvitlet* 
fhia drive is hoped to increaae revenuaa and 
Idolater conunity interest in the inatitutlont. 



19. Ithaca College has initiated a placement center i 
for i^s older part-tine students. Other Institu- 
tions ara matching the program with interest. 



20* Cortland College* Ithaca College* Cornell 
Unlvaraity^ and Syracuse University have conaoll- 
dated their Dapartaents of l^lla and taleviaion. 
The saving in aquipaent and the incraaaed 
axcell«ice of ataff is seen as highly beneficial 
to all Involved. 
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Fig. 3--Continuation 
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n. Tlw eoofciovi^i •^ucAtloo pzof^nm of all tiM 
l9»€lttttii»9 iB Al^ioy «r«« art iiav>ubUlM 
te^MM e^Xoi for use by ma taaidasta. AteUalw 
tff «a^ IsftClCttUoea ^rogrsM'ia h«i41a4 om 



I2» Xasaau Cciinlty Collet* aanouac«4 th«c 
it« ficiUtlsa ara availabla to any indlvlduaX vldi 

akilia vho la willinf to taach thaa. tlw 
^ttraaa vlH b« fiofi*cr«4tt for tba firat yaar whila 
^ ^roftaft ia avalwataiJ tuitiOD will dafar thm 
casta lActirrad by curriculua -:|«a€ialiata lAo vill 
1^1^ ia tba praparatlon '^f aatariala* 



13* Thtt fot4 i^undadoA haa awardad a grant to 
GBR to a^loy 15 9oviR| Lat urara who will of far 
e^raaa at aach of tha City* eollaaaa 1a tlia'atta 



20* Iha Cdfttinulng Educatloa Of flea at Contall^ 
viCh tba aaaiataftca of thm Tal^phooa Co^any aad 
tlw CSiaa^r of Coaawrca^baa co«ipilad a '*Biya Vafaa*^ 
Uatiao tha l^aaan raaourcaa of tha eitys ax-Faaaa 
Cocfib Tiata voXua^aara* ratirad ttxparta, ate. ^ 



2$« Hia AdaiaiactatioB of tba Coatldtiioc Idttcatioo 
O^roi^MHit at Haw Yo«.h Uaivaralty hM iswltad aU 
: 9t«daat« to iMka aataoatlona to it coocatvijiy 
^ ^foUcy and prosraaa for naze yaax^a of farlnta. 
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tlioft InfonMd of their need* to\help plan theit 

~: — -t , . 

T1«t^ State University at Albany is evaluating 
a propoeal to de^traUxe its continuing educa-- 
tioo offerings ah^ locating courses\ in luni centers 
scattered throu^out the Ciry, ^ \ 
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30. Through a gram: froa the Justice DepartMot 
the eotaeinity colleges is the^ State University 
' SysUttlare developing courses' in cri^i control, 
eslae ttotivationf&H prevention, to be\offered to 
the general public through continuing ^^ucatioQ* 
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u Thm City Cell«g« of N«v York hM Ai»ioiinct4 a 
m course In govcrnanc* open to th« public. « the 
nytBt will be taught by a «ea6er of the City 
*tmcll» the State Aeteably, the State Legislature, 
i4 a staff pe.-son froa both a Congressional and 
oate office. . 



^ At the urging of the Regents, lloraries scross 
e state are preparln*i non-credit courses io 
brary science for the public. 



. The State University Agriculture end- Technicsl 
liege at Morrisville has announced a policy that 
effect gives aore eo^hasis in grading on 
^osfrllshoent than on course completion. 



K Students at New York University enrolled in 
>n*credit remedial courses prior to formal 
iNoLaaion are d4.mandin9 credit for those courses. 
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Fig. 3 ^-Continuation 
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41. Contintting 'educfttion prograns «t State Ual* 
vcralty likstl tut Ions are nov following an opan door 
policy for, any couraaa offered und«r $ta aegis. 



42 



Zft a hoc ly* cent at tad policy stetawnt tha 
AAUf haa coae out In favor of aodlfylng atandarda 
for aptfointaents, to focua***ore heavily on expeiti 
in a field rather ^han on credent lala held,, la 
chooalng faculty appolntaanta. 



Ise 



43. the State haa increaaed Ita financial support 
for atudenta enrolled in health related prograaa* 



44. New Yotk State la exploring a proposal that 
vould have the effect of ending rintinuoua learning 
through age 16. The proposal involves guaranteeing^ 
each reaident fourteen ye are of free accesa to 
the public schools of che State that can be used 
throughout the indi' Id'al's Ufa. 



45. Following the Yale Itodel, Syricuae, and Conell^ 
and Nev York University have edviu%4 their studanCS 
tliat tuition can be deferred at the Univarslt/ 
ttatil after graduation to eliminate tn^ r^«^ for 
student lo^na froa cocnercial banking coapanias^ 
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Group I : Policy Advisors --Drawn from lists of' various State advisory councils, 
State legislators on educ^cion-related coninitt^es, officials of the State 
Education Department, and members of the advisory council for this study. 

Group II : Deans and Directors --For the purposes of the entire pr\j>ject, cf 
which this is only one part, a sample of' 46 institutions was selected from all 
the post -secondary degree -granting institutions in New York State. The indi- 
viduals responsible fojr continuing and extensilon programs at those institutions 
were invited. In one institution, two individuals were invited to participate, 
making a total of 47 participants. 

Group III : Faculty--Again for the purposes of the greater project, a sample of 
the faculty of thos^ 46 institutions was .selected without reference to their 
participation in continuing education^activities. From that master list, every 
fifth name was selected as the sample for this study. This procedure resulted 
in a total of 210 individuals who were invited to participate, 

At 

Group IV : Clients/Students--The c^^ents were defined as those organized 
groups who had purchased educational services from, or utilized the resources 
of, degree-granting ins tit^itions for rhe gain of their membership during the 
past year. With the aid of Chambers of Commerce from around the State, lists 
of organizations were culled and 4C0 separate organizations were queried to 
determine if they met those criteria. Forty-seven separate client organi- 
zations were identified and agreed to participate, 

* 

The individual stu'^ents were srlected by personally contacting faculty . 

t 

in the stQdy and asking them to invlrs any student wh< ;ould participate to 
contact us. Six4:y-nine individual students did so. 

Data on levels of participation for the respondent categOL.as are 
^'P^esented in Tables 50 and 5^ . Three feature' roight be noted: (1) 127 of . 
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the total sample of M5 responded at one time or other (26%); (2) 36 of the 

total sample consistently responded to all three Rounds (9%); and (3) the 

individual students were the best respondents --both in terras of their response 

rate on each of the three Rounds, and as the cor^jffgroup responding to all three 

Rounds. Th^ typical reasons given for not participating ^for all Rounds are 

given in Table 52 . ' ' . 

« 

\ 

\ ^ 

0 

Goals Examined in the Study 

» 

The reader may wish to read through the list of goals examined in the 
study. They were presented earlier in Figure 2, pages 122 to 131 . The reader 
is also encouraged, for any goal that interests him, to make the same kind of 
examination of the data pertaining to that goal that has been indicated in 
theexamole in the following sections. ^ 

Exploring the Data Displayed 



Included here is a demonstration of Porlicy- -Analysis with the Focus 
Delphi Data. To help the ader make use of the tables, we nave underlined 
all the relt^vant data on each chart for goal number 44 which is used as an 
example in the demonstration.' 

i^ote: The reader i.s also directed to page^ 132-144 (Figure '3) for a 
display of the data for the following inquiries: 

The effect of the goal on the respondent 
The effect of the goal on Post -Secondary Education 
The perceptions of the respondent as to who ^eneflta 
Please read the Purpose, Examples, and Comments referriii^ to each 
tab-le^in order. You will see the kind of inquiries that you might make aboi ' 
anv gbal listed. . • ^ 

9^- J ' ' ,186 
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TABLE 50 



LEVELS OF RtRTICIPATION OF RESPONDENTS 



i 

k 

Group 


Huniber 
Sent 


Us ab 1 e 
Responses 


% Usable 


Responded 
But Did Not 
Participate 


Tabulation of Ref^ponses 


from Round 


I: 






Policy-Influence 


72 


9 


13% 


6 


Faculty /Staff 


210 


23 


11% 


4 


Deans and Directors 


47 


13 


28% 


0 


Client Organizations 


45 


10 


22% 


# 


Individual' Students 


61 


24 


39% 


1 


Unknowns /anonyroou s 




10 




/5 




>35 


ls9 


20% 


23 



II, Tabulation of Responses from Rou'nd II : 



Pol lev -I.,f luence 
Faculty/Slraff 
Deans and Directors 
^ Client Organizations^ 
Individual Students 
Unljinowns /anonymous 



72 

210 

47 
47a 

69® 



445 



12 
29 
11 
10 
27 
3 



17% 
14% 
23% 
21% 
39% 



21% 



1 
2 
0 
0 
0 



III. Tabulation of Responses 


froTO ^,ound 


III: 






PoHcy-~nf luence ^ 




f 

> 

~ IQ 


14% 


t 


Faculty /Staff 




23 


: 11% 


4 


Deans and Directors . 


4" 


10 


21% 


0 


Client Organizations ^ ' 


47 


) 


17% 


1 


Individual, Students 


69 


21 


32% 


0 


UnJ^tfovms /an6nymous 




3 




2 














445 


76 


17% 


8 




-f 




^ 





^The differential between the number of participants in Rounds I and 
1^1 Is a result of the addition of 8 Individual students and 2 represeutativfei 
of client organizations./^ 
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TABLE 51 



RESPOr^E BATE DIFFERENTIAL BY GRWP FOR ALL ROUNDS 



|> FOR ALl 



A. Faculty/Staff: 



Number of separate Individuals responding: 
Number responding to all three Rounds: . V 
Number responding to Rounds I, II only: ^^ 
Number responding to Rounds III 6nly: ^ 
Number responding to Rounds It, III onlyg/ 
Number responding to Round I only: f 
Number responding to Round TI only: 
Number responding jto Round III only: 



B. Individual Student©: 



9 
2 
4 
7 
9 
, 8 
. 2 



of separate individuals responding; 
responding to ell three Rounds: 
respondijig to Rounds i, II only: 
respond^g to Rounds, I, III only: 
responding to Rounds II, lit onl^r 
responding to Roun^.I only: 
responding to Round II only: 
responding tct Round III only: 



33 

12 

r 

6* 

4 
4 
4 

2 
I 



N 



C« Client Organizations: 
r * 

Number of separate individuals respondlf^g: 
T^urober responding to'*all three Rounds: ; 
^^^^ Number responClng to Rounds I, II only: , 
y^'^^^umber responding to Rounds I^ III only: 

Niraib« respoij^ing to Rounds tl, ^11 only: 
\^ Numb^^ responding to \ >und I only: 
J NuTfiber responding to Rq^nd 11* only: 
Number responding Co Round HI only: 



16 
5 
. 1 
0 
3 

'5 
1 
1 



D. DeanB and Directors: 



ERIC 



.er 
Niffliber 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 



of separate 
responding 
responding 
responding 
responding 
respondi* % 
respondiu^ 
respqnding 



indlvi4uarl8' res^nding: . 19 

to all three Rounds: .6 

to Rounds I, II oniy: 2 

to Rounds I, III uniy: ^ 2 

to Roujids II, III only: 2 

to Rouna I only: ' 4 
to Round II only: * 1 

to Rouud III only: ,2 
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TABLE 51 --^Continuation' 
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E. Policy-Inf luencers : 



Number of separa^te 'ind v>^iduals responding: 
Number responding to all three Rounds:" 
Number responding to Roonds I, II only: 
Number responding to RcSnds I, III only: 
Number responding to Rounds II, III only: 
Number responding to Round I only- 
Number' responding to Round II only: 
Number responding to Round III only:' 

/ 

F. Composite Profile of Responses-. 



18 
4 

, 1 
0 
3 
4 
4 
2 



Numbe 
Numbe 
Ntxmbe 
Numbe 
Nuttibe 
% Numbe 



of separate individuals responding: 
responding to all fchree Rounds: 
responding to Rounjds I, II* only: 
responding to Rounds I, III dnly: 
res^nding- to Roiiijds II, III only: 
responding to Rourld I only: 



Number responding to Ro%n|id IIIj£mly; 



127 
36 
12 
10 
19 

26 

■% ^ 

8 
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TABLE 52 



TYPICAL RFASONS GT^'^ FOR NOT PARTICIPATING XCR ALL ROUNDS 



Ltcy-Inf luence Gro up; * 

1^ Did not have time or staTt^to participate 



1/ Were involved in continuing cfducation 

FacultyyStr f^; 

!• fot involved in continuing education 
2. Never fi|li|d oi»t questionnaires as a persemal policy 

Deans and Jirectors 

1, Not involved in continuing education 




Representatives of Client Organizations : 



^^^^^ 1. Not involved in continuing education activities 
2. Questionnaire ^tdo difficult to understand 

Individual Students ^ 

1. Did not understand rthe questionna/re 



I - 

I 
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The analysis that follows should help you master the Dotential of 
the data display. 



A Demonstration of Policy Analysis With 
The Focus Delphi Data 



To aid the reader In understanding both the Focus Delphi Process and 



tiie use and analysis of the data displayed, we have prepared this analysis of 
one goal of Interest to the researchers and underlined the appropriate data in , 
the tables that follow. It: is suggested that'a slml lar examination be con- 
ducted for any event of interest to the reader to more clearly understand the 
- implicationsuf the data. Again, we caution the reader that the data are not 
drawn from a scientifically-selected sample and cannot be generalized beyond 
the' sample itself. 

We have chosen Goal Number 44 for our examination: 

Number 44. ^'New Vork State is exploring a proposal that would 

have the effect of ending continuous learning through 
age 16. .The proposal involvi^s guaranteeing each ^ 
resident fourteen years of free access to the public 
schools of the State that can be u^ed throughout the 
individual's life." 

^* S2J^' We '^turn to Figure 3 (page 143) where' the data from Round II are 

displayed. For your convenience, wc have here feproduced that 

data: 



EFFECT ON 

GROUP EFFECT ON YOU POST SEC ED 



60.\L 

44. N«w York Stst« is explorlnt s prcpossl thst 
vould h«v« th« «ff«ct of «ndlnt continuous le«rnli;t 
throuiib sg« 16. Th« proposal Involves gtisrsn teeing 
•sch rtsid«nt Court ssn y^srs of fr«e eccess to 
th« public schools «f ths stste thst csn be used 
throu^ut th« indivldusls life. 
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Here we note that the majority of Group 1 (Policy Advisory 
personnel) and of Group 2 (Deans and Directors of Continuing 
Education programs) see a high positive effect on themselves if , 
it occurred, v^hile Group 3 (Faculty) and Group 4 (Students) in 
the majority of cases, see no effecc on themselves. 
Inquiry : Why does the student population sampled in this study not 
^ . realize the implications of such a change on their own situation? 

The faculty alsa seem to have ignored the implications of such 
' a zhange on teaching strrtegies necessary for randotB populations 

not linked as age cohorts^. Why? In this instance, the Deans . 
and Directors seem to be clear about the change xraking an effect 
for the good but none of them could possibly qualify to take 
advantage of th? change personally as students. 

^* ta : We examine the perceptions of effect on post -secondary education 
in New York State. Here we^note that a much higher perc**\itage 
of the Policy group see the goal as having positive effects. 
The Deans and Directors persist in thei»- assessment. The Faculty 
see the effect on the system as beneficial but the nmjority of 
the Students think the effect would be negative. 
Inquiry : Here is a goal statement that appears to be designed to serve 
students yet the majority of students feel it would be of no 
effect on them and a negative effect on the system. Why? 

3» Data ; We look to perceptions of benefit. The majority of policy peo[ft.e 
see it as benefiting all groups. Deans and Directors feel the 
* " same. There Is no clear majority In the Faculty. But the Studetrts 

persist with the tajorlty feeling that no one^^ would benefit. 

Er|c 192 ■ ' * 
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Inquiry : What affects the students' understanding of the event that they 
perceive, it not to be in their or anyone else's interest? 

4- Da ta t We must look at the quantity of response that comprises those 
percentages. Turn to item II, Table 50. Tabulation of 
Resources from Round II . ^Twelve Policy people, 11 Deans and 
Directors, 29 Faculty, and 37 Students/Clients participated in 
" those tabulations of percentages* 
' Inquiry : Are, the percentages significant? (See next Data item) 

5. Data : We tun* new to the data tables in Table 53, page -157. We see 

that Goal 44 was selected as one of the twenty most interesting 
goals by 39 individual respondents out of a un4ve4:5e of 75. 
That is more than 50%. Further, we can see that It is the 8th 
most frequently picked goal. 
Inquiry i Do groups differ in thoir interest? (See next Data item) 

6. Data : In Table 54, page 159, we see that 4 of ICf or 40% of Group 1 put 

it in the top 10 in priority. Thirty percent (30%) of Group 2, 
50% of Group 3, and 16 1/2% of Group 4 locate this goal as a top 
priority item for attention. 
Inquiry : How importai^t is the item, to each group? 

7. Data : Table 55, pages 161-162. Groiap 1 ranks Goal 44 5th highest in 

priority. Group 2 ranks it 7th. Group 3 ranks it 2nd and 
Group 4, the Students and Clients, rank it 25th. The aggregate 
see it as ranking 7th in overall priority. 
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D^t:a ; We now can explore when people feel this goal can come about 
in^Xable *56, pages 164-165. Group 1 is sp.it: 507o see the 
j event happening in the sho^t*term and 507o see it in the long- 
term future. Group 1\ on the ottie!^ hand, is in total agreement 
that the event will not happen untrl the* loag-term, future (even 
though they jee it as pos itive ly, affecting themselves and post- 
secondary education generally). The Faculty is spread over the 
full-time spectrum, as are the Students with the majority seeing 
the goal only in the long-term. 

Inquiry : In reference to the respondents' perception of re^^^l time, does 
the event still rank as a top priority item? 

9. Da ta : In Table 57, page 166, we see that Goal 44 is the se'cond highest 

priority goal for the long-term future. 
Inqu try : Here .is a goal that. many people think is valuable for the long- ^ 
term future,. They are prepared to believe that it is not a 
short-term goaU Are tney, in "effect, offering us sufficient 
lead time to explore the feasibility of it through research? 
If so, should we fund such research? 

Data : In Table 58, page 167, ^e note that the majority of the gaals 

examined in the survey are seen as short-term. 

Inquiry : How do we make them happen? Which client groups are to be ■ 
served in- setting priorities? (See next Data item) 

1^' Pata: Table 59, page 169^ displays . the goal (ranked) with the time .^ 
estimate as Se^n by each group. • . 
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12. Data : Table 60, pages 171-2 72, is probably one of the most important 

criteria to employ in deciding what goal to pursue. Looking at 

^ • " 

our goal, we see that 60/i of Group 1 see themselves as having the 

power to cause the event if they wanted to. One hundred percent 

(1007o) of Group 2 see Group 1 as having the pover. Sixty-seven 

(67%) ot Group' 3 see^Group 1 as having the 'power and ^85% of 

Group 4' see Group 1 as having the power. In the aggregate, 

77% of all those who addressed themselves to this goal (30 of 

75 people) felt that the power to cause it resided with the 

Policy apparatus of -the State and not with, the Students, 

Faculty, or Directors. 

Inquiry : Who has the power- to cause each goal as seen by each group? " 

13. Data ; See Table 61, pages 174-175, for the display. 

Inquiry : Who is perceived to have the power to affect post-secondary 
education in New York State? 

P^ta : Table 62, page 177, displays the number of times each group is 
seen as haying the power to cause goals exam^^ here to corae 
Into being. Groups 1 and 2 are seen as much more powerful than 
Groups 3 and— 4r^n terms of the goals generated by the partici-. 
pants in this study. 

It is 'Suggested that the reader now make a similar examination of the 
goals that interest hitn personally and deliberate about the consensus and 
dissensus that exists. Figure 3, pages 132 to 144 contains: (I) the goal 
statements, (2) the responses of the four groups as to the perceived effect of 
the goal on the individual respondent and on post-secondary education la « 
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general, and (3) the respondents* percept) onsof the beneficiaries of the goal 
if implemented. 1 . • - 

The following tables of data are presented to assist the reader in 
the analyzing of the data pertaining to an individual goal statement. For each 
table, th& purpose is explaited, examples of interpretation are given, and 
additional comnients about the use of the table are provided. 

It is the responsibility of the policy-maker to examine that array of 
opinion before making plans and setting strategy that affect the lives of. all 
of us. 



Lists of Goals With Corresponding Total 
Number of Respondents Who Included the 
Goal: Unranked and Ranked 



Pur^c^e 

The *^Unranked** table consist^^f the goals lifted in ascending order 
of goal number; the "Ranked" t^fble consists of the goals ranked in ascending 
order to the number ot tAsaes the goal was respbnded to. 



Example 

Unranked "Goal I was responded to 11 times. 

Goal 40 was responded to 22 times. ^ 

Ranked *-^oal 1 was the least often mentioned in the re'sponses 
(11 times). 

^ Goal 28 was most often responded to (55 times). 

This table is useful as a reference table. If one^^wer^in teres ted 
in a particular goal, he could see hov often that goal was mentioned in the 
**vinranked" table; then, using the "ranked" table, he could see aoproxlmafely 
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TABLE 53 



• LIST PF" GOALS WITH CORRESPONDING TOTAL NUtlBER OF RESPONDENTS 
WHO INCLUDED THE GC^L: UNRANKED AND RANKED 



Unranked Ranked 



Coal 




Goal 


Pact;) 




RfSp. ^ 




Res p.* 


1 


11 


26 


48 


] 


) ] 




29 


2 


23 


27 


22 


\2 


12 


15 




3 


49 


28 ^ 


5-5 


U 


13 


9.2 


30 


4 ^ 


47 


?9 




12 


14 


9 


31 


5 


39 


30 




' 36 


i7 


19 


31 


6 


28 


M 


.'4 


\7 


20 




31 


7 


35 




1/. 


17 


22 


33 


32 


8 


26 




3J 


AO 


22 


16 


33 


9 


31 


34 . 


= 13 




22 


48 


33 


10 


24 


^ 35 


25 




23 * 


47 • 


34 


11 . 


42 


36 


17 




23 


49 


34 


12 


12 , 


37 


20 


23 


23 


7 


35 


13 


23 


38 


28 


29 - 


23 


17 


35 


U 


"38 


39 


25 


'10 


24 


14 


' 38 


15 


30 


40 


22 


31 


24 


25 


' 38 


16 


33 


41 


2f 


43 


24 


5 


, 39 


17 


35 


42 


52 


^ 35 


25 


44 


39 


18 


27 


43 


^4 


39- 


25 


11 


42 


19 


31 


44 


39 


8 


26 


45 


42 


20 


26 


45 


42 


20 


26 


4 


47 


21 


29 


46 


31 


24 


26 


26 


'48 


•22 


30 


47 ■ 


34 


18 


27 


3 


. 49 


23 . 


23 


48 


33 


6 


28 


42 


52 


24 


26 • 


49 


34 


30 


28 


28 


55 


25 


38 






38 


28 ' 







Total Number of Respondents: 75 
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where, among all the other goals, it ranked, giving a measufe of how much 
interest there was in that particular goal. 

If we were« interested in Goal 5 v^e could see from the "unranked" 
table that there were 39 respondents who mentioned that goal, booking ^he^ 
to the "ranked** table, we see that 39 responses-was relatively high, telling 
us that Goal 5 was generally of high interest. 

. Number of Times Goal Seen as Among Top Ten 
in Priority, by Group and Aggregate 

Purpose 

This table lists the number of times each goal was seen as one of 
fa the top ten in priority. The box in the bottom n'ght corner lists the 

number of respondents for eacfa group, and the total number of respondents. ^ 
when all groups are aggregated. 

Example 

Goal 1 was not mentioned by any of S±b tfrls^espondents iarGroup. 1 
as being among the top ten in priority, \ . ^ 

It was ment44>ned by two members, of group 2, 

Nq. members of Group 3* 
- Four members of Group 4. 
. Of all the" respondents, six mentioned Goal 1 as being 
among the* top ten in priority. 

r 

'Comments 

Note that it is importar. 'len interpreting this table, as wel^ as the 
following tables, to keep in- mind the total number of respondents for each 
group. Goal 5, for instance, was listed four times (40% of the respondents) 
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TABLE 



NUMBER OF TIMES GOAL SEEN AS AMONG TOP TEN IN PxipRITY, 
BY GROUP AND AGGREGATE 

o 



Group 



GoaV 

/ 


I 


11 


rii 


IV 




/ 
/ 

ir 




2 


0 


4 


6 


?2 


1 


0 


3 


2 


6 




4 


2 


11 


14. 


33 




4 


r 


7 


11 


25 


5 


4 


-0 


2 


9 


ly 


6 


7 


3 


,3 


2 


11 


7 


4 


2 


• 5 


11 


22 


8 


1- 


0 


2 


' 6 


9 


9 


2 


3 


5 


6 


16 


10 


1 ■ 


• 1 


1 


5 


8 


11 


2 


3 


8 


9 


22 


12 


1 


1 


0 


2 


4 


. .13' 


2 


0 


0 


5 


7 


14 


3 




10 


6 


23 


15 . 


1 


1 


4 




13 


■^ 


2 - 


2' 


3 


'5 


' 1-2 


17 


5 


3 


8 


4 


21 


18 


3 • 


2 


2 


2 


9 


19 


1 


3 


4 


9 


19 


20 . 


4 


2 


4 


4 


14 


21 


3 


1 -v 


2 


- 


12 


. 22 


1 


1 


3 


12 


' 18 


23 


1 


0 


4 


4 


10 


24 

25 


2 

1 i 




3 
5 


5 
9 


.10 . 
16 







Croup 








Goal 


I 


II 


TTT 


TV 


Akr. 


26 




o 


1 n 
i u 


^ 


30 


27 


0 




^ 


I 


10 


28 


3 


A 
t 


0 


z^ 




29 


2 


0 


7 




13 


30 


0 






/ 


13 


31 




1 


o 

:x 


2 


8 




i 


u 


t% 


0 


3 


33 






1 * 

f * 


o 
o 


22 


3' 


& 


& 


' 0 
L 


U 


4 


35 


0 * 


1 • 

4. 




0 


12 


36 


1 






^ 


9 


37 


0 ■ 


2 


1 
1 




O 


38 


i 


1" 


6 


Q 




39 


0 


1 






o 


40 


2 


4 


3 X 


3 


12 


41 


2 


2 


1 


2 


9 


42 


5 


5 


14 


12 


39 


43 


3' 


3 


7 


6 


19 


44 


4 


3 


11 


5 


24 


45 


1 


2 


6 V 


' 10 


• 19 


46 


4 


4 


9 


6 


24 


47 


*3 


5 


3 


10 


21 


48 ' 


• 3 


1 


IP 


4 


19 


49 - 


1 


1 


2' 


5 


9 



No. Respondents 

Group I*- 10 ' 
Group 2 - 10 , 
Group 3-22 
Group 4-30 
Aggref. - 72 
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* by Group 1 and nine times (30% of the respondents) by Group 4- Ifseems to 
I have a higher priority among Group 1 than- Group 4 but it was ^mentioned lewer 
times?* ' , 

Ranking According to Number of Times 

Seen a$ Among Top ^T"n in Priority ,- . 

by Group and Aggregate ' ' ' . * * . 

Purpose ' . - , a 

X^'if> tsble xontams the same data , as the preceding table, biit, for 
, eacn group, the goals are arranged *in descending order according to the number 
of times they were mentipnev'. ^ ^ , ^ 

, ^ Example ^ ' * y 

' Goals 42, 26 anS 17 were most often mentioned (5 times) by viroup 1. 
Goal 42 was eJso mentioned most often by Group 3 (14 times). 

Cominents ^ 

It is interesting to look at the relative positions of certain *'high 
priority" goals across groups : Goal 26 was given a high priority >y Gi:oups 
1^. 2,*and 3, but a relatively low priority by Group 4. Ox^e is led to ask 
^ why it i* that the Policy-makers, Deans, and Faculty' members see this goal as 
important, yec the Clients s^em to find it unimportant. (Goal 25 r "The 
Regents of the State of New York have asked colleges in each region of the 
State to plan their offerings cooperatively 
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TABLE 55 



rSMKINGS , ACCORDINq; 



tME&^-SEBN-A S AMO N g -TOP- ^ N IN PRI ORITY. 
BY GROUP AND AGGREGATE 



Rank ' 


Group I 


Group II 


Group III 


Group IV 


As 




Goal 


No. 


Goal 


No. 


Goal 


No. 


Goal 


No. . 


Goal 




1 


42 


5 


26 


8 


42 


14 


28 


24, 


28 


42 


2 


26 


5 


47 


5 


44 


11 


3 


14 


42 


39 




' 17 


5 


42 


5 


3 


11 


42 


12 


3 


33 


4 


46 


4 


46 


4 


48 


10 


22 


12 




30 


5 


44 


4 


' 40 


4 


26 


10 


7 


11 \ 


. 4 


25 


•6 


20 


4 


28 


4 


14 


10 


4 


n \ 


46 


24 


7 


7 


4 


44 


3 


46 


9 


47 


la \ 




OA 


3 


5 


4 


43 


3 


28 


9 


45 


10 




o o 
^3 


9 


4 


4 


33 


3 


_ 17 


8 


38 


9 




99 


LO 


3 


■ 4 


30 


.3 


. 11 


8 


25 


9 


4 1 


99 


11 


48 


3 


27 


3 


.43 


7 


19 


9 


7 


99 


12 




3 


19 


3 


33 


7 


11 


9 


M 1 


9 1 


13 


43 


3 


17 


3 


29 


7 


5 


9 




9 1 


U 


33 


3 


11 


3 


4 


7 


33 


8 


Aft 


1 0 


15 


' 28 


3 


9 


3 


45 


6 


30 


7 


ID 


1 O 


16 


21 


3 


6, 


3 


38 


6 


46 


6 


A'^ 




17 


18 


3 


45 


2 


25 


5 


43 


6 




1 Q 


18 


14 


3 


41 


2 


9 


5 


35 


6- 


22 


18 




.41 
40^ 


2 


37 


2 


7 


5 


. 21 


6 


38 


17 


20 


2 


36 


2 


35 


4 


15, 


6 


25 


16 


-21 


31 


2 


34 


2 


21 


4 


14' 


6 


^9 


16 


22 


29 


2 


20 


2 


23 


•4 




6 


^ 5 


15 


23 


24 


2 


18 


2 


c20 


4 


8 


6 


20 


14 


24 


■ 16 


2 


16 


2 


19 


4 


49 


5 


30 


13 


25 


13 


2 


14 


2 


15 


4 


44 


5 


29 


13 


26 


11 


2- 


7 . 


2 


47 


3 


24 


5 


15 


13 


27 


9 


2 


' J 


2 


40 


3 


16 


5 


40 


12 



TAPLE 55 — Continuation 



Rank 



28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 



Group I 
Goal No. 



6 
49 
45 
38 
36 
32 

•25 
23 
22 
19 
1.5 
12 
10 

. 8 
2 
39 
37 
35 
34 
30 
27 
1 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Group II 
Goal No. 


Group 

Goat 


TTT 
1X1 

l^O • 


Group IV 
Goal No. 


Goal No, 




1 


2 








e 
J 




12 




49 




^ i. 


\ 

■J 




J 


21 


12 








30 


3 


4ft 


A 

*T 


16 


12 




39 




24 


3 




A 


o 


1 1 




38 




22 


3 


JO 


A 




lb 




35 




1 f% 


•I 




A 


94 


10 




31 




A 

VP 


3 


2 J 


A 


9*^ 


1 n 








9 


'X 

■J 


OA 


A 


4Q 


Q 




22 






c 


t 7 


A 


41 


9 




21 






1 


1 
i 


A 




9^ 




15 






1 


An 


Q 


18 


9 




12 






0 

c 




3 


8 


9 




10 




C 1 




29 


3 


" 39 


8 




^ 4 




18 


2 


41 


2 


31 


8 . 




32 


0 


8 


2 


31 


2 


10 


8 


No. Respondentia 


29 


0 


• 5 


2 


27 


2 


13 


7 


Group 1-10 


24 


0 


41 


1 


18 


2 


37 


6 


23 


0 


37 


1 


12 


2 


2 


6 


Group 2-10 


13 


0 


10 


1 


6 


2 


1 


6 


Group 3-22 


8 


0 


13 


0 


2 


2 


34 


4 


Coup 4-30 


5 ' 


0 


12 


0 


34 


0 


12 


4 


Aggreg. - 72 


2 


0 


1 


0 


32 


0 


32 


■3 
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Percent of Groups Seeing Time Frame as Short-Term . 
Heairim-Ter'm. UonR-TernT. Respect i^^ely, for Each 
Goal, by Group and ARgregate 

Purpose 

These data are based on respondents' replies concerning when they 
thought the goals could or should occur. , 

Example 

One ht'^dred perc<*nt of Gtoup ^ who responded to Goal number 6 saw 

the goal to be short-term. ""^"^ 
One-half of Group 2 who responded saw it as medium-term, and one-half 

saw it as short-term. ' 
Considering the aggregate group, 61% saw Goal 6 as short-term, 26% 

saw it as medium-term, and 13% s'aw it as long-term. 

I' 

Comments 

This' table Is useful if one has a particular goal in mind and he would 
like some measure of the time frame in terms of which each group thinks of 
the goal, and Tiow much agreement there is among the groups as to the time frame. 



Top Ten Short-Term^ Medium-Term, and Lcfcp-Term 
Goals Based on Aggregate Responses 



Purpose 

In this table only the data from the "aggregate" column of Table 57 
are considered. The ten goals receiving the highest percentages as short-term 
are listec , as well as^the ten receiving the highest percentages as medium- 
term and as long-term. 
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TABLE 56 



PERCENT OF GROUPS SEEING TIME FRAME AS SlTORT-TERM, MEDIUM-TERM, LONG-TERM, 
RESPECTIVELY, FOR EACH GOAL, 3Y (31CUP AND AGGREGATE 







Group 


I 




Group II 


Group III 


Group IV 




Agg. 




Goal 


ST 


MT 


LT 


ST 


. m 


LT 


ST 


KT 


LT 


ST 


m 


LT 


ST 


m 


LT 


I 


. 0 


0 


0 


50 


25 


25 


0 


0 


0 


50 


25 


25 


50. 


25 


25 


2 


0 


0 


100 . 


0 


0 


100* 


33 


0 


67 


11 


0 


89 


12 


6 


82 


3 


50 


50 


. 0 ' 


20 


80 


0 


40 


47 


13 


47 


47 


5 


40 


51 


9 


4 


0 


50 


50 ' 


0 


40 


60 


56 • 


22 


22 


39 


44 


17 


34 


39 


26 


5 


50 


0 


50 


33 


33 


33 


7X 


14 


14 


20 


60 


20 


38 


38 


24 


6 


100 


0 


0 


50 


50 


0 


57 


29 


14 


57 


14 


29 


61 


26 


13 


7 • 


50 


25 


25 


67 


33 


0 


63 


38 


0 


67 


20 


\ 13 


63 


27 


10 


8 


100 


0 


0 


* 50 


50 


0 


100 


0 


0 


54 


38 


\ 8 


65 


30 


5 


9 


100 


0 


0 


50 


50 


0 


70 


30 


0 


67 


33 


\ 0 


69 


31 


0 


10 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


91 


9 


\° 


94 


6 


0 


11 


33 


67- 


- 0 


67 


33 


0 


36, 


45 


18 


33 


50 


11 


35 


k% 


15 


12 


50 


50 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


75 


0 


25 


64 


18 


18 


13 


50 


50 


0 


0 


LUU 


U 






^0 


56 


44 


0 


50 


Oft 

39 


1 1 


14' 


33 


67 


0 


20 


60 


20 


64 


18 


18 


42 


42 


17 


45 


39 


15 


15 


100 


0 


0 


67 


33 


0 


88 


13 


0 


64 


27 


9 


76 


20 


4 


16 


67 


33 


0 


a 


100 


0 


50 


0 


50 


23 


54 


23 


-32 


44 


24 - - 


17 


60 


,40 


0 


50 


. 50 


0 


40 


40 


20 


40 


.40 


20 


\ 


38 


16 


18 


75 


25 


0 


40 


60 


0 


17 


83 


0 


80 


20 


0 


\45 


50 


5 


19 


100 


0 


0 


20 


60 


20 


7i 


29 


0 


82 


18 


0 


67 


30 


4 


20 


25 


50 


25 


33 


67 


0 


40 


40 


20 


22 


56 


22 


' 27 


55 


18 


21 


50 


25 


25 


33 


33 


33 


80 


20 


0 


67 


22 


U 


64 


23 


14 


22 


0 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


67 


33 


0 


31 


63 


6 


41 


56 


4 


23 
24 
25 


100 
67 


0 
0 


0 
33 


0 
100 


100 
0 


0 


63 
86 


25 
14 


13 
0 


43 
89 


43 
11 


14 
0 


56 
85 


33 
10 


11 

- 5+ 


67 


33 


0 


67 


0 


33 


89 


11 


0 


75 


25 


0 


77 


19 


3 







XABIE 56--Continuatioit 







uruup X 


— -Group- fl — 


Gnmp-fll- 


erooptV^ 




Age. 




Goal 


SI 


m 


LT 


ST 


MT 


LT 


ST 


MT 


LT - 


ST 


MT 


LT 


ST 


MT 


LT 


26 


57 


0 


43 


33 


-44 


22 


43 


43 


-t 
14 


' 20 


40 


40 


37 


35 


28 


27 


50 


50 


0 


100 


0 


0 


71 


29 


0 


50 


50 


■P 


63 


32 


5 


28 . 


100 


0 


0 


57 


29 


14 


50 


50 


0 


77 


23 


0 


67 


29 


4 






0 


50 


0 


100 


0 


14 


43 


43 


57 


43 


0 


J J 






30- 


100 


0 


0 


50 


50 


0 


83 


0 


17 


55 


45 


0 


64 


32 


5 


31 


50 


50 


0 ' 


67 


0 


33 


57 


43 


0 


50 


33 


17 


58 


32 


11 


32 


50 


50 


0 


50 


0 


50 


100 


0 


0 


67 


33 


0 


75 


17 


8 


33 


67 


33 


0 


20 


20 


60 


67 


33 


0 


55 


18 


27 


55 


24 


21 - 


34 


0 


. 100 


0. 


75 


25 


0 


67 


0 


33 


0 


100 


0 


56 


33 


11 


35 


50 


50 


0 


75 


25 


0 


40 


40 


20 


29 


29 


43 


43 


38 


19 


36 


100 


0 


0 


100 


^ 0 


0 


67 


0 


33 ' 


75 


25 


0 


79 


14 


7 


37 

~"3B 


100 

~T00- 


0„ 

0 


0 

— 0- 


17 


83 

-"67- 


0 

—33- 


50 

67^ 


25 

.i7— 


25 

- 17- 


63 


38 


0 
9 


47 

57 


47 
30 


5 . 
13 




50 


50 


0 


0 


33 


67 


40 


20 


40 


38 


13 


50 


33 


22 


44 


- 40 


0 


67 


33 


25 


75 


0 


67 


17 


17 


75 


25 


0 


47 


41 


12 


41 


100 


0 


0 


50 


56 


0 


50 


50 


0 


50 


50 


0 


. 50 


50 


0 


42 


50 


17 


33 


40 


60 


0 


41 


41 


18 


53 


35 


12 


46 


40 


15 


43 


75 


25 


0 


• 67 


33 


0 


63 


25 


13 


71 


29 


0 


68 


27 


5 ' 


44 


50 


0 


50 


0 


0 


lOO 


23 


31 


46 


27 


18 


55 


25 


22 


53 


45 


33 


67 


0 


57 


33 


0 


62 


38 


0 


. 57 


29 


14 


54 


37 


9 


46 


0 


50 


50 


75 


25 


0 


64 


18 


18 


20 


50 


30 


43 


33 


23 


47 


50 


50 


■ 0. 


67 


33 


0 


50 


50 


0 


77" 


15 


8 


'67 


30 


4 


48 


67 


33 


0 


0 


0 


100 


45 


9 


45 


40 


20 


40- 


41 


19 


4i 


49 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


17 


50 


80 




20 


- — 52 


13 


35 



No* Respondents 

Group 1-10 
Group 2-10 
Group 3 - 22 ' 
Group 4-30 
Aggreg, - 72 
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TABLE 57 



TOP TCILSHWT-TEKM, JEBIW-TEW^ AND LC»IG -TERM GCAIS 

BASED ON Aggregate resp(Sis 





Short 


-Term 


Meaium-Tenn 


Long-Term 




Rank 


Goal 


Pet. 


Goal 


Pet; 


Goal 


Pet. 




1 


10 


94 


22 


56 


2 


82 




2 


24 


85 


20 


55 


44 


53 




3 


36 


79 


3 


51 


39 


44 


No. Respondents 


4 


25- 


77 


41 


50 


48 


41 




5 


15 


76 


18 


50 


49 


35 


^l^roup I - 10 


6 


32 


75 


11 


48 


26 . 


28 


Group 2-10 


7 


' 9 


69 


37 


47 


4 


26 


Group 3-22 


8 


43 


68 


29 


44 


I 


25 


Group 4-30 


9 ^ 


47 


67 


16 


44 


16 


24- 


Aggreg. - 72 


10 


28 


67 


40 


41 


5 


24 





Example v , , , 

Goal 10 was rated as short-l;erfn in 94% of the responses* 
' Goal 22 was seen the highest pei^entage of the time (56%) as mediutt-' 

V 

term. - - - 

Goal k was rated the highest percentage of the time (82%) as long*tenn 

Co^m^nts y 

\___^_Jl iluick__lo^k_at the^table^ the respondents saw 



most of the goals as short* term. Only two goals were seen by more than 50% 

of the respondents as long-term, Goals 2 and 44. Goal 2 had^a ^ry low 

interest and priority ranking. Goal 44 had a high Interest ranking and a high 

priority ranking among all but Group 4, (wliich all groups see as the benefi- 

• * 

clary). (Goal 44: *1few Vork State is exploring a proposal that would hmv^ 

effect of ending contimious learning through age 16. The proposal involves 
^^^r^teelug each resident fourteen ymarB of free access to the public schools 
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of the State that can be used through the individual's life.'*) 



ne as 



Short-Term, ^dlunrrrlerm, and Loafi-Ternr r 
All Goals Afigregated 



Purpose 

This tabic is generated by summing all the time-frame responses 
all the goals, by group. It is supposed to reflect each group *s general view 
of the time-frame for all the goals taken together. ^ 

Example » 

Fifty-five percent of all the responses to* the lime-frame questioa by 
Group 1 were short-term, 29% were medium-term, and 16%- were long-term. 

Consments - ^ ' 

Clearly the goals vJfcre most ofte^n seen as short-term,- though Groujj 2 
.tended more toward medium-tarm and le^ss toward short-tear^n than the other groups 

TABLE 58 ' . - 



FERCENT OF GROJPS SEEING TIME FRAME AS SHCKT-TERM;' 
■ - MEDIUM-TERM, L(»JG-VRM, ALL GOM£ AGGREGATED 



ERIC 



ST MI LT 



"Gr oup I-I -Groap^ 411- Croup IV 

ST MI LT ST m LT ST m LT ST MT LT 



55 29 16 41 42 i7 



56 29 15 



210 



53 32 15 '52 33 16 

No* Respondents 

Group 1-10 
Gr^p 2 Id * 
GrOTp 3 - 22 \ . 
Group 4-30 
Aggreg. - 72 
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Goals That Were Among the Top Fifteen in 
Pfj jlJDrity Compared Wi£h Time-Frame Responses 

Purpose 



This table allows one to see the top 15 priority goals for each group, 
along with the consensus view of the group as to its time-frame. Cousensus 
is defined as 40% or greater' agreement . 

-il^catopie . 

Group one's highest priority goal was Goal 42, which 507o of the 

Group I respondents considered shoirt**-term. 
Group two's sixi h^highest priority goal was Goal 28, and 51% of the 
Group 2 ^espondeiius felt that ic ought to be a short-term goal* 

Comments 

A quick glance at the table reveals that most of the high priority . 
goals were seen as short-term, particularly for Group 3. (Note: Only the 
consensus percentage is listed: other places were filled in with zeroes, 
Henc- a zero does not' indicate that no respondents saw the goal in question 
as having_the cprresponding time-j^rame. It only indicates tha^ the majocity 
did not seaj-.that;.as the time-frame. When there are three zeroes, such as In 
the case of Grotip two's resooase to Goal 26, then there was no consensus.). 



Perceptions of -Power: Group Seen as Most Powerful, 
Percentage of Responding Group Who Saw Indicated 
Group With Power ^ and Number Who Responded 
to That Goal ' 

Key: A ^ group seen as having powej: 



\ 



ERLC 



B =^ percentage who saw that group as having the powej 
C - number who responded to that goal 
Zero indicates "no consensu^"" 

21-l' , 



TABLE 59 



GCALS THAT WERE AMONG T1!E TOP FIFTEEN IN klORXTY COMPARED VlTH Ti.iS -FRAME RESPONSES^ 







Group I 






Group 


II 




Group III 






Group IV 




Agfeiegate 




Rftnk 


Goal 


ST 


KT 


LT 


Goal 


ST 


MT 


LT 


Goal 


ST 


MT 


LT 


Goal 


ST 


MT 


LT 


Goal 


ST. 


m 


,LT 




42 


50 


0 


0 


76 


0 


44 


0 


42' 


41 


41 


0 


28 


. 77 


0 


0 


28 


67 


c 


0 


? 




' 57 


0 


0 


. 47 


67 


0 


0 


, 44 


0 


0 


46 


•a - 


47 


47 


0 


42 


46 


0 


0 


3 


17 


60 


0 


0 


42 


(T 


'60 


0 


3 


0 


47 


0 


42 


53 


n 


0 


3 


G' 


51 


0 


4 




0 


50 


50 


46 


75 


0 


0 


48 


45 


0 


45 


22 


0 


63 


0 


26 ' 


0 


0 


0 


> 


44 




0 


50 ■ 


40 


0 


75 


0 


^ 26 


42 


43 


0 


7 


67 


0 


0 


' 4 


.0 


0 


0 




20 




50 


0 


28 


57 


0 


'"0 


14 


54 


0 


0 


4 


0 


44 


-0 


46 


43' 


0 


a 


1 




50 


0 


0 


44 


0 


0 


100 


46 


64 


(? 


0 


47 


77 


0 


0 


. 44 


0 . 


0 


53 


8 


5 


50 


0 


50 




. 67 


. 0 


0 




50 


50 


,0 


45 


57 


0 


0 


14 


45 


0' 


0 


y 


4 


0 


50 


50 


33 


0 


0 


60' 


17^ 


40 


40 


0 


38 


64, 


0 


•0 


- 33 


55 


0 


0 


_ 10 


. 3 ' 


50 


50 


0 


30 


50 


50 


0 


11 


•0 


45 


0 


25 


75 


0 


0 


11 


0 


is 


0 


11 


48' 


67 


0 


. 0 


27 


100 


C 


0 


43 


63 




>0 


' 19 


32 


0 


0 


7 


63 


0 


0 


J2 


47 


50 


50 


0 < 


19 


. 6 


60 


'O 


33 


67 


-0 


0 


11 


0 


50 


0 


t^l 


.67 


0 


0 


13 ' 


43 


75 


C 


0 


17 


■^0 


30 


0 




0 


43 


43 


* 5 


0 


60 


d. 


*J 17 


47 


0 


0 


14 


33 


67 


0 


^0 


11 


67 


0 


0 




56 


tO 


, 0 


33 


55 


0 


0 


48 


4t 


0 


41 


13 


28 


TOO 


0 


1 ■ 


y" 


50 


50 




%5 


62 


0 


0 


30 


55 


0^ 


0 


45 


-4^ 


0 


. 0 



V 



\ * 




No. Respondents \^ 



Group 1 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group 4 
Aggreg. 



10 

10 

22 

30' 

72 



^\f^^tcent8i%e^ responses from €ac'^< group 
or equal to- 40. 



for each time franje given only 



If pitc 



rce.ntage greater- than 
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Purpose '\ 

TMs table is tDeant to give some indication of *each group's perception 

of had the power to bring about eaeh^goal, together with some idea of how 

Biiich agr*>^inent thfi;|^was within ^e group as to the indicated perception. ^ 



Example 



eonstd^r ^oainiB : look at the first columj under "Grobp 1" (Column 



^^^Jlypu will notice that Group 2 is seen by Group 1 as having 

A 

the power. " — . 

Column "B" indicates that 80% of the respond<;nts 'f rom Group 1 felt 



tfilirwa^ (1»^-, that Group 2 had the power),. 
^ Column "C" indicates that there were five members of Group 1 who 

responded tc ^al 18. 
• Now look at Group three's response to Goal 18: Columns "A" and "B" 

both, have' zeroes in thetn, indicating that there was no consensus . 

' I ' ' ' 

- J J thm , no^alfigle group got 40% or more of Group 3 respondent's 

, * votes.' ' - , . . 

- CQjoanents L ^ , • 

I . ^ This table.' IrS^ useful if <you have a partiqular goal in mind and would 
like to See ^om any or all of the groups saw as having the power. SometiTOes* 

It is interesting to read across the row for a "particular ^oal to see ^lAat , 

-^"^'^ 

kind of agreement there is atnong the gi ips. ^ There seems to -be no agreement 

**• ♦ • 

a^^fg^ tlwL various groups on who has the power to bring about, Go|l 15. Goal 21 
-is interesting in that^ all groups— except Group 2— see Group 2 as having the 
power to bring it about. 
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TABLE 60 



PERCEPTIONS OF POWER: 'GROUP SEEN AS MOST POWERFUL, PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDING GROUP 
WHO SAW INDICATED GROUP WITH POWER, AND NUMBER WHO RESP(mED TO THAT GCAL ^ " 









•'S" ■ 




Group II 


Group III 


Group IV 


A|S|si?egate 




4^- 




f — 


4- 

n. 






-ft 


B 




At 


B^ 


— 


A 


B 


^ 


1 


^ 9 

0 


0 


0 


t 

. 2 


•• 

75 


4 


2 


lor 


'1 


2 


50 


6 


2 


64 


11 - 


2 


0 


0 


2 


1 


100 


2 


1 


100 ' 


6 


1 


92 


12 


1 


91 


23 


3 


1 


80 


5 


1 


100 


7 


1 


63 


16 


1 


68 


19 




. 71 


49 


4 


0 


83 


6 


1 


100 


6 


1 


50 


12 


1 


57 


. 21 


1 


, 55 ° 


47. 


5 


0 


a 


s 


4 


67 


6 


I 


50 


10 


0 


0 


18 


0 


0 


39 ' 


6 


1 


75 


8 


1 


75 


4 


1 


57 


7 


1 


100 


7 


1 


75 


28 


7 


0 


0 - 


4 


0 


50 


4 


0 


0 


10 


2 


44 


16 


0 


0 


35 ■ - . 


8 


0 


0 


3 


' 0 


0 


2 


2 


67 


6 


2 


73 


. 15 


2 


65 


?5 


9 


.1 




3 


1 


50 


4 




58 


n 


2 


67 


12 


2 


48 


31 . ; ' 


10 


2 


100 


1 


2 


100 


2 


0 


•■0 


6 


2 


79 


,44 


2 


75 


24 


li 


1 


43 


7 


1 


60 


5 


1 


■ 54- 


13 


1 


73 


15 


\ 


57 


A2 


1 9 




0 


0 

c 


9 


100 


1 


2 


100 


1 


3 


50 


8 


3 


42 


12 • 


13 


1 


7S 


A 


1 

1. 


100 


1 


0 


0 


7 


1 


50 


10 


I 


48 


23 


14 


i 




A 


1 
1 


86 


7 


1 


58 


12 


T 


46 


13 


1 


58 


38 


15 


4 


SO " 


4 


? 


67 


3 


d 


0 


' 9 


0 


0 


13 


0 


■- 0 


30 


16 


0 


0 


8 . 


0 


0 


3 


2 


50 


8 


2 


43 


14 


2 


42 


33 


17 


0 


0 


7 


1 


50 


4 


, 0 


- 0 


11 


2 


40 


10 


0 


0 


35 


18 


2 


80 


•5', 


"2 


60 


5 


0 


0 


8 


0 ' 


0 


. 6 


-2. 


44 


11 - . 


19 


2 


/67 


3 


2 


60 


5 


2 


100 


8 


2 


92 


13 


2 


87 


31 


20 


2 


' 80 


5 


2 


7-5 


4 ■ 


2 


80 


5 


2 


82 


11 


2 


81 


26 


21 


* 2 


100 


5. 


1 


67 


. 3 


2 


88 


8 


2 


64 


11 


2 


76 


29 


22 


3 


67 


3 


1 


100 


1 


' 0 


. 0 


8 ^ 


2 


63 


16 


2 


53 


30 


23 


.0 


0 


3 


•0 


100 


1 


2 


40 


10 


2, 


75 


8 


.2 


.52 


23 


24 


2 


80 


5 


2 


100 • 


1 


2 


50 


10 


2 


67 


t 9 


2 


65 


26 


2£15 2 


80 


5 


2 


67 


3. 


2 


50 


12 


2 


53 


17 


2 


58 


38 


26 


1 


71 


7 


. 1 


56 


,9 


1 


56 


16 


0 


0 


13 


1 


50 


48 


27 


? 


100 


2 


2 


50 


4 


2 


43 


7 


2 


43 


7 


2 


55 


22 



TABI£ 60 --Continufitlon 



Goal 



28 
19 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

-rr 

3d 
39 
40 

41 
42 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 



Group I 
B 



Group II 
B ( 



Group III 



Group IV 



Ap^regate 



1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
2 
■A 
1 
0 
0 
2 
I 
0 
0 

1 



80 
67 

100 
50 
0 
0 

100 
67 

100 

100= 
0 
0 

^ 50 
80 
43 
0 
60 



5 
3 
2 
6 
2 
3 
2 
3 

r 



3 
3 
4 
5 
7 
4 
5 



0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
2 

-6- 



0 
100 
0 
Q 
0 
80 
. 0 
50 
100 



3 

4 40 

0 50 

1 100 



6 
2 
5 
3 
2 
5 
4 
4 
2 



5 
4 
2 



2 
1 
0 
I 
0 



67 
100 

80 
0 



3 
5 
4 
5 
5 



2 57 7 

1 100^, 3 

1 10G[ 5 

"O 75"^ 4 

I 67 3 

0 0 6 

0 0 3 

0 0 6 



A 
n 


R 
O 


c 


A 


B 


c 


A 


B 


c 


X 


53 


15 


2 


44 


27 


1 


44 


55 


2 




9 


2 


63 


8 


2 


61 


23 


0 


0 




0 


-0 


15 


0 


0 


28 


J 




7 


2 


67 




0 


0 


24 






•J 




50 


^4 


^0 


0 


. 14 




50 


10 


1 - 


4e 


13 


1 


50 


32 


2 


40 


5 


2 


100 


2 


2 


62 


13 


0 


0 


6 


0 * 


0 


9 


2 


48 


25 


3 


50 


6 


, 0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


17 


_ 1 


75 


4 


1 


56 


9 


1 


55 


20 






3 


2' 


58 


12 


3 


43 


28 






— —t 


2 


40 


10 


2 


44 


25 






a 

o 








I 


55 


22 


1 

i 


ft? 




2 


/I 


7 


1 


d5 


22 


3 


47 


17 


0 


0 


18 


0 


0 


52 


1 


63 


0 


1 


56 


9 


1 


63 


24 


1 


67 


15 


1 


85 


13 


1 


77 


39 


2 


53 


15 


2 


53 


17 


2 


52 


42 


1 


67 


12 


I 


70 


10 • 


- 1 




31 


1 


57 


7 


0 


41 


17 


0 


0 


34 




73 


11 


1 


75 


12 


1 


70 


33 


0 


50 


~~10 


— 2- 


--75^ 


12 


2 


44 


34 



No. Respondents 

Group 1 - 10 
Group 2 • to 
Group 3%- 22 
Group 4-30 
Aggreg. - 72 



Kev: A = group seen as, having power, B « percent whp saw that group as having the power, C 
who -iresponded tb that. goal. Zero » '^no consensus/' 



number 
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The Asfilj^nment of Power> as Seen by 
Groups 1> 2, 3, 4. aad Aggregate 

Purpose ' 

This table is really five tables, one table corresponding to each 

grou^. It is generated frnm the data shown in the last table, and designed to 
* * - • 

show how influential ("powert j1-") each of the groups' sees each group. 
Example 

Consider the first table (upper left)s "Goals which Group 1 is seen 
as..." The first column in that t^ble indicates that Group I sees itself as 
having the power to cause Goals 3, 6, 9, 11^ 1^ 14, . . .ar* 48 to occur. The 
second column indicates that Group 2 sees Group 1 as having the power to cause 
Goaia 2, 3, 4, ^, •**and 46 to occur. . • - 

Comments — 



Notice that the last table (lower right) is a listing of the. goaT^~ftrr 
which no consensus uas seen as to who had the power. There seems to have been 



less agr e e me n r^^mo n g Xne members Groups 1 and 2, respectively, than there 
was »ni6ng t;h^~TrtheT ~grx>ups , as~iiidicaTed~ by the lengths of the~columna. 

It also seems apparent from the third and fourth tables (pertaining to 
Groups 3 and 4, respectively) that Groups 3 and, 4 were not, in general, seen 
as powerful. 



Number of Times Each Group Is Seen as Having 
the Power » as. Seen by Each of the 
Groups and Aggregate 



Purpose 

. This table is simply a sumrnation of the" number of entries in eadh 
column In the last fable. 



TABLE 61 



THE ASSIGNIffiNT OF POWER, AS SEEN BY G^mm 1, II, HI, 

IV AND kGGRZGkTE 



/ 



/ 



Grotrp- 
T 


Group 
II 


Group 
III 


-Grnoae^ — 
IV 


AKKregate 


Q t ou p Gt ou ^ 

I II 


TTT TV 

i ii i V 




GoaTs Whli:b-t;roup 


I Is Seen as 


Having the Power 


Goals Which Group 


Ill is Seen' as Having 


the Power 






bv Groups I, 


II. III. 


IV, and 


to Cause, as Seen 


by Groups I, IT, III, 


IV, and 












Aggregate : 






3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


22 38 


31 12 


12 


• 6 


■ 3 


3 


3 


3 




36 


38 


9 


4 


4 


4 


. 4 




38 




u 


6 


5 


6 


• ' 6 








13* 


9 


6 


11 


11 








14 


11 


11 


13. 


13 




• 




26 


13 


14 


14 


14 








28 


14 


26 


33 


26 








30 


17 


28 


37 


28 








31 


21 


33 


43 


33 • 


Goals Which Group 


IV^ is Seen as Hav^ing 


the "Powi^r 


3-/ 


22 


3t ' 


44 


37 


* to Cause, as Seen 


by Groups If 11, III, 


IV, and 


41 


26 


41 


46 


41 


Aggregate: 




•A. 


44 ' 


33 


43 


48 


43 








46 


41 


44 




44 


15 5 






48 


43 


46 




46 


36 39 








44 


47 














46 


48 










\, 
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Group 
I 



TABIE 61— Cpntinuatlon 




Group 
II 



Group 
III 



Group 
IV 



Group 
I 



Group 
II 



Group 
III 



Group 
. IV 



G^als Which Group II is Seefi as Having the Power 
to Cause, as Seen by Groups I, II, III, IV, and 
Aggregate: 



Goals Which No Group is Seen as Having t]ie Power 
to Cause, as Seen by Group I, II, Itl, IV, and 
Aggregate: 
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10 


1 




I 




1 


7 


7 


5 


5 


18. 


10 




7 ^ 


i> 


? 


8 


10 


15 


7 


19 


12 


9 


8 


4 


16 


13 


18 


15 


20 


15 


12 


10 


10 


5 


23 


c 15 


26 


17 - 


21 


18 


16 


16 


7 


28 


17 


30 


30 


24 


19 


19 


16 


18 


8 


30 • 


18 


35 


31 


25 


20 


20 






12 


31 


22 


36 


32 


27 


24 


21 


19 


20 




-32 


30 


42 


36 


29 


25 


23 


• 20 


21 


17 


34 


'35 


- 47^ 


42 


34 


27 


24 


21 


22 


23 


37 


49 




47 


35 


29 


. 25 * 


22 


23 


32 


40 








40 


35 


?7 


23 


24 


33 


45 








45 


36 


29 


24 


25 


38 


47 










42 


32 


25 


27 


39 


48 












34 

— -49 — 
40 


27 
28 

^9~ ~ 


29 
34 


f2 
43 

^47 


49 












45 


' 31 
. 32 
• 34 


39 
40 
4S 


If - 
















- 38- 


49 


















39 


















40 




















41 
45 
49 








\ 







323 



176 



Example 

Under "Group 1" It can be seen that Group 1 saw Itself as having the 
, I. 
power 15 times, while Group 2 saw Group 1 as having the power 17 times. 

Comments 

** " . - — ^ 
IZ appears that Group 2 is in general seen as the roost powerful group 

with respect to this total set of goals. 



TABLE 62 



NUMBER OF TIMES EACH GROUP IS SEEN AS HAVING THE POWER, 
AS SEEN BY EACH OF "FHE GROUPS ANp AGGREGATE 



Each Group 
as Seen Bv 



Group 


Group 


Group 


Group 




. I 


II 


III 


. IV 


Aggregate 


15 ' 


17 


17 


13 


16 


fU 


14 


IB 


26 


21 


I 


e 

1 


4 


■ / 


2 


2 


2 • 


0 


0 


0 




-15 


10- 


9 


10 



Grouo 1 
Group • 2 
GrouD 3 
Grouo 4 
Group % 



^ No, Respondents 

Qroup 1 - -10 

-jGriHip 2 - .10 _ 
Qfoup 3-22 

Group 4 ^ 30 

Aggreg. - 72 
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dULPTER IV' 

. AN EVALUATIOi OF ALTERNATIVE DATAkzOLLECTIOH 

SYSTEMS FOR POST-SECONDLY CONXINUIl^ EDIK^ATION 

The ne^. for Additional infoimatiOEi for use^y plantfei^s conceroed* 

with developing a comprthqnaive^ loagrrange master plan for^ post-aeco^idary ^ 

" * « - - 

continuing education war the reason for undertaking the entire project.^ 

Thus'i * third purpose of the pi^jtct was to assess, the 'feasibility of *iflte* 

grading the tw6 da t£l -collection s^^teois used in this stud^ into the exiat'ing 

^mehtf information, system of the Itew Yoak State Education Departoient^ 

ThiJs phase of the project involved the fol^owii^ tasks: (I) Identifying <^he ^ * 

capabilities of the present infofltation system; (2) identifying the strength* 

weaknesses of the two data systecas^^dttve toped for this study; (3) assessing 

this feasibility of integrating the Focus Belphi and In^tructi^f^l Activity^. 

survey ins tcuraeat» into the present^^oroctien celTeg^loA' 'jyitem; and 

(4) identifying arternative approaches for collecting data pertaining to . 

post;*secoiKlary continuing education^ 

Existing Capabilities / " * 

f . Three sourcea^pf information about the Itetdf York State Educatifm* ,^^||^ 
Department infomation system mre coASuIted« Interviews were helcfvl^h. 
personnel in the j^reau of Statistical Services and ^reau of ^Bc^al C^l^eg^ 
Frogros, da ta*cal lection instruments and published repqrts'were examined* 



^ As with many or^nizations , the State Education ij^partment ,<SED} has 
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been in the process of changing frpm-^a reporting ^ystew based on pencil and 
paper sutmnaries to a system which 'utilizes the capabilities of computers* 
Hie conversion process oft;en proceeds ipi two general stages. First, the 
exls^ting data -collection system is transferCd to the computer. As irtformation 
processors and users a/tquite experience jja^th ^he .JM^tential and limitationts of 
* the computer, a second stagi^ develops. At this pointy the existing system can 
be evaluated in terms of the amount a^ apprdpriateness jxf the information 
inputs int'o\the system; new# sources \)f information and additional alternative, 
data -collection techniqu^ c'aa be explored, * ^ 

' It appears that the SED is involved in this first stage of develop- 

mcnt. The Department is presently in the process of coordinating all educa- 
tional information systems in one unit. Generally, this Includes t>hree 
listing systems: the Higher Education Data System (HEDS), the bS^sIc Education 
- Data System (BEDS), and the Oce:jpatiOnal Studies Data System (CSDS) . 

Four important characteristics of these systems need to be noteu as / 
on^ considers alterations to the systerf such as the integration of an 
additional instrument into the overall system. These characteristics include : 

1. Lev . \>f data, aggregation - All three subsystems <HEI», DEDS, and OSDS) 
are designed to gather information ^om an institution about its total 
population. This information is obtained In the form of summary 

^ stati'stics about the istitution as a vhole These systems are not 

designed to provide information about i#3ividual students^ faculty, 

' ^ ' ' ' * . * i.r ' ' \ " 

department!, or progi||gs. ' ,^ - 

2. ,I)ata~cgl lection -r ^ These systems are designe4 ^-%^^a44ec^~>data^.a^^ slnfflp , 
point In ^ime on a regular basis — ust/ally yearly. Also, data are collecte 
from^ every institution on the total /populations in the respective*- areas. 

■ - '/ . \ 

Allowing time for feoujpirtation and Analysis of the^data, this- can- result 
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* 

in findings being based on data jthat are two years old, 
3, System unijormity • The subsystems (HEDS, BEDS, OSDS) are designed to 

hav** approximately the same structure and level of aggregation so that 
^ each fits neetly into tjie overall system, 
4* System alteration - jUe development of an overall systen from the existing 

data-collection systems has proved difficult and time: consuming^ Major 

/ 

alterations or id'tions to the present system appear to*be a factor of 

, time (to cla^rify what is wanted from the system) and of resources (to 

/ 

gain experience with the system with various options). 

Thus, the current need appears to be achieving some degree of ;3tability 
ia utilizing the existing data systems. Once this is achieved, interest will 
no dotrbt turn ta the complex and diffic\jlt task of finding ways to. utilize the 
capabilities of the computer in new and creative ways. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, for the Bureau of Special College Programs to evaluate and 
idei.*.ify their information needs for post-secondaiy continuing education and 
to coiitinue explorations with the Bur'^au of Statistic tl Services i.or the 
purpose of obtaining chis information. 



Assessing the Instructional Activity Survey 
and Focus Delphi as Alternative 
Data*Collection Systems 



If we look at the task of coPeicing data as a system, then it is 
appropriate to view it as a dynamic, ever-chrnging entity. The system changes 
from time to time as a result of use, continuing evaluation, the emergence of 
'need^, and re -use. 

Since no single information system can be expected to provide all data 
that are needed, the strengths and limitations of the Instructional Activity 
Survey and focus Delphi were examined. The experiences of the research team 
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and the responses of participants were used in arriving a^ the following 
conclusions. 

Strengths. / The concepts of "Instructional activity" and "perceived - • 

needs of continuing education" which the instrumentation sought to measure are 

» 

valid bases for long-range planning. A major purpose of educational insti- 
tutions is to -provide instruction; . therefore, a description of what is^ toing^ 
provided is an essential starting point for policy formulation. Likewise, 
the needs of continulug education as perceived by relevant groups (i.e., 
policy planners, continuing educators, students) provide, standards and 
direction as to what continuing education should be doing. Thus, the gaps or 
differences between what is and what ought to be can be more readily A-'e'ntl- 
fied as a basis for policy determination. 

Both survey instruments provided new types of data that could sup- 
plement the data already obtained by existing data-collection systems. Data 
were obtained from groups (i.e., instructors, students, and continuing 
educa^-ion administrators) that are seldom queried about adult education 
policy. Both instruments also allowed for a greater sp3cificity of informa- 
tion than is possible in institutional rejjorte . 

Final Iv the Instructional Activity Survey instrument allowed for 
cross tabulation of data (e.g., educational objectives by subject matter, 
age of student, etc.) at a lover level of aggregation than present instru- 
ments, thus allowing construction of a sharper and more detailed profile of 
student i>opulation and activities. 

Weaknesses - The primary weakness of both data-collection instr'nnents 
was the Inability to receive a desired response rate. In the institutional 
survey, 53 percent of the questionnaires that could be delivered were returned 
by respondents. An additional 9 percent of tht questionnaires %ere returned 
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by respondents who declined to participate and 37 pei-cent of the question- 
^ naires were not. ret^urned . The percentage of usable responses for th^ three 
FoCus Delphi Rounds varied among the four groups from 11 to 39 percent; the 
overall percencages for Rounds I, II, and III were 20, 21, and 17 respectively. 

V Several reasons may help explain why the low response, to both instru- 
meilts was obtained: (1) overcoming tradition, (2) a lack of understanding 
regarding the significance of participation, (3) concerns about invasion of 
privacy, and (4) skepticism of social science research. 

Overcomitig tradition or resistance to change probably presented the ^' 
most significant hurdle. Faculty members and policy planners traditionally 
have not been surveyed for detailed information about their activities and/or 
opinions in the field of continuing education. The request for information 
was viewed by many as an imposition on their time which they were unwilling 
to donate for **he purpose of research. ' . * 

It was also obvious that many respondents were^not convinced of the 
^ significance of their participation in the study. The idea of obtaining 
citizen inputs into policy formulation is still a nev!? concept, and perhaps 
toe significance of this behavior has yet to become appreciated by the general 
public. The importance of oarticipation has to be recognized for busy people 
to take one or more hours of time to provide information to someone else. 
Since college and university personnel are often reimbursed for providing 
advice and consultation, it may be necessary to provide a small honorarium 
in exchange for a ^-^mmitment for providing essential information for planning 
purposes in the future. 

Numerous respondents also voiced concerns about the invasion of their 
privacy by the request for certain Vinds of Information, such as the number 
of l.iStructlonal activities and the length of these activities. The concern 
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expressed most frequently was that the State was checking on how faculty 
ineifibers spend their titne. While some respondents may have used this' as an 
excuse to avoid participation, others raised sincete questions as to tiR 
motivations underlying the project, A variety of means (e.g., obtaining 
approval of the study from university administrators, contact by a college or 
university official serving as liaison for the study, identification of the 
purposes of the study in the questionnaires, and personal cofumunication via 
letter and/or telephone) was used to inform and reassure participants about 
the legitiE»acy of the purposes of the stud^. However, not all lingeritig 
doubts were satisfied, 

A lack of confidence In social science research methodology was also 
expressed. I1iis view was expressed by faculty members from the physical and 
biological sciences. Such individuals who were likely to be involved in 
conducting controlled experiments were skeptical ibout the "rigor" of social 
science research mechodologles in general. Again, the inability to deal with 
this on a face^to-face ba£;is prevented the elimination of this reason for 
nonparticlpation. 

A second limitation to obtaining a hl^h response rate isHprobably 
related to specific decisions that were made by the research team. In 
retrospect, the scope of the study was probabjy too ambitious. Perhaps 
involving fewer people from fewer institutions would have resulted in greater 
participation. Th'^ need for person-to-person contact, while evident through- 
Out the study, was restricted to written and telephone conirounlcation. With 
fewer Institutions, it would be possible for members of the research team to 
visit each institution and assist respondents on a face-to-face basis. Also, 
the amount and kind of personalized process designed to educate and interest 
the respondent was underestimated. This also related to alite of the 

and the^ amount of resources needed for Intensive followup arlivltles. 
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Another strategy decision that^eeroed to affect participation adversely 
was level of s Itnpl^! ^ fey ■ w tf l^ ed for completing the^ta^collection forms. 
To some, the task seamed formidable; others apparently 4i^not understand how 
to provide data.- - ^ , S ' ^ 

In stmroarlzing the strengths and weaknesses of the Instructional 
Activity Survey and Focus'Delphi data-collection devices, the following 
• conclusions were reached: 

^1. Data pertaining to "Instructional activities" and "perceived ^rontinuing 
education needs" are appropriate for the purposes of long-range planning . 

2, ^ The existing SED data -collection systeBis--at the present time —have 

been developed" to collect other kinds of data 

3, The two instruments have the potential for collecting data about "needs" 
and "Instructional activities" 

4, The data*gathering approaches employing certain traditional techniques 
will need to be revised if a high response rate is desired. The need 
for Innovation seems most important in the area of personal contacts 
with all respondents, of possible payment for participation^ and In the 
process of educating participants about the study, 

- yeasibility of Inte&ratlng the Data-Collection Systems 

<* 

An initial aim of the project was to examine the feasibility of 

/ 

Integrating the data-collecti<m processes developed for this study Into the 
SED Information System. ^Juxtaposing the characterlstica of the SED 
system presented earller^^^rlth the characteristics of the Instructional 
Activity Survey and Focfs Delphi subsystem, the follcwlng conclusions were 
reached: 

1. Level of agferegatioR - The data*colxection subsystem used in the project 
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gathered information at the. level of Individual instructors, studept^, ' 
adtninistrators and pol'' ;y planners. This means t lat the raw data were 
gathered at a level different from the data obtained by the SED system. 
These data are obtained at the institutional level. Thus, the formats 
are different, some kinds of data would be quite different, and the 
techniques for analyzing the data wdUld be different^ \^ 

2. Data^'collection * The p*-oject data-collection system focused on actwities 
of four sub-populations over a specified period of time, rather th** on 

a population of a higher education institution at a single point of time. 
Also^ the new subsystem provided certain information from a sample of 
the total population from which the activities of the" total population 
could be inferred. 

3. System uniformity - The project, data -collection Subsystem does' not have 
the same structure or level of ajggregation as the SED system. Thus, 

it wouIg be difficult to integrate the Instructional .Activity Survey 
and the Focus Delphi into the overall system. 

4. S y&tem alteration - The integration of the project data-collection 
system into the SED system and its use on a^'regular basis would" require 
major alterations in the present SED system at the level of data-'gathering 
and at the level of storage. ^ Major alterations such as these would be 
inappropriate at a time the SED system is attempting to consolidate the 
already -existing data-collection subsystems into an overall information 
system for the State Education Department. Once this has been accomp- 
lished, however, it would be appropriate to explore how the SED system 
can provide additional data-coUexitlon, storage) and retrieval services. 

Given the above considerations, It seems' reasonable to recommend that 
the project data*collection system n<5t be Incorporated Into the present SED 
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managenient information system in the sa«fe sense that thr HE0S, BEDS, and ©SDS 

- ♦ - . 

are being incorporated. However, technical difficulties aside, there appear 
to be compelling arguments for the consolidation of a data-gathering and 
analysis subsystem such as this one into the SED policy plaanini; system in 
some capacity. There is an enormous amount of important inforruation about the 
clientele, their objectives and interests* and the offerings provided whi<h 
would be useful in policy planning if it could be acquired and interpreted. 

Approaches for Alternative Data Collection 

On the i»asjs of this study, tnere appear to be five stxategies from 
which the SED can choose in establishing a continuing data-gathering system 
for post-secondary continuing education* They are: (1) utilize the existing 
SED management Information system, (2) incorporate certain additional cate- 
gories of desired information into the SED system/ (3) integrate the project 
data^collection subsystem (or similar subsystem) into the SED management 
information system, (4) supplement the existing SED information system with 
the project data-collection subsystem (or similar system)^ or (5) consider 
data-collection subsystems that are developed for the purpose of providing 
other kinds of information. Advantages and disadvantages of each alternative 
strategy are listed below. 

The' first alternative strategy of relying on the existing system 
(i.e., enrollment data) is what has traditionally been used. As stated 
earlier, enrollment data have limited utility for developing a comprehensive, 
long-range plan for post-secondary continuing education. Therefore, it Is not 
recommended as a proper strategy for long-range planning. 

The second strategy of incorporating certain categories of information 
into the SED system is recommended as a short-range policy only, ks the SED 
Q system is being developed, it might be possible to suggest important categories 
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of information vhich might be incorporated without major alterations into the 
I>resent SE0 data information system* _ * 

It is our belief that the following information categories could 
become part of a sy^tematic .information-gathering process at the institutional 
level* of aggregaMoa, Deans^and directors of continuing education could 
r^qi^st a sample o; narticipants in their programs to provide the desired 
information on a recurring basis. Appropriate coding systems could be developed 
for aggregating this information at the institutional level. 

1. Information about the people who constitute the "enrollments." Such data 
could include: (a) useful demographic data such as sex, race, date of" 
birth, number of years of school completed; (b) perceived needs and 
interests in continuing education; and (c) suggestions for changes and. * 
innovation in program and^or organi234:ional procedures. 

2. Information about the instructional activities offered through continuing 
education and extension units. Such data could include: (a) descriptive 
data about the program (such as length, number of participants, the 
educational objectives addressed, mode of instruction, place, etc.); and 

. (b) the instructor *s suggestions for changes and innovations in the 

program and /or organi^ational procedures. The faculty selected to respond 
would be chosen on^a random sampling basis. 

3. Refltilng the categories pertaining to credentials. At the present time, 
three sub -categories (credit, non-degree credit, and non-credit) exist. 

It would seem reasonable that an expansion of ^ese categories would 

/ 

assist the Department and post -secondary institutions to serve all adult 
learners more effectively. Increasingly, peat •secondary education insti* 
tutlons are providing additional alternatives for learning (such as study 
skill centers, non^traditlonal studies, competency ''based programs) and are 
revising procedures (such as awardlt^ credit for life and work experience) 
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that attempt to meet the educational needs of adult PtudenEs without regard • ^ 

\ 

to level of schooling.' The distinction between "pos t-secortdary" and "ele- ] 

mentary and secondary education for adults** cannot be always and clearly 

defined because the audience for continuing education involves adults for ' 

whom compulsory *schooling procedures are not applica^ble. It is conceivable, 

therefore, that enrol Imcnts in , post -secondary education- institution programs-- 

particularly in private institutions . in Cooperative' Extension, in study 

skills centers, and in programs serving the elderly and handicapped adults-- 

« * 

could lead to: 

k 

a. A High School or High School Equivalency -diploma 

b. An academic diplouia or degree at the undergraduate level {A. A,, 
B.A, , B.S. , etc.) 

c. An academic diploma or degree at the graduate or professional 
level (M.A.. M.S., PIlD.. etc.) 

d. A general or vocational diploma 

0. A cerci f icate^ or licensure as a specialist - 

f. The enhancement of knowledgi5, skill, or attitudes at the elementjiry 
or secondary level thout regard to diploma, degree, or certifi- 
cation requirements. . 

g. The enhancement of knowledge, skill, or attitudes at the college 
undergraduate level without regard to dipjoma, degree, or 
certification requirements . ■ ^ 

h. The enhancement of knowledge, skill, or attitudes at the post- 
baccalaureate level without regard to diploma, degree, or certifi- 
cation requirements. 

1 , - Special or custodial education ohjectivos* 

The three categories of information sui^gested above would provide dat^. 
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about populations and activities not heretofore recognized. The data- 
collecting procedures would have the advantage of fitting into established 
patterns of institutional information-gathering patterns of behavior. ^ Thus, 
it would .pr'obably not bS^'nece^ary to expend vast resources for secur^ ;g this 
additional information. The availability of 5uch data could provide a tneaos 
for relating to other units of the total educational system that also provide 
educauion for adults. 

The third strategy of integrating the project (or some similar) data- 
coilectidn syste^n into the SE0 information system is not recommended at the 
present time for reasoris stated ptycviously. The incompatibility of the two 
systems at this ^JBint in' time is thVjprimary' reason for selecting another 
strategy. , * 

The fourth strategy of supplementing the existing SED system output 
with the project data-collection system is also reconm)ended under certain 
situations. Several characteristics of this subsystem should be noted. It 
is obvious that undertaking supplementary studies requires additional Einancial 
resources and personal effort. Studies would be undertaken ' to meet closely 
defined specific information needs. A variety of specific studies could be 
conducted over a period of time, thus adding to the knowledge ba^e. Certain 
studies could be repeater at certain time Intervals if needed. At the same 
time, an ongoing data-collection effort would assist the SED to keep up with 
changes in society in general and in the* State in parcicular. 

For example, individual studies could focus on: (a) the perceived 
needs and interests of a new or changing client group (such as women returning 
to the work force, military veterans, members in particular professions , 
retired adults, etc.)*; (b) the changing nature of continuing education 
offerings by various types of institutions (such as two-year colleges; 
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private, 'non-profit institutions; proprietary schools,, etc.); and.(c) the 
changijig nature of continuing education offerings through various media 
(e.g», educational television, learning resource centers, etc. 5- The paputa-- 
tion of instructors could also be queried on a selective basis rather than 
including all categories of college and university personnel. Thus, the 
respondents could include only (a) all faculty instructing in continuing 
education units, (b) part^^^tiine and one-time faculty, or (c) all full-tin^ 
facuUy. . , 

The f^^fth strategy isi to use other collection systems. One of the 
ost promising approaches involves a study of total educational activity of 
adults in New York State. Such a study would ut^.lize sampling techniques used 
by this U.S. Bureau of the Census and would best be conducted by ^rsonal 
interview, W^iiile a study of this nature could involve extensive resources, 
the study ^ould be restricted to a single political unit of the State, a 
mettopollta|i ^rea or a region. Johnstone and llivera conducted such a study on 
a national/ basiy and Tough and Coolican use similar techniques with a small '-* • 
number of/ adults,^, • o ' 

•One other alternative system was examined by the research team. The 
idea of systematically ^nv^torying the available opportunities for learning 
has been or Is being explored at the University of Toronto, Pace University, 
and the Regional Learning Service of Central New York, among others. The 
primary beneficiaries of these effortS'-^as seen by the project team--are the 
adult learner and the counselor of adults. The data are of interest to policy 
fanners in that the number and kind of course offerings serve as one indicator 



^John W. C. Johnlstone and Ramon J, Rivera, Volunteers for Learning 
(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1965); Allen M. Tough, The Adult's 
Learning P rojec ts (Toronto, Ontario: The Ontario Institute for Studies in 
iSducation, 19^1); Patricia Mary Coolican, "The Learning Style of Mothers of 
Young Children" (Ph.D. dissertation, Syracuse University, 1973). 
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of the interests of adults, particularly if the courses must be paid for by 
the adult students, and as information about how adult learners are served. 

A listing of course offerings, however, "^^has limited utility for planning 



purposes*' Such a coropilaticn presents no information about the participants-- 
their characteristics, their prior educational -experiences , their expectations, 
their interestsj'in additional learning, etc. Nor does stAch a listing explain - 
very much about the cotnmfinity and societal pro>li»(rts that educational. program| 
could address. • 

In simmaryy the observations and eufp^i-riences^af jJkt' project team 
support the belief that additional data are ftced^;l3y SED personnel for 
developing comprehensive plan6 for lifelong education. ,Data need to be ' 
collected about the current situation (i.e., "the wliat and contrasted 

with the perceptions of need (i.e., '*the what ought to he") ns identified by 
adult learners, professional adult^educators , and policy influencor*. Two 
techniques — t^e Instructional Activity Sifrvey and the Focus Dc^lphi --v/ere 
tested for their ability to obtain such data. The implications of the ^ludy 
findings for developing a conttnolng data"collection system suggest that the • 
SED information system should be supplemented, either by incorporating selected^ 
information categories _that__are compatible into the S£D system, or by develop- 
ing a new subsystem to collect additional data on a regularly scheduled basis. 
The project .data-collection subsystem, with methodolo^^ical revisions, could 
be used in this effort. ^ 

* I • * 
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CHAPTEitW- 



SELECTED POLJCSHreSUES IN CONTINUING EDUCATKM V 



The preceding chapters have focused on flndlRgs related to the goals 
- 2 <>f tfte ^project • Iia general, .tWree ai:eAS weTrti explored: (i) techatques for 
escriblQg post-secdcKlary xonxinuing education activity in highei^ education 
instlcutions in N6w York Staj:€j (2) a\e^n8tration of the *f^aslbiUty of * 
uai:ng/one technique^to .collect , data pertaining to the needs that cantin«ing' 
\ ^ education should ad^r^ss, and (3) ^n aasessme..t of alternative data-coUejction 
^ syatema.ln t<^rms of collecting data f or niae in developing long-range coapre- 
-„ l^ensi^e .plans for post-secondary continuing education. 

The purppse of this chapter la to identify selected policy issues for 
further cqnsideration^and aetio^-h^- lndivtd6als ^nd groups charged with pro- 
vlding^leadershi^ for po?t -secondary continuing education in the State* 
Selected background information is"* proVided for each issue. 

Thre^ assumptions were recQ^ized during the process of identifying * 
' policy questions,, One; the inv^ti^ators acted ^n the assumption that the 



^ State Education Bepajctment^as committed to the goal of developing »*a compre- 
hensivej long-range* >l^f or post -secondary continuing education that focuses ^ 
on, a system of eduction that facilitates lifelong learning for all ^lti«ns 
^ of the State." Two, the act of choosing a course of actioh is the domain of 

r adfflintatrators and policy makers.; Thus, the role of the ''^search team has been 
to collect and present the data. The following policy Issues are presented 

~ . * .192 " . . 
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for the consideration of polic^ makers rel^ponsible for post-secondary con- 
tinuing education. Three, It/ was also assumed tha^po«*t-second|iry continuing 
i education involves other ^institutions in addition to tHe higher Education * 

^ system. Since tRFltafa^-we^ colU-ted Ircuj the faculty and staffs of higher 

\ 

- • \[ education institutions, the findings* can ^only speak to the higher education • 
• phase of post -^secondary educa^.ion» Other ^policy questions could be derived 

' \ from different value systems and da^a from 6thelr institutions. . ' • 

\ \ • - 

^ \ Selected PoU*cy IsWes | 
Should educational offerings be expanded for minority group adults? 



The evidence showed that smaller percentages of ninoritiy group adults 
were reached through instructf^ona* activitiec^ than were whites. Since minority. 
gjToup members have also completed fewer yea;rs of schooling financed with pt^llc 
funds, it eould be af^ued that greater-effort should be directed toward learn^ 
ing activi|ties desired by minority group merabers^ than toward those desired 
by the white majority. The data also showed that mlnorit^y group members 
participated more frequently in activities that addressed academic degree 
objectives for persons 25 and under rather than the educational objectives 



included ici Categories I, li, or, III. It may be that minority group members 
who are actually admitted Into^higher education institutions prefer degree- 
credit instruction becjuise of the value of credentials to them, an^ also 
^* because many minority group adults did not have the opportunities t^ obtain 

an academic degree previously. 

This s^ggeats that opportunities for degree -credit instruction be' 
expanded for minority group meu:hers* The^trend Lcn/ard experience credenti^i.- 
Itng and the provision of realistic co^inseling services (including improving 
stud^ skills) also could be* increased* ' Jg^ ' 
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It could also be argued that more degree programs should be available 
in locations accf^ssible to minority group members rather than staying within 
the physical boundaries of a campus. While non-credit instructional activities 
for rainofi.^ group adults could also be continued and expanded, the data 
suggest that minor^ ^ g-oup adults place the higher prifority at the present * 
time on academic degree-credit programs. , Would participation, increase if more 
space-free and time -free programs were provided? ' 

2. ' Should educational offeriufis for older adults be expanded ? 

The data indicated chat older adults were the most inadequately served 
of all possible target audiences ia the State. Since the proportion of older 
ac^lts in the population increases f>ach year^ can the educational institutions, 
afford to ignore this group? Because of the physical, -social, and ecoiiomlc - 
limitations^ of older adultf, intensive researcn and program development could 
be initiated co learn how to accommodate insticutional offerings and supporting 
services to the needs and interests o£ older adults, 

3. Should non-credit offerings be expanded? 

Using the broe^est definition o£ continuing education--credit acti/ities 
for adults 25 and over and all non-credit instruction for persons 17 and older-- 
continuing education \accounted for only one-fourth of all inatruction in post- 
srjondary education institutions. Other studies have shown that most adult 
learning activities involve m academic jdit. If post-secondary education 
institutions acv jpt the challenge of facilitating lifelong education f ' r all 
citizens of the State, then the adult's preference for instruction without 
regard to credit or certification require tie nts needs to be addressed. In other 
words, adults will seek- cut both credit and non-credit learning opportunities 
becau- ^ of their individual diff rences, but the greatest number of adulto will 
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choose activities that fulfill an interest in learning -ather than in receiving 
academic credit. 

4. What is the institution's role in providinfi supportive ana resource 
services for self-planned instruction ? 

The almost complete reliance on face-to*face groups as the medlunk of 
communication with ^earners suggests a lack of recognition of arxu appreciation 
for the "self -directed learoer." Researchers — such as Tough aad others pre- 
viously cited--have documented the magnitude ofc learning activities that are 
being planned, carried out, and evaluated by the learner himself. The same 
studies also show that the self -directed learner needs a lot of assistance 
from other people. If the post -secondary education system is goirig to facili- 
tale lifelong learning, then extensiou research, progfra^i development, and ad- 
ministrati^^e--Mip:pjDrt^-4re needed t6 determine the most appropriate medium of 
comoiunication, instructional mode, and delivery system that will assist this 
large audience of learners. 

5. Should more educatlynal offerings be offered off the campus ? 

The instructional activities reported in this s'tudy were es: -»ntially 
placebound — in a collegej^ university, or school, facility. Continuing edu- ' 
cation instructional activity occurs in other settings such as gcfvernmertt 

facilities, private homes 3 and churches* While it may be impossible for the 

\ 

boundaries of a specific cimpus to be "the boundaries of the state"^ as is the 
Wisconsin idea, institutions or consortia of institutions could serve a metro- ^ 
politan :irca, a community, oi a region. What incentives could be offered to 
an institution or a consort iuil(i of ins titutions to extend the campus to more 
storefront locations, more private homes, more community centers, and more 

retirement centers? 

\ 
\ 

I 
] 
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6 • Should educational off e rings based on societal concerns and problems 
be expanded? 

There appeared to be a concentration of instructional activities in 
the subject*-afiatter areas of Letters, the Liberal Arts> and certain professions. 
Conversely, Lbere wefre few instructional activities that dealt with societal 
prob lends, if the numl^er of ar:tivities in Social Science, Interdisciplinary 
Studies, Home Economics, and Public Affairs can be taken as one indicator. If 
adults seek to control greater portions of their own destinies, can post- 
secondary continuing education afford to ignore the controversial topics of 
the i-eriod? InsMrjctional activities designed for the improvement of society 
should not replace instructional activities designed to improve iiidiviauals^ 
Rather, the system should offer greater numbers of instructional activities 
concerning social issues and problems to provide a balance in the kinds of 
instruction offere«d. If the post-secondary educational institutions are un- 
willing or unable to take leadership in dealing with societal change, then can 
knowledge resources be made available to other institutions that develop edu- 
cational programs to assist adults in coping with change? 

7 . Should continuing education offerings to the professions Jbe expanded? 

\ 

Although certain professions — Education, HealtlK f.nd Theology — were 

\ 

recipients of extensive instruction, the service across a^ professions r«iS 

\ 

uneven. Very few activities were reported for adults in ArcJi^tecture, 
Engineering, Business and Management, Library Science, Home Econbqjics, and 
Social Work* Forces, such as the rapidity of technological change arid the 
increasing interdependence among subject-matter specialists in problem 
solving, need no further documentation. If the continuing education neet's of 
professionals are to be met, then what institution is better prepared or has 
greater resources for the job than the higher education Institutions? 
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8 , Should the existinj^ Sfeate Education Departmenc Management Information 
System be supplemented with additional data ? 

The investigation found that existing dat-i -collection systems provided 
some data that would be useful in developing a long-range comprehensive plan 
for post-secondary continuing education. However, it seems unlikely rhat.such 
an information system can ever provide sufficient data lor planning the future 
of continuing education- For example, data concerning "needs'* were no' oeing 
cdLlected at the time of t[ie study. Thus, could the present system be sup- 
plemented in two ways: (1) by including additional items of mtormation on 
ihv t^nrroat data-c u i Icc t ion instruments at a tuz\ whe . such da^a could be 
iac or rated mlo ii\o system; and (2) by conduct int; additional studios which 
would providt: bijppitTu utary data about '*needs"7 The data-collecr.ion system 
could bo modil'iod to. Cviliect descriptivo data on a recurring babis about the 
ctirro.ii Situation (^jc-^ as tne i^^truc: t lonal activ/iiy survey), and oorceptlonij 
%il needs in cout I tiu 1 at; education irot^i relevant popu iat i^ons (^uch as was deuion- 
^trated by the Foous Delpiu). The Department also oncojntei: other specific 

inl'iU*Tiat aon doeub on an iEifrequetic or n(>nrecurr mv^ basis. These data would 
best be t)btaincd through independent ^^tudies. Fur ^^xample, raore data are 
needed abou ' tlie various ways that post-secondary continui^ng education is 
financed, 

9 , Sh'ould the administration of post -secondary continuing education 
be changed? 

Traditional ways of looking at continuing eujcation were found to be 
inappropriate in today's higher education institution. Changes in definitions 
of when one is considered an adult and when one is a full-time or a part-time 
student, and emerging notions about lifelong learning suggest that new ad- 
ministrative divisions of responsibility are in order, 
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Siace the evidence euggeata that colleges and universities will con- 
tinue to be involved in the certification of learning, instruct iona^l activities 
can be divided into two groups: academic credit ins true t ion » and non^credit 
insuruction. Also, it seems reasonable that although many individuals will 
be able to engage iii po&t -secondary educational activity on a full*tlme basiav 
increasing numbers will seek not only traditional, but also space and time-free 
education, as a secondary activity. The distinctions between academic and 
non-credit instruction, and aetween full-time and part -tim&. learners, have 
important implications for educational practice. Thus, four divisions of 
responsibility within post -secondary education institutions are possible: 
(1) academic credit instruction for full-time students, (2) academic credit 
instruction for part-time students, (3) non-credit iuLtruction for full-time^ 
students, and (4) npn-credit instruction for part-time students* ^ch of 
post -secondary education is now offered in" the f irsc category* If the 
institution chooses to provide opportunities for lifelong learning, could the 
other three areas become the vehicle for providing post -secondary continuing 
education for all citizens of the State? 

10. Should all areas of p^st -secondary educational activity be studied? 

The preceding nine questions were based on data gathered in a Btudy 
of instructional activities in higher education institutions. These issues 
might change if the study had Included post -secondary continuing education 
activity provided by all institutions in the Stat6* Therfefore,' it seemt 
feasible that in order to develop a comprehensive long-rae^ge plan for post- 
secondary education in New York State, a study of all post-secondary institu- 
tions should be made. In addition, a few recent studies have shown that a 
large part uf an adult's learning activity is self -directed* This activity 
4lso needs further study in order for post -secondary education to assist 
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individuals in planning, implfeoenting, and evaluating their self-directed 
learning, and as a basis for identifying educational needs and interests of 
adults in the State* 

Continuing education for aduJts seems to be emerging as a critical 
need for our society. Continuing education can serve to prevent informational, 
and ultimately social, obsolescence among adults. Therefore, can responsible 
educational policy planners of today ignore the futvre of continuing education? 
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I* Jaiaes Byrnes, Senio^ Design Si»ecialist, EducatlGMl Policy ReseaVch Center » 
Syracuse Unlveralty Research Corporation \ 

2» Alexander N. Charters, Vice President for Co^ti^ui^ig^ducatifm-n^^ 
Professor of MuJ^t^iicaxioii^r-Sywc^^^ \ 

3. Harlan Cope land. Associate Professor of Adult Education, Syracuse 
University • \ 

,4. Michael Folk, Research ^Associate, Educational Policy Research Center, 
, Syracuse University Research Corporation 

5* David Mathieson, Research- ^slstant^ Educational Policy Research Cea^^er, 
Syracuse University Research Corporation 

6. Stuart A. Sandow, Research Fello^, Educational Policy Research Center", 
Syracuse University Research Corporation ^ - \ 

7* Roger Sorochty, Research Assistant, Syracuse University ^ 

8, Warren L* Ziegler, Co-Director, Educational Policy Research Center, , , 

Syracuse University Research Corporation;^ and As$o<;iate Adjunct Professor , 
^of Adult Education, Syracuse^ University ' t 
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, PROCEDURE FOR SELECTION OF TIffi FACULTY SAMPLE^ 

H\\e basic kit for selectioh of the sample consists of the following: 

a) a list of the degree **grantlng institutions with the appracjiate 

ntfmber of full-titne facyXt^JLiL-e&c^ entitled 

_''Hi«hfij^-Jns^^±trt:tofm^'^ in New York State" preimred by 

T""^ the Division of Higher Education, the New York State 'Education 

Departtnent, dated August, 1971.), 

b) a table of random nuinbers 

c) a large alphabetic directory of names, (the document "1970 
Statisticians and Others in Allied Professions" was actually used) 

d) faculty directories for each of the Institutlotis selected In the 
'Sample* 

The following procedure was followed in. selecting the safitple: 
Each Institution was assigned a unique nutrfier 1 (1 » 1, 2j...229). 
Let stand for t^he number of full-time faculty in institution 1. The 229 

f 4 ^ 

institutions were listed in decreasing order according ^to number of full-time 
faculty. * • 

Si was assumed to be the number of full-time' staff (including faculty) 
where S^^ « 3 x from which the number of clusters^of 20 full-time staff , C^^ 
was calculated (Ci = S4 ^ 20) for each of the, 229 institutions. 

Cumulative totals were ass^'^ned^ so that each institution was asalgneo 
a unique it of serial numbers (e.g., institution number 46 was assigned the 
numbn> 1-347, institution 53 was assigned 348*670, and 'so forth). The size 
of a set de^termit^es the probability that the corresponding Institujtlon will be 
chosen in the samt)le. Altogether thire were 5599 seiiiil numbers ^r clusters. 



^Prepared by James Byrnes, Educational Policy Research Center, 
Syracuse Uniwrslty Research Corporation. 
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It was decided to break the total population of 5589 serial numbers 

into 28 zones of 200 clusters each and to choose at random two clusters per 

y 

2one--one for each of two samples. (Two samples were drawn, so th^t statistical 
• estimates could be made for the complete population.) This ^as done by 

selecting two random numbers between 1 and 200, which turned out to b'^ ^'189*' 

for sample I and •'99" for sample 2. Then for each sample every 200th nymber 
, was selected starting with the given random number. The serial numbers chosen 

for sample 1 began with *489" and ended with "5589/'"' Note that: 

a) For each sample, one serial number is selected frorp each of the \ 
28 7:ones, " ' 

\^ 

b) The probability of selection of a given cluster is 1/200 for each 
sample,- but it is 2/200 ^ 1/100 that it will be chosen in at 
least one sample. 

c) Any institytion which contains 200 or more clusters is chosen 
with certainty by this t^hnique. 

1, / 

d) , If the number of clusters within a given institution is less than 

200, the probability of an institution being chosen for at least 
one sample is the ratio of number of clusters to 100. For instance, 
institution number 30 had 159 clL:ters, thus it liad 159/100 « 1,59 
probability of being chosen, for at least one sample* 

Next it was determined which institution'each selected serial number 

was associated with. For instance the first sample serial number was 189. 

Hencp the 189th of the 347 numbers assigned to institution 46 was selected. 

/ 

The second sample number 389, was the 42nd of the 323 numbers assigned to 
institution 53 (the 1st number assigned to institution 53 was 348, the second 
was 349, etc.). Also the third sample number, 589, falls within the domain of 
serial numbers assigned to .institution 53 (it is the 242nd), so that two 
clusters were chosen from institution 53. 

Now we are ready to show how the faculty names in the sample are td 
be chosen. We will do it by way of example, using the sixth sample s*.rial 
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numbeT chos (1189), since we have on hand the staff directory for 
corresponding institution, Syracuse University (aumber 211). 



There were 157 "clusters assoc 



iated with' Syracuse. We are interested 
in tW 76th cluster. We could go directly to the faculty-staff directory af 
Syract^se, divide it into 157 parts, and take the 76th part, but that would be 
very tedious to do for each of the forty-seven institutions* Instead we go to 



a "Dase" directory, namely ♦'he '*1970 



Statisticians and Others in Allied 



Professions*' directory, which is crammed with 112.5 pages of naroes. It's 
easy to divide these pages irlto 157 parts and find the exact names between 
which the 76th part lies. The names \fe desire are between pages 54*7 and 55.4. 

i 

If we divide pages 54 and 55 -into 10 i^arts (this was done by making a template 

j 

the size of one page divided into 10 ^jujal parts--in three columns, then over- 
laying the template on the page in question), we see that the last name before 
page 54.7 is *'Knowler, Lloyd A." and the first name _.oL_page 55.4 is 

— • ; 

"Kosobud, Richard F." A complete listing of the page number boundaries is 
attached in Table 63. 

Table 64 gives f complete listing of the namrs by insAtutlon that form 

the boundaries of clu^fcrs. Note that the boundary names for institution 211 

in sample I are "Knowler, Lloyd A." and; *'Kosobud, Richard F.** All that remains 

(J 

is for the sampler to obtain the appropriate names, i.e., those names which 
fall between the name boundaries listed^ 

It ij5_ possible that some of the Institutions may need to provide mor^ 
than one list of names in order to include all faculty members. If this is 
the case all names, from all lists, which fall between the indicated name 
boundaries should be used. ^ 
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It also posaible' that several nmea in a given cluster will npt be 
names of people the sampler will, want to query; ^For instance, it is est^ttnated 
that roughly 20% of the naroes!^ obtained will be ftom either the secretarial or " 
maintenance staff. The sampler will probably want to determine which names 
fall into this "unwanted" category before administering the* final instruroent- 
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PAGE SFECIFICATIONS FOR BOUNDARIES 



Inst. 



Sample I 
Start 



Finish 



Inst. 



Sample II 
'St'art • 



Finish 



46/^ • 

, 5 3. 
135 

30 
211 
228 
218 
153 
204 
'84 

66 
154 

197 , 
149 

126 V 
199 
158 
104 
209 
150 
179 
186 
219 
42 
118 
105 
213 



.7 
.3 
.6 



62 

15.3 
■84.9 
47.7 
25.1 
54.7 
95.8 
37.4 
98.4 
63.2 
. 67. 
^2. 
21. 
62 
1 

108.8 
34.2 
21.7 
78.1 
81.9 
57.3 
87.9 
4(^.7 
98,^ 
■47.9 
26 

57.3 



I 



62.3.. 
15.6 
85.2 
48.1 
25.8 
^5.4 
96.6 
13.8 
99.3 
64.2 
69. r 
33.9 
23.4 
63.9 
3.1 
111. 
3( 
24.7 
81.3 
85.4 
61.6 
93 

47.3 

106 » 
57.3 
1*».5 
76.1 

113.5 



46 
46 
53 
135 
135.. 

30 
228 
206 
153 
.,20 
102 
202 
167 
100 
207 
188 
157 
144 
6 

122 
208 
163 
2'24 
80 
161 
111 
1 

168 



32.8 
97.6 

■ 53.6 
12.1 
91.3 

102.9 
23.5 

. 74 :3 
18.7 
88.2 
66.7 
5.6 
92.9 
T:9 
49.5 
12.5 
35". 2 

102.5 
16.6 

106.7 
23.1 
91 

30.6 
1 

•65.3 
57.3 



.} lit 



33.1 

.97.9 
53.9 
12.5, 
.91.7 

103.6/ 
24.3' 
75.1- 
19.6 
'89.1 
67.8 
7.1 
94.5 
4.8 
51.4 

/ 14.8 
37.(6 

105.3 
19.8 

1 10.1 
29.1 
95.5 
36.5 
8 

23.3 
U,6 
97.5 
76 
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TABI£ 64 

THE SAMnJED NAME BOONDAillES BY INSTITUTION 



1 Acadetuy of A^onautics 
(2) Pratt, Robert W. 

6 Albany Medical College 

(2? Chase » Gerald R. 

20 Brooklyn College 

(2.) Sargent, JThooias J. 

30 City college of New York 
O'^ i Poege, Rlcliard L. 
(L, Tryggvfcson, Rune 

42 College of New Rochelle 
<1) Hynes, Robert F. 

46 Cblunbla University 

(1) .Lowry, James A. 

(2) S^wart, Frank G. 
(2) Freersken, Gary_!L. 

53 Cornell tPrilversity 

(Vj Carothers, DorliJ 
Al) Robertson, Tim 
/ (1) King, Leslie J* 

^ Fordhan University 
/ (1) Francis, Altnedeo 

'80 Hofstra University 

(2) Aarmi) James P. 

84 Hunter College 

(1) McQuald, Gertrude C.\ 

100 Lehman, Herbert H., College 

(2) Andersen, E. Sparre 

102 long Island University 

(2) McFadden, Roger T. 

104 Manhattan College 

(1) Pari, Boris . 

105 iManhattan School of hjsic 

\(1) Lamy, Paul G- 



Stern, Leonard 



Cook, Elsworth B. 



Schillmoeller, Edward 



Draper, John F. 
Tytun, Alex , 



Lamy, Fayl G. 



^ jnd,' Chx^rles W. 

toker; D. J. 
F^*ishman, Fred 



Carter, Walter H. 
Rodrigues, Luis H« 
Kirkpatrick, Robert L. 



jSammon^ Edward 



Beresford, John C. 



rtichelsexfj^Hiy^liB 3, 



Babcock, Jarvis M. 



McWilliams, Paul C. 



Prabhu, N. 



Oliva, E. L. 
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TABLE 64--Continuatlon 



118- Mercy College " 

(1) Dropkln, Lester B. 

121 Mclloy Catholic College for Women 

(2) Latny, Paul G. 

122 Monroe Corarounity College ' 

(2) Wajrren, John S. 

126 Nassau Coonunity College 
(1) White, Mark A. 

135 Ntw York University 

(1) Hustad, Thoraas P. 

(2) Shah, K. R. I 
(2) Brinks, James' ] 

144 Face College 

(2) Townes, James R. 1 " 

149 Polytechnic Institute of ^Brooklyn 

(1) Aaron, James P. 

150 Pratt Institute j 

(l) Lamy, Paul G. 

153 Queens College 

(1) Stroroberg^, Warren L. 

(2) Cobb, Whilfield j 

154 Rensselaer Pr ytechnic Institute 

(1) Cucich, Georg'^' 

157 Rochester Institute of Ttdhnology 

(2) Gfambra, Leonard M. 



158 Rocke fe 111 er University \ 
(1> ^umroings, Douglas S. 

i \ • 

161 Russell Sage College ; 

(2) Matalas, Nicholas C|. 

\ 

163 t Bonaventurt? University \ 
(2) Seri, Artnand 1 

167 St. John*s ^verslty \ 

(2) Sidrauski, Martha ; 

168 St. John Vianney Seminary ^ 
Q (2) Greenberg, Berne rd Gn 
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Greenberg, Bernard G. 
MerriS W. J. 

Wilsoti, E. W. 

/ 

Wood^ Donald F. 

/■- 

Ingiis, James 
ShaW^ Lawrence H. 
Brown, Bruce M., 

Virts, John R. 

i 

Anderson, Nancy S. 

i 

IjiOmbardo, Angelo J. 

1 

Sbyderhoud, Henri G. 
Cpnloa, Mary 0. 

\ 

De£i\ton, Leonard W. 



Gorm^^n, Aloysia M. 



Die tz, Stephen K. 

\ 
\ 

Nanni, I s F. 

y 

Soloman, tifurray 



Sm4.^h, Ervi^n',P. 
Okuma, Akimichi 



\ 
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TABLE 64-^-Contimjation 



179 
186 
188 
197 
199 
202 
204 
206 
207 



Skidmore ^ liege 

(1) Sanches, Cecilia A. 

State U.C. Ag. & Tech. Morrisville 

(1) Hamilton, C. William 

State University College at Brockport 

(2) Brown » Bradford S. 

State University College at Oswego 
(1) Lowry, James A. 

State University College at Potsdam 
(1) Garfinkel, Joseph 



Siegel, Marilyn 
Huitema, Bradley 
Campion, Harry 
Mann, Evelyn S. 
Goldman, Herbert M. 



State University Downstate Health Sciences Center 

(2) Barber, Warren G. Becker, Walter A, 



State University of New York at Albany 
(1) Madsen, Richard W. 



Marczynski, Louis F. 



State University of New York at Buffalo 

(2) Neville, William J. Norris, A. G. 

State University of New York at Stony Brook 

(2) Jespersen, Howard W. Kanal, Prakash 



208 State University Upstate Health Sciences Center 



209 
211 
213 
218 
219 
224 
228 



(2) Doege, Richard L. 

Suffolk County Community College 
(1) Puffer, Ruch 

Syracuse University 

(1) Knowler^ Lloyd A. 

Tompkins Cortland Community College 
(1) Aaron, James P, 

University of Rochester 
(1) Gordesch, Johannes 

Vasaar College 

(1) Studdiford, W. B. 

Wagner College 

(2) Flekowsky, f?ymour 
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Teshlva University 

(1) Soults, Donald J, 

(2) Decker^ ^fercla C. 
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Eyermann, John G. 
. Rogers, Pearl B. 
Kosobud, Richard P. 
Zwickl, Os'^^ar 
Grateho*]se, Donald .R. 
Verify, Frank A. 
Godfrey, Milton L. 



Stage, Albert R. 
Detwiler, Louise B. 
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CCMPOSITION OF SAMPLE BY INSTITUTION 



Total 

Institution Sample 


Focus 

Delphi 

Sample 


Institutional 
Survey Sample 


Number Selected to Report 
,5wks 4{rics 3vka Zvka Ivk 


Academy of Aeronautics 


11 


2 


9 


. 0 


I 


0 


0 


8 


Albany Hedical College. 
















Union University 


12 


3 


9 


I 




0 


0 


8 


Brooklyn College, City 


















University of New Yoiic 21 


4 


17 


0 


0 


0 


1 


16 


City College^ City Uni- 


















versity of New Ynrk 


23 


4 


19 


0 


0 


1 


0 


18 


College of lew Roche lie 


9 


2 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Columbia University 


67 


14 


53 


0 


0 


0- 


1 


52 


Cornell University 


70 


13 


57 


1 


0 


1 


1 


54 


Fordhaa University 


16 


3 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


Hofstra University 


68 


14 


54 


0 


1 


• I 


4 


48 


Hunter College, City 


















University of New York 


17 


3 


14' 


0 


0 


0 


I 


13 


Herbert H« Lehman 


















College 


26 


5 


21 


0 


0 


u 


0 


21 


Long Island University 


14 


3 


11 


0 


0 


0 


I 


10 


Manhattan College 


7 


2 


5 


. 0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


Manhattan School oi 


















Music 


26 


5 


21 


0 


0 


0 


1 


20 


Mercy College 


13 


2 " 


11 


0 


0 


I 


0 


10 


Malloy College 


12 


3 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


Ifonroe Community College 


14 


2 


12 


0 


0 


0 


3 


9 


Nassau Community College 


'6 


4 


12 


0 


0 


0 


1 


11 


New York University 


5j 


IC 


43 


1 


I 


2 


1 


38 


Pace College 


6 


1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


Polytechnic Institute 


















of Bro<Alya 


13 


3 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


Pratt Irirtitute 


19 


. 4 


15 


0 


0 




0 


14 


Queens College, City^ 
















University of New York 49 


8 


41 


0 


1 


0 


0 


40 


Rensselaer Polytechnic 
















Institute 


8 


2 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


ftochester Institute of 


















Technology 


12 


2 


10 


0 


1 


0 


0 


9 


Rockefeller University 


9 


2 


' 7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Russell Sage Collage 


8 


2 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• 6 


St. Bonavinture # 


















University 


3 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 
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TABLE 65--Continuation 



Focus ' 
Total Delphi Institutional Numper Seig^ted to Report 
I nst j^tution Sample Sample Survey Sample 5wks 4wks 3wks 2wks Iwk 



St *Ti3hn*«2 ITnivrrsitv 


* 


•t: 










■k 


•it 


St^ John Viannpv 




















A 




H 


n 

u 


n 




n 
\j 


A 


Skidmnrp f!ol Ipbp 




0 




0 


1 

X 


0 


0 


0 

V 


XI 4Ji.Uul.CIX clllli XCIviiiiX 


















fill r*ol 1a OP Mot*t"'i A» 
vox i^wxxcK^ nwx X xc^ 


















VXXXcy DUoL.t;? U IIX VU X9 XJL^ 












% 








X y 


A 


X J 


n 


0 

V/ 


1 

X 


1 
X 


1 % 


mUCbL^ UilXH^XaXUjr V^v/XXC^C 


















fl^ Rro/*Wnr>r^ ^^a^P 

CI u ox U\r^V\J^ U y w uo uc 


















ITni 1/prfl 1 i"v Npw Vrjfk 


xo 




X*T 


0 

V/ 


n 

u 






x^ 


State University College 


















CIV ^^awcK*'y i^uckvc uiix 


















vers! tv of N@w York 


10 


2 


g 


0 


1 


0 


2 




firstp ITnii/prsitv Pollpffp 
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Syracuse T^niversity 
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14 
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Community College 
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62 


1 


1 


2 


5 
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University of Rochester 


14 


3 


11 


0 


0 


• 0 


0 


11 


Vassar College 


25 


5 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


20 


Wagner College 


9 


2 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Yeshiva University _ 


75 


14 


61 


1 


0 


0 


0 


60 


Totals 1076 


209 


867 


6 


10 


15 


26 


810 



* Institution declined to participate in the study, 
^ Names obtained afte /ocus Delphi sample was determined « 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 



ADULT EDUCATION I SCHOOL OF EDUCATIO*^ 



in aoirtT laws t sysacom* ysw-iroftic tmt 



We Invite you to participate In a study of post-secondary education being 
conducted by the Adult Education Department ond Educational Potl^ Research 
Center of Syracuse University under the auspices of the h i« York State 
Education OepaQtncnt. • ^ 

The purposes the stt -V are to describe: (1) the nature and scope of all 
instructional activities of pat-seceodaiy^ dtfree^sranttng 1nst1^t1ons*Tn the 
State of Hm York; and {Z) ttw ^rpes of IndlvfduftU, qrm^, «id Institutional 
representatives In the State involved In tfiese on-folng prograMS. This 
Infonnatlon Is being eoUfctcd to immn that the post-secondai^ ^tlnulng 
education needs of New York State resident are identified as definitively k 
fKSSIble «^ futaire plum Hr C(»t1nu1n$^icat1^ ore t»1^ mde. 

« _ _ 

In order to expedite these 9m1$, you have been selected s part ^ a sanpTe of 
cotTege and university persom^rto prwfde Infi^fiiatlon i^t your Irs tnictlona! 
activity. The purpisc of ttis qutstlemtalre Is to obteln act^ esttete of 
amount of time yisu spend 1e such actlvl^. Later, we tilTI mk for a mere 
detailed report ef yoiir Instructional activl^ ffer a one-week poHod during 
1972. Certein Indtviduals will also be asked to provide additional wertly 
reports not to exceed ten. 

J. ~ ■ . 

We hope vee rely on your concern for the fuWfO of continuing odu^tlon to 
help collect ^ese Imports date. No Informtlen will be sought which Is 
available through other sources. This $tu# has the support and ^iproral of 
tite chief e}£eciH;1ve officer of you. Imtltutloh. Naturally, all Information 
received will be held In ^ strictest mtfiimeo* 

Ml ^ you, teerefere« please complete the mclosed questionnaire and return It 
to lis at your '^arllest convenience? If you ha^ «^ qu^tlmis, please do not 
hesitete to write or call a meiiter of tin ^yraeu^ research team listed below. 
It Js extrgn^ly Iwportwt to receive .rour reply even titouah your ca^r ent 
activities are Clffereant from those listed in the Questionnaire. 

Thank you fsr your a>operat1on. 



Dr. Harlan Copeland (x 3031) Sincerely, 
Project M^napr 

Dr. AlexMider K. Charters (x 3421) Harlan Copelwd 

303 Administration Bidg. Associate Professor 

Hr. Roger Sorochty* (x 3031) or»n 
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BSCP form I p.l 



Staff Questionnaire 



NAME: Mr. Mrs. Miss 

CasF TTrsl — '■ HOTi" 



COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY: 



1. List all academic degrees or cer^flcates earned: 
_-4£nter years received; If none, so state.) 

1. Vocational or TechnlcaT Certiflcati n 
Z. Associate Degree ^tMO-year) 

3. Bachelors Degree (B.A., B.S., etc.} 

4. Masters -or similar professfonal degree 

5. Doctorate or Advanced professional degree 

6. None - ^ 



2. Barring unforeseen events, please estimate the total amount you ej^ct to 
receive from all wages, salary, fees, grants and fellowships. Including 
tuition waived and self-employment from ladling actlvttles both Inside 
and outside your Institution during the calendar year 1971. {Information 
will be. treated confidentially.} Omit Investment-type Income. 
(Precision to less than a thousand dollars Is not expected.) 

$ 



NAME:' Mr, Mrs. Miss . 

Cast TTHi mmr 



CURIOT BUSINESS 

AOOf^SS: _^ I ; . ID 

: CN 

* SQ 

ZIP ¥N 

' Rp 



For Staff Use 



CURRENT BUSINESS PHONE No.: AREA ( 



¥OUR DATE OF BIRTH: Month Day Year 

ADMINISTRATIVE TITLE: 

(If none, so state.) 



WT 



-">t 



RANK OR POSITION: (Check one) 

Professor Research Assistant Administrative Assistant 

. Associate Professor Fellow Secretarial/Clerical 

- Assistant Professor Research Fellow Technician 

Instructor .Teaching Fellow Assistant Instructor 

Q i.ectorer Graduate Assistant Maintenance 

ERXC^*®**^" Associate. Teaching Assistant Other (Please describe) 

Bgaa '263 - . 



Please enter below the best estimate of any amount of time you soent in instructional activities in the areas and 
time periods listed below. Regardless of whether ydU donated or were conipensated for your services, include instruc- 
tional activities sponsored either by your institution or by pn outside aqency even if you met with only one individ- 
ual. Omit famtly instruction and instruction undertaket) on a one to one basis as a supervisor in a Job or profession, 
if you were not involved in any instructional activity, please indicate this. 



I-- 



A. Instruction not creditable tward 
academic degree s (offered either 
inside or outs1<fe Institutions of 
higher education including the 
mass media) • 

1. Instruction In professional and 
technical knowledge and skills for 
individuals with previous college 
work or equivalent experience. 

2. Technical and vocational instructioo 
for post-high school students with 
little or no previous college work 
or equivalent experience. 

3. Remedial instruction for post-high 
school students preparing for academic 
work at the college level. 

4. Sectarian, moral or religious 

5. Sports, recreation, hobbies, handicrafts 

6. Art, drama, music and other cultural 
development activities 

7. Home ani family life 

a. Current tvents, public affairs, and 
cItizensWp 

9. Agriculture 



O'^. CJier 

ERLC 



SEPT. 1970 THROU GH AUG. 1971 

Estimated total 



No. of different weeks 
of Involvement during 
this period in which 
you ^provide some 
instructi on 



contact hours 
of instruction 
during this . 
period 



of involvement during 
this period in which 
you provide some 
instruction 



^0. 



SEPT. 1971 THROUG H AUG 
of different weeks 



1972 



Estimated total 
contact hours 
of instruction 
durinq this 
period 



None of the above 



CD 

o 



o 

i 



26 



ft. Instruction creditable toward 
acadeaic degrees 

I) Regular Divlsim Offerings 

1. Lower division, undergraduate 

2. Upper division, undergraduate 

3. Graduate 

4. None • _^ 

-Tl) Continuing Education Division Offerings 

1. Lower division, undergraduate , 

2. Upper division, undergraduate 

3. Graduate 

4. None 

C. Other 

1. Early childhood instruction 

2. Elementary level 

3. Secondary level academic . or 
technical -vocational 

4. Counseling 

5. Other (describe) _____ 



Nb; dt different wfetki" 
of involvement (toring 
this period in which 
you provide some 
instruction 



contact hours 
of instruction 
dttftng this 
period ^ 



6. None of the above 




of tnvotvisent during 
this period in wHldi 

provide sone 
Instruction 



durfnd 
period 



^ — h 



I 



ERIC 266 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 



ADULT EDUCATION ' SCHOOL OF EDUCATION [ 



106 RONEY LANE \ SYRACU&E. NEW YORK 1321t 
TELEPHONE SU • 47<-654i I EXTENSION 99tt 



We would like to take this opportunity to thank you for your cooperation In 
responding to the previous questionnaire concerning the study of post-secondaiy ^ 
continuing education in the State of tiew York. The purpose of that form was to 
provide a gross estimate of the nature and extent of Instructional activity 
prwided by administrators, faculty, and staff of post-secondary degree grant- j 
ing institutions in New York State. I 

Based upon that information^ you have. been, selected to provide a more detailed 
description of your Instructional activities for the following one week 
perlod(s): 



The week(s} has been selected randomly. The questionnaire(s) will jbe mailed 
so that it will arrive on your desk by FHdaiy preceding the reoorttng week. 
The questionnaire cccompanying this letter is the first one. we woa^d like you 
to complete. 

Hopefully the directions will provide the answers to any questions, you may ha^ - 
concerning toe completion of the Form. However^ if we can be of any aisistanav 
please do not hesitate to contact myself o Roger Sorochty at tN Jabove phone 
number or address. 



We realize that providing this In^'^rmation will represent an invejttment of yiur 
time and energy. Me sincerely thank you for your efforts and cooperation thfiS' 
far and look forward to your continued support of the study. / / 



Sincerely yours. 



ERIC 



H6C:fd 
Enclosure 



Haitian Copel and 
As4 oc i a te' P rof <s$or 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSl.TY 

ADULT EDIM:>^TI0N 1 MIIIOOI. OF EDI'CATIUN 



{OS nuNi^Y J. AN*: \ SYUArHMK. NKW YUHK U2 Ml 
tVLXPHONK tJl i 4?i.||«r I KXTKNHION ^(r»l 





* > 



Som time agot you were asked to provide some infotwtl^ about the nature 
an<l extent of your activity as a teachrr. This InfoiWllon Is 1irq:>ortant In 
increasing our understanding about tli. nature and e^^nt of post-secondary 
ctmtfiKilng^ducaMon In Men York Stati Your perepna^l' response Is Impor'tan 
tecause It Is rtpresentatli^ of approximately 125 other university ^nd colUge 
personnel In the State. ^ 

V 

The enc1c»ed questionnaire seeks more specific InforiMtlon nbout Instructional 
activities than v were able to obtain In the first questionnaire, tte would 
greatly appreciate your cooperation In completing this form even though we 
did not receive a response from you to the earlier questionnaire.^ 

The vtfe3k(s) has been selected randomly. The (^estioAhalre(s) will be jailed 
so that it will arrive on your desk by Fridaiy preceding the reporting jiieek. 
The questionnaire acco^anylng this letter is the first one we would like you 
^ coB^^lete. , . 

Hoi^fully the directions will provide the answers to any questions yoi/may 
have concerning -'the ccmpleticm of the Form, However^ if we can be of any 
assistance* please do not>hesitate to contact i^yself or Roger Sorochty at the 
above phone number or address . 

Ue Sincerely thanfc you for your efforts and co<H>eration and look forward to 
your continued support trf^e study. Furthermore, we encourage you to return 
the initial questionnaire:" Should you require an additional copyt please do 
not hesitate to contact us. - * . - 



Sincerely yours. 



Harlan Cc^elar^ 
Associate Professor 



H&C:fd 

Enclosure * ^ 



ERIC ^ ^ ^ 
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Instructions for Completing BSCP F o rm 2 

•Qie reporting unit In this study Is ar Ins trjctlonal activit y^ Ml th the exceptions 
noted In the next paragraph, list ALL ofyour Instructional artlvltles during the 
week 1n4«h1ch you have been asked to repnrt, Including Sundsys and holidays. B.e 
sure to Include Instructional actlvltle- v^ether or not they are connected with your 
primary pl*ce o* employment. Include Sny activity which has the OiRECT purpose of 
implroving the knowledge, skill, or sensitivity (attitude) of an indr.-idu^l , group or 
mass audience. 

Omit the following kinds of activities: 1) res^iarch, 2) preparation of research 
reports for publicatif n, 3) any personal . learn'-n^ activ1w<es, 4) instruction of 
fmily iflembers and 5) inst.uctior. related* to your en^)loyers, employees and subordi- 
nates supervised by you, or to other job-related colleague* within your own institu- 
tion. ^ 

Include all other instructional activities ignoring any distinction between formal 

or InTOrmai otic (inw aiiu apace lObiiwiwna, nucviiei oaauviabcu mwi an cMMwMk«vi.«- 

institution or not; and whether no, or.e, or several learners were present. For 
exapt '.e. yoj s! report activities such as: 1) designing, creating, writing, 
filmins or recording ir,str actional material, 2) tutorial activity, 3) consultative 
activl^ when it is primarily "Instructional". 

You need not naroe-iach activity. Describe each activity l^-imterlng the appropriate 
code rwimbeirs fr^ the attached code sheets In the spaces provided on tte Form. While 
information about the time that the activity took place is desired, ee study Is. not 
a time-use stucgr. the form does not have to account for all of your time aurlng 
^e reporting period. 

If you mi i*clas or group Df students more than once a w^ek for the same general 
purpose, .,cord each (teeting as a separa\.e ctlvity during *he reporting week. You 
will note tiiflt the information provided In columns 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, and 13 may be 
different for each of these similar-type activities. 

Ue suggesv you exanlne the example entered on the first line of Fc-n 2 and the 
explanation accompanying these instructions. When you are satisfied that you under- 
stand the natu-^ of that activity, proceed by supplying Informaticn pertinent to 
your own '.nstryctional activities. The reporting leek begins <m Monday and ends with 
the foil owl nr SundAy. 



Instructions for Compleing BSCP Form 3 

olease complete one form for each instvnjctibnal activity you have listed on Form 2. 
P€c;«e of the difficul'ty In estimating the number of these forms you would require, 
we m«y not have 1nclu<ied enough. Please contact us if you require any additional 
filter ial . 

Uheh y$u have recordsd all of your ir.tructionil activities for the reporting period. 
* rettffn ithe-'-^sfefoflnaife in the attached envelope.' you encounter any questions, 
pU«# teV-ph<w»e either Harlan Cop^land or Roger Sorochty at (315) 476-5541. ext. 

ERIC ' 270 , 
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Explanation of the Example Given on BSCP Form 2 

\ 

The instructional activfty used in the ^xampU occurred October 17 beginning at 9 ^0 
a.m. and lasted 50 minutes. There were 80 learners (participating in ^he activiUV 

The exper' ntlal and formal education prerequisites (columns 6 and 7) aHd the 
objectives (colunm 8) refer to those set by the instructor, not the stuctent. There- 
fore, In the example, the instructor felt that the -learners partil<;1pati^ in the 
instructional activity should have achieved functional literacy and complteted nine to 
eleven grades of school. • \ 

Likewise, the instructor chose nu^Ttber 4 from Code List C as the objective because he 
was not addressing diploma, certification or degree requirement!. This doei not 
preclude individual learners fum netting different objectives. \ 

The medium of comrtiunUation used by the Instructor is Indicated, as being a live audio- 
closed circuit broadcast (number 6 In Code List Di. We have chosen this category for 
the example sirce it could consist of such procedures as an. amplified telephone hook- 
up be tv^en several points. The other categories should be-self-^expUnatory. it snculd 
be mentioned thit an activity In whkh you used a computer as an instructional ^ald 
should be coded number 9 in tod«; List D while an activity in which you designed, 
maiterlal for later use with a computer should be coded number 1 in Code List D. 

The 1 ns^truct 1 ona 1 mode used was, coded number 2 from Code List E since two-way cotamu- 
nicatton was Involved in a discussion. 

The content categories in Code List F are purposefully general. Many subjects, sUch 
as group dynamics for instance, could be Included in two O" morf categories. K this 
type of situation occurs, It is suqgested that column 11, the content of the instruc- 
tion, be coded jln a manner that will indicate the primary subject area in which t^e 
Instructional Activity Is offered. In the example, code number 23— theology- was \ 
used since the discussion focuSi^f nn Jud^o-Chr?*^ tian values. 

Columns 12 through 17 are used to ittentlfy so urces of support for the instructional 
activity from Code List G. In the example, support (financial, facilities, time) was - . 
provided by 4 institutions and/or Individuals. A lellgious organization (number 21) 
provided the most, a private non-profit educational institution (number 12) provided 
the next greatest amount in ternis of facilities, the instructor provided the third 
most (numberiOl) in terms of h- time ^nd the learners (number 02), ti:rough a small, 
fee, prov1d-»d the least. Although space is provided to indicate as many as six 
sources of support, there need not be six. 

In column 18, the number indicates that there were 4 different sponsors (Individuals 
and/or Institutions). While tht?re is space to Indicate 6 sources of sifpport, there 
may, of course, be more. 

The d lf^ct source of your remuneration or recipient of your timb Is identified In the 
exaropit as a religious organization In column 19 the word idTrect is en^haslz^d. 
Indicating the Institution or individual who actually provided tiie remunerat^nn 
directly to you or was the direct recipient of your voluntary contribution. Roniuner- 
at ion ma> oe received in a vo»uty of forms such as money, tuition remittance, i tc. 

In cfAum 20^>the instructor repc«rted that he ^/ovided the if truction without fee 
«i i Vottmtitry actlvl^ , 

J**-^ Instructional activity took plac*? in a college which has the amplified teiephc;ne 
lER^^^ capability. 271 



REPORT ON INSTRUCTIONAl ACTIVITIES 
DURING THeWE€K OF 



BSCP Form 2 



through 



Name of RMpondent 



day 
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Expertfntial Pre^^equi5*tes N<ed<d by the Lea rners 
To Receive the instruction 



CODE 
1 

2 . 



10. 



Mftne (t e. hteracy skills not required) 

Functtonat literacy fao^uired knowledge and skills tn 
reading and writing which allows one to effectively engage 
in activities m which literacy is normally assumedf 

Basic vocational training or e^perieno) comparable to 

r school experience 
erstanding of Arts, Sciences, or Humanities 
comparable to hi^ school experience 

Study or experience m vocational, technical or professional 
areas comparable to tne associate degree (i.e. two years of 
college) 

Understanding of Arts, Scterices, or Humanities 
comparable to the associate degree U e two years of college} 

Technical or professional study or experience comparable 
to ttie baccalaureate degree ^ 

Study or understanding of Arts, Sciences, or Hum<inities 
comparable to the baccalaureate degree 

AdvanjMd technical o» professional study or experience 
comparable to a master's or first professional degree 

>4Mvar>ced study or understanding of Arts, ScierH»$,ftOr Humanities 
comparable to a master's or first professional degree 



CODE LIST B 

Amount of Formal Educat>o<i Requirec^by th e 
Learners to Receive the Instruction 

CODE 

0 No credentials or years of schooling required 

1 Compution of 1 to 7 grades of school 

2 Completion of 8 grndes of school 

3 Completion of orte or more gfsdesfrrni 9 to 11 

4 . Completion of 12 grades of school 

5 .... Completion of 1 year of college 

6 Completion of 2 years of college 

7 . . Completion of 3 years of college 

8 Completion of a 4'ye8r college degree 

9 Completion of an advanced degree or f'^st 
professional degree beyond 



CODE 1 1ST C 

Educational Ot>|ectives and Crertentiats Addressed fay the Instructor 
CODE 



Addresses instructional obfeu jaz leading to an academic 
d«pk>m8 >r degree (High School Equivalency, B A , M.S , 
M D , etc ) 

Addresses instri^ctional obfectives leading to a gertera^ or 
vocational diploma 

Ac'iresses instructional objectives leading to <^rtification 
or licensing as a specialist 

Addressee! instruct onal objectives desmned to enhance 
general knowledge wittwut regard to oiptoma, certification 
or degree requirements 

Addresses .'istructtonal obiectives focusing on specific 
individual or inst'tiition.! problems or interests without 
re yrd to diploma, certification or degree requirements 

Adoresses remedial or basic preparation objectives » ithout 
I to diploma, fortification or degree requirements 



Adoresses special or custodial education ob|ectiv«s 

Other (describe briefly on the reverse side of BSCP Form 2i 



CODE LISTO 

ComrnunicatKms Medium Used by the tnftructor 

0 . Writmg an evzkiatton o^ performance (e g., tnstructtonat 

correspondence} 

1 . . Writing or designing instructional material <for use by learners 

for any medium includtny those hstod below stkI for independent 
study) , 

2 Sroadca;ting Live XV - open receptton* 

3 Broadcasting Live TV - closed circitit* 

4 BrCMidcasting Recording TV tape (exclusively for delayed use) 
h Broadcasting Live audio - open reception* 

6 Broadcasting, Live audio ck)*ed ciroiit* 

7 , Broad casttDg: Reading audio materiel 

(exclusively for delayed use) 

8 FilmMig 

9 Addressing inttviduals feci to face alone or in groups (exclusivefy) 

* Whether or not also recorded and whether or not live audience 
was also present. 

NOTH ' An activity in whcih you watched a film with studenu or heard 
a recorcisf^ shouki be coded 9 above, not 7 or 8 



.274 ^ . ^ 



a?4 

C OPE L1$T % 

ifHtructiomrM«to Ur I by ttw IrotructPf 

CODE 

1 ... . L«cturt, txposition or dtmomti ation 

^fnchtdtng medw um) 

2 . . .. Stmtnar. dialoviM or discuuior 

3 Woriuhop, or tht tuptrvi«ton of f Mptritntial 

ItamtfiQ ftiinulation. roit playi^s. f lefd trtp. 
iniamihip^, etc ) 

4 ComtMnftion af 1 wnd 2 above 

S ... . Combmation of 1 md 3 abov* 
6 .... Combmatton of 2 and 3 a&ove 

7 ... Combtnatton of 1 , 2 and 3 abo«« 

* ContTibmofi of Direct and/or 

IndirectSuggmt 

INDtV f DUALS 
CODE 

01 .. . Sdf 

02 . . StiHtnt partrcipants 

03 ... . Ottwr inaivtdiMis 

INSTITVTfONS 

CODE 

11 . Public ndiicaiional iimttutions (schogls, coil^^. 
reudtfttial ichoots) 

12 Private noniM-of it educational miitituttons (sdiocH. 

coltagss, rsstdenttal sdioolt> 

13 . . Private profit making aducattonal institution) 
(propiletarY schools) 

21 . Voluntary associations rei*9«x** . 

22 Voluntary associaltons' WW^*<yi» 

23 . Voluntary ksoci^*' — • .other (civic, fraternal. 
health and welfai « yogth. etc } 

31 .... Community agenoiei. hbranes 

32 . . Community agencies i r.use^ims 

33 Commuoity agenctes liealth and welfare 
4t . Cooperative <A^tculture} Extension 

51 Government agencies ctty or co««nty 

52 Government cogencies: state 

Government ayencies' federal (including milftary) 
Busmen and mdus^ 
Labor unwns 



53 
61 
71 
ai 

91. 



Mem rnedte (including both oc^merc$«l wttd 
educational 

. Foundatiom 



«* 

CODE LIST F 

Subject Matter of Instruction 

CODE 

* 01 Agriculturaend Natural Reaouroet 

02 Architecture and Environmental Design 

03 . . . Area Studies (e.g.. East Asia Middle Ettt.^ 

04 Biological Sciences (mdi'^jing Biochemiftry and Eeotoffy^ 

05 ... Busmass and Management (tm'jdmgBusmeisAilmmistratiOfi) 

06 . Communkatiom 

07 . Compu^ and Information Sciences 

06 .. Education (including educational psychology, philosophy of 
educatiort. and aducatfonal administretion) 
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09 Engineering 

10 . . Fir)e and Applied Arts ItncKidtng Photography, ceramics. 

weaving, etc.) 

11 , . Foret^ Languages 
^2 Health Professions 

13 . Home Economics 

14 . . Law • ^ 

15 Letttrs f including Lmg^ sties. Speech. Philosophy} 

16 Library Science * 

17 . . Mathematics * ^ 

18 . Military Soenc 4 

Physical Sciences 
?0 Psychology 

21 Public Affairs and Sr*vice« (mcludtng Sociai Work and 
Puhltc AdministratKm} ^ «. 

22 ' Social Sciences (mcludtng economics, geography and political 

*ctenc«> 

23 , . Theology 

49 . Interdisciplinary 

50 . . Recreation (Sports^ games) 

51 . Other 
CODE LIST H " 

Wftiere Actr ^rt y Took Place 
CODE j' 

0 Church or Syi^agogue 

1 . . . School, college, rcsidenttaf school, e^tehtioft oemer 

2 .. ^ Federel. state, cdutity or muniupal fciMrom«m fecHity » 
^ 3 Cultural facility (iWr-g o ^^ nm e nt , non-profit) 

4 ... Voluntary aasoeiitien fecihf 

5 .... Conwnerdatfad^ (mcKidNig hotels) 

6 BroedcMtiAi facihty 

^ Labor unkmv'it^ity 

8 Place of busineM 

9 Prnmta home 

10... Enrouta 

11 . OAer 



Respond«nt's Nme 



R«p<}rting Week . 



.thru. 



Mo. Day Yr. f'o. Day Yr. 



2 25 



BSCP Form 3 

ID 

SN 

ON 

SQ 

RP 

WT 



1". Activity Number : . 



(From Column 1 of Forhi 2) 



Number of Learners Present: 

(From Column 5 of Form 2J 
Indicate whether this number is an: 
actual or estimated amount 



r Iter below the normal learner fee (tuition) for this activity even though some learners be exempt from 
the fee anfi irdicate the approximate unit to which the fee applies. If there is no fee, please indicate this. 



Normal Student Tee: 
Unit: (check one) 



None , 



per semester credit hour 

per quarter credit hour 

per each 60 minute clock hour 

per each 50 minute clock hour o 

per meeting (of nc uniform length) 
_2»cce$s fee (for multiple meetings of no uniform len^rh) 
^ther (please describe) , 



4, Of the total number cf present (entered in item two above) enter t^e number which belongs jii each 

of the following categories m the appropriate space betow. (Where large numbers of learners were presen*, enter 
your best estimate.) The totals on lines A, B, t, and D should be the same as the number given m Item 2 above. 



i^ARNEP CHARACTERISTICS 



i 

Sex 

A. 


Male 


Female 


ENTER NUMBER OF LEARNERS 
IN EACH rATFnnnv 










Radal 
Group 

B. 


American 
Indian 


American 
* Oriental 


Black 
Amk^rican 


Spanish 
SurnameU 


Caucasian 


Other 




















Age 

C. 


^Under 17 


17-^24 


25 "-34 


35-44 


45-*^ 


55-64 


65 and 
over 
















* 


Prior Years 
of School 
Completed 

D. 


None 


K-7 


8 


9-11 


12 


13-14 


15-16 


over 16 
















^ — ^ ^ 



i. VWio participated in planning the m$tructionai activity? 



1.. 
2.. 



h ■ 

ERIC 



T^ie instrjcto.', primarily 
, the parttc'pants, primarily 
, 1 ,e sponsor irg ir»titv;n#.i(i), primarily 
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, a combination of 1 and 2 
. a combinatkjn of 2 and 3 
. a combrnatton of 1 and 3 
, a combination oi 1, 2 and 3 



APPENDIX D 



MATERIALS USCD IN FOLLCW-UP WITH NCW -RESPONDENTS 



226 

277 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 



ADULT EDUCATION | SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 1 CRAWFORD CONTINUING EDUCATION CENTER 



in moiTBT hAvm i syracusi. nrw tork ittit 

TlX^RPHONB ll» i 4Te-ftl4l ) RZTSlltlOK tfll 



\ 



The person'(s) to whom the enclosed inemoran(lum(a) 1$(ar«) addressed has (have) 
mt returned Forms 2 and 3 of the study of post-secondary continuing 
education, iriese data are extremely Important since the conclusions of the 
stu<<y will be derived from them. 

After discussing the best w^ to encourage a response. It was felt that a 
note from yisu would Drove most successful . We have taken the^ liberty of 
enclo»1ng the inemo($) for you to send. In order to place as little demand 
on your time as possible. Please feel free to rewrite the memo as you see 
fit. 

We would L;e most mrateful If you wouid date and sign the memo(s) and see 
that the person(s) concerned Is (are) notified as soon as possible. 

I cannot emphasize enough the im^rtance of receiving these data. Your 
efforts are most appreciated. ; r\ 



7 

Sincerely, 



Harlan Copeland 
Associate Professor 

HSC:d 

Encl(»ure(s) 
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MEMORANDUM 

f 

To: . Date: 

Subject: Study of Post-Secondary Continuing Education 



Dr. Harlan Cope! and, Project Director for the Study of Post- 
Secondary Continuing Education, has asked me to check if you received 
the forms for reporting your instructional activity for a one-week 
period. The reporting forms were distributed approximately two weeks 
ago. As of toda\y, your response has not been received. 

Since >wr response represents approximately 125 college and university 
personnel ground the state, furthermore, the study has the approval of 
the chief executive officer of our institution. 

Please contact me or a member of the .Syracuse Project Staff directly 
if you have any f jestions or need additional forms'. If your repl" is 
already In the mail, please disreoard this m»!mo. 

«n behalf of the Syracuse University Project Statf and myself, 
thank you for your ccoperat*' . 



Sincerely yours. 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATICm * SYBACUSE UNIVERSITY 



TO: I^ATli 

Simmer^ study of Post-Stcondary Contifiuing nxm Harlan Copeland 

Education 



We were unable to reach you concerning your response to our study. 

We would be most appreciative If you would check the category 

below which best <tescr1be$ your situation and return this memo 
In the enclosed envelope. 



! would like to respond for the week of June 26 throuqh 

July 2. Please send additional forms. 

I am usually Involved In Instruction but was not during. 

the above week. 

Mv dutlft^ do not Involve Instruction. 

^MMW * ---- ^ - 

other (Please describe*) 



Thank you. 
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APPENDIX E 



NUMBER OF RESPONSES TO THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
ACTIVITY SURVEY 



ERIC 
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230 



• / 

^1 
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TABLE 66 



.NUMBER OF RESPcSlSES TO THE INSTRUCTTCNAL ACTIVITY SURVEY 





Gross 


no • UQU 


Number^' 






\ ^ ♦ 

N/> n Mrvn ^ 




Wo 4 1 4 n » 

nax iin^ 




Reached 




Doc nrtnrloi^ ^ <s 
IV p wlIU CIS c o 


ft A 4B Pki^nH tfk n f R 

IV CS 9 p v afU V? 1 1 U 9 


















1 


26 


6 




20 


3 


13 


' 4 


2 


15 ^ 


1 




14 


• i 


10 . 


3 * 


3 


18 


4 




14 


7 


■ .12 


^ 0 


4 


22 


5 


* 


17 _ 


, 4 






5 


18 


2 




16 


«l 


9 * 


" ' 2 * 


^6 


15 


3 




12 






5 V 


7 


21 


2* 




19 


' 3 


11 


. 5 


8 


18 


1 




17 


, ^ 2 


10 * 


. I., 5 


9 


12 


2 

4* 




10 . 


^ 1 


s 




10 


24 


0 




24 


3 


18 . 


*. 3 V 


11 


17 


3- 




14 


I 


.11 


.2 / 


12 


19 


1 • 




la 


1 


8 


' 9 


13 


17 


- 3 






0 


9 


5 • 


14 


15 


1 




14 


; > 1 


8 ' 


5 ^ 


* » 


t 


u 








iv * ■ 




16 


17 






15 


2 


'^7 . - 


/ 6 


17 


19 

< 


- 2 




17 " 


I 


7 




* 18 


Iff 


^- 2 




re. 




11 »*. 


- 2 


1?' 


17 


* 1 




16' ' ' 


0 


41 ' 


5 .;. 


20 


14 


2 




12 




9 . 


''3 ^ 




9 


0 


1 


9 A 


0 -t 


7 


- <3.2* • 






1 


i27 




1 7 


ft 
O 






A 

U 


1 

t 


23 






jiV 
'fl 




' 'io 


J 




16 


"LI * 


A 


OK 

Z5 


Qi 

31 , 


z 




29 


n 


IQ 










;i9 


% ' 




q 






o 


|12 ' 


1 




6 






2 


i 


13 


1 


7 ' 


5 






•J 


;22 


3 • 




•' 10 




Iff 




- !l5 


2 


4 


- 9 




27 


5 ';- 


i22 


. 3 


6 


IS 






1 


il7 


• 


8 


8 


33 


19 


3 


1 

/ 1 


16 


1- 


' 8 


7 


34' 


15 


0 




15 


3 • , 




/ 5 


35 


18 


1 




17 


0 , . 


L 8 


9 


36 


31 


2 




29 . . 


3 


15 


11 


- 37 


19 


2* 




17 ^ 


2 


5 


10 


38 


19 


> 0 




19 * 


0 


. 9 


10 


39 


10 


• 2 




8. 


. ^ 'o 


2 


6 


40 


15 


I 






2 ' 


6 


6 


4L 


^ . 2L 


3 , 




18 ^ 


» 2 


8 


8 


42 


• 15 


2 




13: 


2 


6 


5 


43 


^26 


2 




\ . 


3 


16 


5. 


44 


17. 


2 . 






0 


7 


8 



/ 



/ 
/ 

. / 
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--►^TABLE 66-*Contlrmar ' on 



1 



W)ee1< Gross x No, not Number^ No, Declined^ Mo. of No. of Non- 

/No, Mailing Reached Reached to Respond - Respondents^ Respondent s 

/ ■ . ■ . ■ ' ' ' ~ ' 

45 11 3 8 0 .% 5 - •■• 3 

A6 14-2 12 — 1 7 4 

47. 18 4 14 0 5 9 

4« ' 24 7 17 3 "9 5 

■49 • 19 - 3 • 16 II 5 • 10 

-30'' "27 2 -25 I 2' 11 ' 12 ■ 

b] 2j Q 20 , \ 3 ■ 8 ■ 9' 

51 11 1 10 ■ W 4, 5 



11 


3 


8 


0 


.% 5 


14 


2 


12 — 


1 


7 


.18 


4 


14 


0 


5 


24 


7 


17 


3 


" 9 


19 


3 


16 


I 1 


5 


"27 


2 


• 25 




11 


2j 


Q 


20 




8 


11 


1 


10 




4 


977 


1?' 


864 


80 


461 












■ i ^ 
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^iT^cludes l^rsons in the sample who were deceased, had left the 
Uni versify.!; wefe' d^' sabbatic leave, and whose letters were returned by the 
post office. \ 

Includes persons in Ihe sample who were r^arhcd ax\^ returne^d question 
•.laires inculcating they were too busy or refused to participate in the study 
for various reasons. 
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APPENDIX F 



PROCEDURES FCm ANALYZING THE DATA 
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PROCEDURES FOR ANALYZING THE DATA 

The tot^l fac 'Itystaff population was partitioned into 28 paper zones 
(call them zone 1, zone 2, • . zone 28) of 200 clusters each. For each 
zone i (i=l, 2, 28) two samples were chosen. If we use the subscripts 

.1 and 2 for the lwo samples in zone i, then the results may be summarized as 
. X£i, Xi2y for the two X-populations (e.g., the X-populations might 
be the number of students taught in a non-degree credit program), 

^il» ^i2» Y-populations (e.g., the Y-popu lat ions might ^ 

be the number gf faculty and staff who taught in a nonrdegree credit 
program) . 
Usually we need estimates: 

A: the total X-population ir^ the entire set of institutions 
B: thfe total Y-population in the entire set of institutions 
0: the ratio A/B 

For example, A might be the totajt number of students who were taught 
in non-degree credit programs during the sampling period by facultyaml staff - 
at degree-granting institutions, while b is the liTtal" number orfacalty ^and — 
staff who taught in a non-degree credit program. The symbol 0 denotes the 
ratio A/B, the average number of students per teacher over this time interval. 

The ^sample provides estimates of the results that would have been 
obtained from a complete ce*nsus of all faculty and staff, with the same 
questionnaire as was used in the sample, during the same period of time. For 
an estimate of the ratio 0 we may take 

f-X/Y 
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0 

in which X is the total X-population in the entire sample, both 1st and 2nd 
samples combined; Y has a similar definition for the total Y-population in 
the- sample. . • " 

To obtain estimates of a total population (e.g., A above) it was 

necessary to calculate the welKhts corresponding to each ^response in the 

sample. Since the estimate^ were to be for a year, each respondent's (one 

week) description of activities was multiplied by fifty-two, wi^tn some 

exceptions: for those who reported more than one week's activititjs the 

quantities were weighted correspondingly less. For example, if a person 

reported two weeks, his results were multiplied by 52 v 2 = 26 to get the 
\ 

0 

corresponding estimate of a full year's activities for him. 

Next, it was necessary to determine how many real fasulty members 
each respondent "stood for.'* This was done by dividing the estimated total 
number of faculty and staff in New York State (100,000) by the Vumbei^or 
respondents (375). Thus, each respor^ent stood for 100,000 f 375 = 266.67 
respondents. Multiplying this by 52 (for 52 weeks) gives 13866.67 Nman weeks 
per year which each sample respondent stood ^ 

The survey was origlrlally designee so as to allow for a fairly exact 
estimate of the potential variance in the estimates from the true values^, ^ 
However, a number of factors caused the ^Ize ^of the sample of activities to 
be_inuch.smUer than ant u:J^a ted, and thus rendered such an analysis of vari- 
ance unreasonable. These, factors are diecussed elsewhere in the report, but 
can be sumraariEed here 



The experimerltal design which permits this analysis is based upon 
procedure described by -W. Edward Deming in ''Go Simplifications of Sampling 
Design through Replication with Equal Probabilities and Without Stages,*' 
The Aroer lcan Statistical Association journal , (March, 1956). 
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Of the original sample -f 867 , only 375 (43%) gave 461 valid re« 
sponses. Of these 375 t acii viduals , orily 105 (28% of the respondents; I27o--of 
the origlnatBample) reported any instructional activities tor the assigned 
weeks. It should be noted, however, that the reporting periods included 
holidays and vacation periods and the sample included adniinis trators and noa- 
teaching staff. 

In all, 668 valid inStruccLonal activities were reported, sad of 
Lhese soTie were not valid for certain categories of information primarily 
because of missing data.^ Considering die fact th^t in some cases the set of 
activities was divided into as many as 216 distinct categories, it is obvious 
that the intended analysis of variance would not have lent any useful in- - 
formation to the results of tne study. 



This accounts for the fact thav seme of the grand totals in differ- 
ent tables differ somewhat. For the objective vs. subject-matter tables, for 
Q instance, only 631 of the 668 reported activities were valid. 



. APPEKDIX G 

DEMOGRAPHIC CSAIACIERISTICS BytTICIMNTS 
IN CAHGORf II &m CATEGOBiY III 
INSi»lK?TICK&L ACTIVITIES ' 



I 



V 

J 



^8 
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TABLE 67 



DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS 
IN CATEGGRY II INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 
(in percentages) 



Sex 

A 


Male 


Female 


» 


52.9 


47a 






Racial 
Group 

6 


American 
indic y 


American 
Oriental 


Black 
American 


Spenish 
Surnamed 


Caucasian 


Other 

f n , 




0.0 


1.8 


5-3. 


2.5 


90.1 


0.4 




Aga 

C • . 


Under 17 


17^24 






4&^S4 


55 64 


^and 
over 




' 12.7^ 


47. a 


23.0 


V 

10.6 


4'.6 


0.3 


Prior Yearsx ^ 
of School 
Completed 

a 


* 

None 


K -7 


a 


9-11 


12 


13 -.4 


15-16 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0,5 


r6T0 — 




-2oa 



over 1ft 



51^ 
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TABLE 68 



DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF PAlblCIPANTS 
IN CATEGC»IY III INSTRUCTTCmL ACl;;iVITIES 
, (in percentages) \ 



A 


Male 


Femate 




45.4 


54,6 






«f Ractd) 
Grotip 

B 


Amencan 
indtan 


American 
Ortentai 


Btack 
American 


Spanish 
Surnamed 


Caucasian 


Other 




0.19 


U77 


4.96 


2.07 


90.65 


1 ^ 

0.35 

L' » ... 






J 

Age 

C 


- Under 17 


17-24 


25-34 


33 - 44 > 


45-54 


"55 64 


65 and 
over 




1.16 


49.60 


27.12 


13.26 


6.05 


2.64 


0.16 


Prior Years 
of Schoot 
Completed 

0. 


None 


K 7 




9-11 


12 


13 - 14 


15 -'16 


over 16 


0,0 


0.38 


0.22 


0.55 


25.04 


31.75 


12.38 


29.68 
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